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MACBETH. 

In order to make a tnie estimate of the abilities and meri$ 
of a writer, it is always necessary to examine the genius of hi« 
age, and the opinions of his contemporaries. A poet who should 
now make the whole action of his traspedy depend upon enchant- 
ment, and produce the chief events oy the assistance of super- 
natural agents, would be censured as transgfreasing tne bounds 
of probability, be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies ; but a survey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play was 
written, will prove that Shakspeare was in no danger of such 
censures, since he only tamed the system that was then univer- 
sally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburdening 
the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not 
strictly the same, are confounded in this play, has in all ages 
and countries been credited by the common people, and in most, 
by the learned themselves. The phantoms have indeed appear- 
ed more frequently, in proportion as the darkness of ignorance 
has been more gross ; but it cannot be shown, that the brightest 
gleams of knowledge have at any time been sufficient to drive 
tiiem out of the world. The time in which this kind of credu- 
lity was at its height, seems to have been that of the holy war, 
in whicb the Christians imputed all their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their success to the 
assistance of their military saints ; and the learned Dr. War- 
burton appears to believe (Supplement to the Introduction to Don 
^ixote) that the first accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by those who returned from their 
eastern expeditions. But there is always some distance between 
the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness : this opinion 
|iad long existed, though perhaps the application of it had in no 
foregoing age been so frequent, nor the reception so general. 
Olympiodorus, in Photius's Extract*, tells us of one Libanius, 
who practised this kind of military mag^c, and having promised 
X^p^t otxPSv xMTik fiMpZtipnf In^fuv^ to perform great things 
against the Barbarians vfithout soldiers, was, at the instance of 
the empress Placidia, put to death, when he was about to have 
given proofs of his abilities. The empress showed some kind- 
ness in her anger, by cutting him off at a time so convenient for 
his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion 
may be found in St. Chrysostom's book de Saceriiotio, which ex- 
hibits a scene of enchantments not exceeded by any romance of 
the middle age : he supposes a spectator overlooking a field of 
battle attended by one that points out all the variovis objects of 
horror, the enuring" of destniction, and the arts of slaughter. 

y9«rfl/«f }vvatiti9 ttati i^%»f. Let him then proceed to show him 
.tn the opposite arrmts horses fijing bj enchantment^ armtd rmn 
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transported through the air, and every fiovter ana form of magic. 
Whether St. Chrysostom believed that such performances were 
really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured to en- 
liven his description, by adopting the notions of the vulg^, it is 
equally certain, that such notions were in his time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens in a 
later age ; the wars with the Saracens however gave occasion to 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally discovers prodi- 
gies, but as the scene of action was removed to a great distance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
and though day was gradually increasing upon us, the goblins 
of witchcraft still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witches 
of Warbois, whose conviction is still commemorated in an an- 
nual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of king James, 
in which this tragedy was written, many circumstances concur- 
red to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who was 
much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in person a woman accused of witch- 
craft, but had given a very formal accou .t of the practices and 
illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies 
used by them, the manner of detecting them, and the justice of 
punishing them, in his dialogues of Dutmonologie, written in the 
Scottish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. This book was, 
soon after his succession, reprinted at London, and as the ready 
way to gain king James's favour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of D<efnonologie was immediately adopted by all who 
desired either to gain preferment or not to lose it. Thus the 
doctrine of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and as 
the greatest part of mankind have no other reason for their opi- 
nions than that they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this 
persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and credulity co- 
operated in its favour. The infection soon reached the parlia- 
ment, who, in the first year of king James, made a law, by 
which it was enacted, chap, xii. That " if any person shall use 
any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit ; 2, or 
shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward 
any evil or cursed spirit to or for any intent or purpose ; 3, or 
take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — or 
the skin, bone, or any part of the dead person, to be employed 
or used in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm or enchant- 
ment ; 4, or shall use, practise, or exercise any sort of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 5, wherby any person 
shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed 
in any part of the body ; 6, That every such person being con- 
victed shall suffer death.** This law was repealed in our own 
time. ' . . 

Thus, in the time of Shakspeare, was the doctrine of witch* 
craft at once established by law and by the fashion, and it be- 
came not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it ; and as prodi- 
gies are always seen in proportion as they are expected, witches 
were every day discovered, and multiplied so fast in some places. 
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that Bishop Hall mentions a village in Lancashire,* where their 
number was greater than that of the hoases. The Jesuits and 
sectaries took advantage of this universal error, and endea- 
voured to promote the interest of their parties by pretended 
cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits ; but they were detected 
and exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakspeare might be easily al- 
lowed to found a play, especially since he has followed with great 
exactness such histories as were then thought true ; nor can it be 
doubted that the scenes of enchantment, however they may now 
be ridiculed, were both by himself and his audience thought 
awful and affecting, yobnson. 

In the concluding paragraph of Dr. Johnson's admirable intro- 
duction tu this play, Uc seems apprehensive that the fame oF 
Shakspeare's mag^c may be endangered by modem ric^cule. 
I shall not hesitate, however, to predict its security, tiU our 
national taste is wholly corrupted, and we no longer deserve the 
first of all dramatic enjoyments ; for such, in my opinion at leasts 
is the tragedy of Macbeth. Steevens. 

Malcolm II, King of Scotland, had two daughters. The 
eldest was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, thane of 
the Isles, and western parts of Scotland ; and on the death of 
Malcolm, without male issue, Duncan succeeded to the throne. 
Malcolm's second daughter was married to Sinel, thane of 
Glamis, the fatiier of Macbeth Duncan, who married the 
daughterf of Siward, earl of Northumberland, was murdered by 
his cousin german, Macbeth, in the castle of Inverness, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, in the year 1040 ; according to Hector Bo- 
ethius, in 1045. Boethius, whose History of Scotland was first 
printed in seventeen books, at Paris, in 1526, thus describes the 
event which forms the basis of the tragredy before us : ** Makbeth^ 
be persuasion of his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane counsall at 
Invemes quhare kyng Duncane happennit to be for ye tyme. 
And because he fand sufficient opportunitie, be tufport of Ban* 
qubo and otheris his friendis, he slew kyng Duncane, the vii- 
zeir of his regne.** After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth 
" come with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne.** 
CbronicUi of Scotland^ translated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. 
Macbeth was himself slain by Macduff in the y^ii^ 1061, accord- 
ing to Boethius; according to Buchanan, in 1057; at which 
time king Edward the Confessor possessed the throne of ET>g- 
land- Holinshed copied the history of Boethius, and on Holin- 
•hed's relation Sliakspeare formed his play. 

» • In Nashe's Lenten Stuff. 1599, it is said, that no less than six hundred 
witches were executetl at one time : " — it is e»'ident, by the confession of the 
six h andrcd Scotch witches executed in Scotl xnA. at Bartholomew tide wa». 
twelve month, that iu Yarnaouth road they were all tojjether ui a plump oa 
Christmas eve w is two years, when the great flood was ; and there stirred up- 
such tornadoes and firicanocii of tem»»e9t.8 as will be spoken of there whilst 
any winds or storms a:id tempests chafe and prff in the lower region.** Reed. 

t tho diMqrhtcr —1 More probably the fister. See note qa The QxaaC 

kil oC Andrew Wjntown, Vol. 11^ p. 475. Stecvejuu. 
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In the reiffn of Duncan, Banquo having^ been plundered bv 
the people of Lochaber of some of the king's revenues, wh ch 
he had collected, and bein^ dangerously wounded in the affray, 
the persons concerned tn this outrage were summoned to appear 
at a certain day. But they slew the terjeant at arm* who sum- 
moned them, and cbose one Macdowald as their captain. 
Macdowald speedily collected a considerable body of forces 
from Ireland and the Western Isles, and in one action gained a 
^ctory over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottish 
nobleman, who was (says Boethius^ " Lieutenant to Duncan in 
Lochaber," was slain. Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were 
appointed to the command of the army ; and Macdowald being 
obliged to take refuge in a castle in Lochaber, first slew hit 
wife and children, and then himself Macbeth, on entering the 
castle, finding his dead body, ordered his head to be cut on; and 
carried to the king, at the castle of Bertha^ and hit body to be 
hung on a high tree. 

At a subseauent period, in the last year of Duncan's reign, 
Sueno, kinder Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the 
purpose of mvading Scotland. Duncan immediately assembled 
an army to oppose him, and gave the command of two divisona 
of it to Macbeth and Banquo, putting himself at the head of a 
third. Sueno was successfiil in one battle, but in a second was 
routed ; and, after a great slaughter of his troops, he escaped 
with ten persons only, and fled back to Norway. Though there 
was an Interval of time between the rebellion of Macdowald and 
the invasion of Sueno, our author has woven these two actions 
together, and immediately after Sueno's defeat the present ph^ 
commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's 
history as a subject fiir the stage. " Multa bicfainUote qwdam 
noitrorum affingunt; »edy quia theatris aut MileaiitfabiUh sunt ap- 
tiora quambUtorUt ea amino. Rkrum Scot. Hist. L. VII. 
But there was no translation of Buchanan's work till after our 
author's death. 

This tragedy was written, I believe, in the year 1606. S^e 
the notes at the end. Mahne^ 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Duncan, king 0/ Scotland. 

Malcolm, ? ,. ^ 

Donalbain, 5 ^" ^'''*- 

Macbeth, > ^ , ^ ^ ,. . 

Banquo, 5 ^^^<^^ ^f ^^e kin^a army. 

Macduff, 

Lenox, 

Rosse, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 

Siward, -Car/ <?/* Northumberland, Genera/ (g/'M^ English 

Forces, 
Young Siward, hU Son. 
-Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 

*4n English Doctor, A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier, A Porter, An old Man. 



> Noblemen qf Scotland, 



Lady Macbeth.* 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witches,* 

Lordsy Gentlemen^ Officers^ Soldiers^ Murderers^Attend- 

ant8y and Messengers, 
Tfie Ghost q/* Banquo, and several other afifiaritions,. 

SCENE, 
In the End of the fourth Actj lies in England ; through 
the rest qf the Play^ in Scotland^ andy cMeJlyyat Mac- 
bcth's Castle, 



1 Lady Macbeth.'] Her name was Gruacb, filia Bodhe, See 
Lord Haile's AnnaU of Scotland, II, 332. Ritton. 

Andren of Wyntawn, in his Crony iill, informs us that this per- 
sonage was the widow of Duncan; a circumstance with which 
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ACT I.....SCENE I. 

An ofien Place. 

Thunder and laghtmng. Enter three Wttcheu 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder) lightning, or in rain? 

2 WUch. When the huriyburly 's done,^ 
When the battle 's lost and won :^ 

3 Witch. That will be ere set of sun.« 

Shakspewe must have been whoUy unacquainted: 

** — Dame Gna&k^ hys Emys wyf, 

'* Tuk, and led wyth hyr his lyf, 

*' And held hyr bathe hys Wyf and Qweyne, 

*' As befor than scho had beyne 

" Til hys £me Qwenc, lyyand 

** Quhen he was Kyng* wyth Crowne rygnand : 

** For lytyl in honowre than had he 

" They greys of affynytfe." B. VI, 35. 
^ From the incidents, however, with which Hector Boece has 
dirersified the legend of Macbeth^ our poet derired g^reater ad- 
vantages than he could have found in the original story, as relat- 
ed by Wyntown. 

The 18th chapter of his Cronykil, Book VI, together withob- 
aervations by its accurate and learned editor, wm be subjoined 
to thb tragedy, for the satisfaction of inquisitive readers. 

• — three Witcbet.'] As the play now stands, in Act IV, 
ac. i, three other witches make their appearance. See note 
thereon. Steevens. 

a '-'■'^burlybnrly *# — ] However mean this word may seem 
to modem ears, it came recommended to Shakspeare by the 
authority of Henry Peacham, who, in the year 1577, published 
a book professing to treat of \he oryiamenu of language. It is 
called n6c Garden of Eloquence ^ and has this passage : " Onoma- 
topeia, when we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name 
imitating the aownd of that it signifyeth, as burliburly^ for an 
K^rcre and tumultuaut 9tirre." Senderson, 
So, in a translation of fferodian, 13rao. 1635, p. 26: 

M I there was a mighty bulyburly in the campe/* &. . 
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13 MACBETH. 

1 Witcfu Where the place? 

a Witch. Upon the heath: 

3 Witch, There to meet with Macbeth.* 



Agun,p.324t 

•< great burlibarliu beinj^ in all parts of the em- 
pire,'* &c. Reed, 

^ When the battle *eln*t and wmi] i. e. the battle, in which 
Macbeth was then engaged. Wariurton, 
So, in King Richard III: 

<• _. while we reason here, 
*' A royal battle mig^t be won and lost.** 
So also Speed, speaking of the battle of Tgjrton : ** — by which 
only stratagem, as it was constantly averred, the battle and day 
was lo9t and natm.'** Chronicle, 1611. Malone. 

I — ere itff ^«tt».] The o|d copy unnecessarily and harshly 
reads — 

— ere the set of sun. Steevene, 
• There to meet with Macbeth. "l Thus the old copy. Mr. 
Pope, and, after him, other editors : 
There 1 go to meet Macbeth. 
The insertion, however seems to be injudicious. To meet with 
Macbeth was the final drift of all the Witches in going to the 
heath, and not the particular business or motive of any one of 
them in distinction from the rest ; as the interpolated words, / 
go, in the mouth of the third Witch, would most pertainly 
imply. 

Somewhat, however, (as the verse is evidently imperfect) 
must have been left out by the transcriber or printer Mr. CapeU 
has therefore proposed to remedy this defect, by reading— 
There to m£et vjith brave Macbeth. 
But surely, to beings intent only on mischief, a soldier's 
bravery, in an honest cause, would have been no subject o^ 
encomium. 

Mr. Malone (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this pas- 
sage) assures us, that — " There is here used as a dissyllable." 
I wish he had supported his assertion by some example. Those 
however, who can speak the line thus regulated, and suppose, 
they are reciting a verse, may profit by the direction they have 
received. 

The pronoun " their," having two vowels together, may be 
split into two syllables ; but the adverb " there^* can only be 
used as a monosyllable, unless pronounced as if it were written 
« the-re," a license in which even Chaucer has not indulged 
lumself. 

It was convenient for Shakspeare's introductory scene, that 
his first Witch should appear uninstructed in her mission. Had 
she not *. equired information, tlie audience must have remained 
ignorant of what it was necessary for them to know. Her 
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1 TfttcA. i come, GraymalkinF 
^i/. Paddock calls :— Anon.— ^ 



lipeeches therefore, proceed in {he form of interrog^torieB ; hot 
all on a sudden, an aaswer is given to a qaestion which had not 
been asked. Here seems to be a chasm, which I shall attempt 
to supply by the introductjon of a single pronoun, and by distri- 
buting the hitherto mutilated line among the three speakers: 
3 Wttch. There to meet with — 

1 JVitcb, Wb<m,7 

2 Wttcb. Macbeth. 
Distinct replies have now been afforded to the three necessary 

inquiries — When — Wlkre — and Whom the Witches were to meet. 
Their conference receives no injury from my insertion and ar- 
rangement. On the contrary, the dialogue becomes more regu* 
lar and consistent, as each of the hags will now have spoken thrice^ 
(a magical number) before they join in utterance of the conclud- 
ing words, which relate only to themselves. — I should add, that, 
in the two prior instances, it is also the second Witch who ftir- 
nishes decisive and material answers ; and that I would give the 
words — " I come, Graymalkin !** to the third. By assistance 
from such of our author's plays as had been published in quarto, 
w«= have often detected more important errors in the folio 1623, 
which, unluckily, supplies the most ancient copy of Macbeth, 

Steeven9. 

f Graymatkin /] From a little black-letter book, entit- 
led, Bevoare the Cat\ 1584, I find it was permitted to a Witch 
to take an her a catte'9 bocly nine times. Mr. Upton observes, that, 
to understand this passage, we should suppose one familiar call- 
ing with the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking of a 
toad. 

Again, in Nenesfrom Scoiiand^ &c. (a pamphlet of which the 
reader will find the entire title in a future note on this play): 
" Moreover she confessed, that at the time when his majestie 
was in Denmarke, shee becing accompajiied with the parties be- 
fore specially mentioned, tooke a crzf and chnstenedit,and after- 
ward bound to each part of that cat the cheefest parte of a dead 
man, and several joyntes of his bodie, and that in the night 
following the said cat was convayed into the middest of the sea 
by all these witches savling in their riddles or civcs as is afore- 
said, and so left the said cat right before the towne of Leith in 
Scotland. This doone, there did arise such a tempest in the sea, 
as a greater hath not bene seene," &c. Steerens, 

• Paddock calU: — fee] This, with the two following lines^ 
is given in the folio to the three Witches. Some preceding edi- 
tors have appropriated the first of them to the second Witch. 

Accordingto the late Dr. Goldsmith, and some other natural- 
ists, a frog is called 9^ paddock in the North; as in the foUowiog " 
instance, in Casar and Bomfey, by ChapmaT), 1607 a 
** — Paddockest todcs, and watersnakea." 
^OL. VII. & 
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Fair is foul, and foul is fair:« 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches vanish. 

SCENE II. 

j1 Camp, near Fores. 

Alarum nmthin. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Do- 
NALBAiN, Lenox, with Attendants^ meeting a bleeding 
Soldier. 

Bun, What bloody man, is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the sergeant,^ 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 

Again, in Wyntonwn it Cronyiil, B. I, c. xiii, 55 : 
" As ask, or eddyre, tade, or fiade.** 

In Shakspeare, however, it certainly means a toad. The re- 
presentation of St. James in the witches' house (one of the set 
of prints taken from the painter called Helliab Breugel, 1566,) 
exhibits witches flying up and down the chimney on brooms ; and 
before the fire sit grimalkin Siwd paddock, i. e. a cat, and a toad, 
with Several baboons. There is a cauldron boiling, witJi a witch 
near it, cutting out the tongue ofa snake, as an ingredient for tlie 
charm. A representation somewhat similar likewise occurs in 
Kevaesfrom Scotland, &c. a pamphlet already quoted. Steevens. 

" Some say, they [witclies ] can keepe devils and spirits, 

in the likeness of todes and cuts." Scot's Discover;/ of Witcb- 
craft, [1584] Book I, c iv. Toilet. 

• Fair is foul, and foul is fair .•'\ i. e. we make these sudden 
changes of the weather. And Macbeth, speaking of this day, 
soon after says : 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen. Warbttrton. 

The common idea of witches has always been, that they had 
absolute power over the weather, and could raise storms of any 
kind, or allay them, as tliey pleased. In conformity to this no- 
tion, Macbeth addresses them, in the fourth Act : 
Though you untie the viinds^ &c. Steevens. 

I believe the meaning is, that to us, perverse and malignai^ m 
ve Me, fair is foul f and foul is fair. Johnson. 

This expression seems to have been proverbial. Spenser has 
it in tiie 4th Book of the Faery ^een .• 

" Then f air grev) foul, &ndfoul grew fair in sight." Farmer ^ 

I This it the sergeant,] Holinshed is the best interpreter of 
Shakspeare in his historical plays ; for he not only takes his 
facts fVom him, but often his very words and expressions. That 
historian, in his account of Macdowald'» rebellion, mentions, that 
on the first a{)pearance of a mutinous spirit among the people, 
the king sent a sergeant at arms into the country, to bring up the 
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•Gainst my captivity: — Hail, brave friend I 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold, Doubtfully it stood ;* 

As two spent swimmers, that do ding together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald' 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that,* 

chief offenders to answer the charge preferred against them ; 
but they, instead of obeying, misused the intstengef vtitb tundry 
reproaches^ and finally slew hint. Tliis sergeant at arms is certainly 
the origin of the bleeding sergeant introduced on the present occa- 
J^ion. Shakspeare just caug'ht the name from Holinshed, but the 
rest of the story not suiting* his purpose, he does not adhere to 
it. The stage -direction o^ entrance, where the bleeding captain 
is mentioned, was probably the work of the player edltora, and 
not of the poet. 

Sergeant, however, (as the ingenious compiler of the Glossary 
to A. of Wjnto^n''s Crojiyiil observca) is "adegrec in mUlt.4.iy 
service now unknown/' 

** 0£ sergewidys thare and knychtis kene 

" He gat a gret cumpany.** B. VIII, ch. xxvi, v. 396. 
The same word occurs again in the fourth Poem of Lawrence 
Minot, p. 19 : 

" He hasted him to the swin, with serganus snell, 

"To mete with the Normandes thatfals war and fell.** 
According to M. le Grand, (says Mr. Ritson) sergeants were a 
sort of gens d*annes. Steevens. 

2 Doubtfully it stood !'\ Mr. Pope, who introduced the epithet 
long^ to assist the metre, and reads — 

Doubtful long it stood, > . ■ 
has thereby injured the sense. If the comparison was meant to 
coincide in all circumstances, the struggle could not be long. I 
read — 

Doubtfully it stood; 
The old copy has — Doubtfull — so that my addition consists of 
but a single letter. Steevens. 

3 _ Macdoniaald — ] Thus the old copy. According to 
Holinshed we should read — Macdowald. Steevens. 

So also the ScotUsh Chronicles. However, it is possible that 
Shakspeare might have preferred the name that has been sub-* 
stituted, as better sounding. It appears from a subsequent 
scene that he had attentively read Holinshed's account of the 
murder of king Duff, by Dotkvald, Lieutenant of the ^astle of 
Fores ; in consequence of which he might, either from inadver- 
tence, or choice, have here written — Macdonvsald. Malone. 

* to tbitf &c.] i. e. in addition to that. So, in Troilus 

and Cressida, Act 1, sc. i : 

*.* The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength» 
" Fierce to tlieir skill, and to their fierceness valiaat." 
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1« HACBETH* 

The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,) from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowg^lasses is supplied;* 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smilingj' 

The soldier who describes Macdonwald, seems to mean, that^ 
i» addition to bis assumed character' of rebel, be abounds vuitb tbt 
numerous enormities towbicb man, in bis natural state, is liable. 

Steevens, 

' —^from. the western isles 

Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied/] Whether supplied 

of, for supplied from or vsitb, was a kind of Grecism of Shak- 

speare's expression; or whether c/be a corruption of the editors, 

who took Kernes and Gallov^glasses, which were only light and 

heavy armed foot, to be the names of two of the western islands, 

I don't know. *• Hinc conjecturae vig^rem etiam adjiciunt arma 

quaedam Hibernica, Gallic is antiquis similia, jacula nimlrum 

peditum levis armaturae quos Kernos vocant, nee non secures et 

loricae ferrex peditum illorum gravioris armaturae, quos GaU 

loglassios appellant." Warai Antiq. Hiber. cap. vi. Warburton, 

Of And ivitb are indiscriminately used by our ancient writei*** 

So, in Tbe Spanish Tragedy : 

" Performed ^pleasure by your son the prince." 
Again, in God*s Revenge against Murder, hist, vi : ** Sypontiw 
in the mean time is prepared <f two wicked gondaliers,** &c« 
Again, in Tbe History of Belyas Knight of tbe Sun, bl. I. no date > 
** — he was well garnished ^ spear, sword, and armoure," &c. 
These are aVew out of a thousand instances which might be 
brought to the same purpose. 

Kernes and Gallovoglasees are characterized in The Legend of 
Koger Mortimer. See Tbe Mirror for Magistrates : 

" the Gallovtglas, the Kerne, 

** Yield or not yield, whom so they take, they slay," 
See also Stanyhurst's Description of Ireland, ch. viii, fol. 28, 
JSolinsbed, edit. 1577. Steewns. 

The old copy has Gallono-grosses. Corrected by the editor of 
Ihe second folio. Malone. 

• And fortune, on bis damned quarrel rmiling,'] The old copy 
has— Twrtrr)'/ but I am inclined to read quarrel, parrel wat' 
formerly used for cause, or for the occasion of a quarrel, and is to 
be foupd in that ^ense in Holinshed's account of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the Prince of Cumberland, 
thought, says the historian, that he had a just quarrel to endea- 
tour after the crown. The sense therefore is. Fortune smiling 09 
his execrable cause, &c. yobmon. 

The word quarrel occurs in Holinshed's relation of this verjr 
fact, and may be regarded as a sufficientproaf of its having been 
the term here employed by Shakspeare : ** Out of the western 
isles there came to Macdowald a great multitude of people, to 
KimX. him in that rebellious quwrel.** Besides, MscdgwaJd't 
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Show'd like a rebel's whore :^ But all 's too weak : 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name) 

Disdaining fortune^ with his brandish'd steely 

Which smok'd with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, till he fac'd the slave ;• 

ftumry (i. e. game) must have consisted of DuncanU frieruU^ 
and would the speaker then have applied the epithet — damned 
to them ? and what have the smile# of fortune to do over a carw 
nage, when we have defeated our enemies ? Her business is 
then at an end. Her smiles or frowns are no longer of any con- 
sequence. We only talk of these, while we are pursuing our 
fuarrdj and the event of it is uncertain. 

The word — quarrel^ in the same sense, occurs also in MS. HsrI. 
4690 : '* Thanne sir Edward of BailoU towke his leve off king 
Edwarde, and went ayenne into Scottelonde, and' was so grrete 
a lorde, and so moche had his wille, that he touke no hede to 
hem that halpe him in his quarelle /" &c. Stefvent. 

The reading proposed by Dr. Johnson, and bis explanation of 
it, are jstrongly supported by a passage in our author's King yohm* 

" And put his cause and quarrel 

" To the disposing of the cardinaL" 
Again^^ in this play of MacbetB : 

" *i! and the chance, of goodness, 

" Be like our warranted quarrel.** 
Here we have vtarranted quarrel, the exact opposite of damned 
quarrel, as the text is now regulated. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essays, uses the word in the same sense : 
•* Wives are young men's mistresses,, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry, when he will." Malone. 

7 Show'd Hie a rebel** mbore .*] I suppose the meaning is, 
that fortune, while she smiled on him, deceived him. Shak- 
speare probably alludes to Macdowald's first successful action, 
elated by which he atten^ted to pursue hia fortune* but lost hit 
life. Malone ^ 

• Like valour^* minion, 
Carv*d out bi» pcusagt, till he /he'd the elave^'] The old 
copy reads — 

Like valour^s Tmruon, carv*dout hispaesage 
Till hefac*d the slave. 
As an hemistich must be admitted, it seems more favourable 
to the metre tliat it should be found where it is now left. — Till 
Ae fac'd the sUeoe, could never be designed as the beginning of a 
verse, if harmony were at all attended to in itfrconsti'uctlon. 

Steevetu^ 
Like vfl/owr** minion,]' So, in JHrigyohnr 
•* — fijrtune shall cull forth, 
"■ Out of one side, her happv m.inion** Malotut*. 

a. a 
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18 MACBETH. 

* 

And ne'er shook hands,^ nor bade ^sirewel to him, « 
Till he unseamM him from the nave to the chops,^ 

» And ne'er shook handi^ &c-] The old copy reads-r JT-iicA 
fwvV. 

— ^ shook hands — ] So, in Kin^ Henry VI, P. Ill : 

«• Till our king Henry had shook hands with death." 

Steevem. 
Mr. Pope, instead of which, here, and in many other places, 
i*eads — Hoho. But there is no need of change. There is scarcely 
one of our author's plays in which he has not nsed which for who. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: ««-^tfae old shepherd, vii&icifr stands 
by," &c. Malone, 

The old reading'— ^i>tc^ never, appears to indicate that some 
antecedent words, now irretrievable, were omitted in the play- 
house manuscript; unless the compositor's eye had caught Wi6<Cifr 
from a fcH*eg6ing line, and printed it instead of And, . Which, in 
the present instance, cannot well have been substituted for who^ 
because it wiU refer to the slant Macdonel, instead of hit 
eonqueror Macbeth. Steevens. 

1 — — _ be unseamed him from the nave to the chops,*] We sel- 
dom hear of such terrible cross blows given and received but by 
giants and miscreants in Amadis de Gaule. Besides, it must be 
a strange aukward stroke that could unrip him upwards from the 
navel to the chops. But Shakspeare certainly wrote : 

-^— he unseamed him from the nape to the chmfts. 
i. e. cut his skull in two ; which might be done by a Highlander'ii 
sword. This was a reasonable blow, and veiy naturally^ express- 
ed, on supposing it given when the head oi the wearied com- 
batant was reclining downwards at the latter end of a long duel. 
For the nape is the hinder part of the neck, where the vertebrs^ 
join to the bone of the skull. So, in Coriolapnts .* 

** O ! that you could turn your eyes towards the napes 
of your necks." 
The word unseamed likewise becomes very proper; and allndea 
to the suture which goes across the crown of the head* in that 
direction called the «/fttra.*o^itta/M/ and which, consequently, 
must be opened by such a stroke. It is remarkable, that Milton, 
who in his youth read and imitated our poet much, particularly 
in his Comus, was misled by this corrupt reading. For in the 
manuscript of that poem, in Trinity-College library, the follow- 
ing lines are read thus : 

** Or drag him by the c\u*ls, and cleave his sca/pe 

" Dawn to the hi'ppes.** 
An evident imitation of this corrupted passage . But he altered 
it with better judgment to— 

** to a foul death 

" Curs'd as his life." Warburton, 
The old reading is certainly the true one, being justified by 4 
[^sage in Dido ^ueene of Carthage, by Thomas Nash, 1594 : 
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Asid fixM his head tipon our l>attlel&«nt|i. 

Ihiu, Oj vsdiant cousin 2 worthy gentleman ! 

Sold, As whence the sun *gins his Teflexi<Mi* 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ;^ 



" Then from the navel to the throat at once 

" He ript old Priam." 
So likewise in an ancient MS . entitled Tbe Boke of Suntyng, 
that it elated May%ter of Game .- Cap. V, " Som men haue aey 
hym slitte a manj^o tbeykne up to the breety and alee hym all atarke 
dede at o strok.'* Steevent, 

Again, by the. following passage in an unpublisliedflay^ertit" 
led 7^ Wtid, by Thomas Middleton, in which the Mine woub4 
b described, though the stroke is reversed : 

" Draw it, or I '11 rip thee down from neck to navel, 
«* Though there ^s small glory in *t." Malone. 
S Am ^obence the «im'gins bis reflexion -— ] The thought is ex« 
pressed with some obscurity, butthe plain meanine is this : As the 
same quarter, ntbence the blessing of dayMght artsesy sotnetitnet 
sends us^bya dreadful reverse y the cauimities ^storms and tempests / 
so the glorious event of Maebetb^s victory, ivbicb promised us the 
somforts ofpeace^ vjos immediately succeeded by the alarming nens 
of the Norvjeyan invasion. The natural history of the winds, &c. 
is foreign to the explanation of this passage. Shakspeare does 
•otBiean, in conformity to any tlieory, to say that storms generally 
come from the east. If it be allowed that they sometimes issue 
from that quarter, it is sufficient for the purpose of his compari- 
son. Steevens. 

The natural history of the winds, kc. was idly introduced on 
this occasion by Dr. Warburton. Sir William D'Avenant's read- 
ing of this passage, in an alteartion of this play, published in 
i^uarto, in 1674, aflbrds a reasonably good comment upon it: 
" But then this day-break of our victory 
** Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
•* That spring from whence our hopes did seem to rise.'* 

Malone. 
a — thunders break ;] The word break is wanting in the 
•Idest copy. The other folios and Rowe read— Arefliw^. Mr. 
Pope made the emendation. Steewns. 

Break, which was suggested by the reading of the second folio, 
is very unlikely to have been the word omitted in the original 
copy. It agrees with thundei-s ; — ^but who ever talked of the 
breaking of A storm, P Malone. 

The phrase, I believe, is sufficiently common. Thus Dryden* 
in All for Lrjve, &c. Act I : 

** — — the Roman camp 

" Hangs o'er us black and threat'ning, like a storm 
" Just breaking o'er our heads." 
Again, in Ogilby'B version of the 17th Iliudf 
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So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to come,. 
Discomfort swells.^ Markv king of Scotland, mark r 
No sooner justice had,^ with, valour arm'd, 
CompellM these skipping Kernes to trust their heels -^ 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish'd arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Mun, Dbmay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes ;' 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 
If I say sooth, 1 must report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks';? 
So they 
Doubly redoubled strokesJ upon the foe.: 

** Hector o'er all an fron tempest spreads, 

** Th' impending storm will breai upon our heads ."" 

Steevens: 

♦ Discomfort *TOe//r.} Discomfort the natural opposite to cofTt* 
Jbrt. yoonson. 

i Our tapiavnry Macbeth and Banquo ? 
Sold. Tcf,-] The reader can- 

not fail to observe, that some word, necessary to complete the 
verse, has been omitted in the old copy. Sir T. Hanmer reads — 
Our captains, brave Macbeth, &c. Steevens. 

• A* cannons overchapg*d voith double cracks ; &c. J That is, witfr 
double charges , a metonymy of the effect for the cause. Htathi. 

Mr. Theobald ha» endeavoured to improve the sense of thi»> 
passage,, by altering the punctuation thusc 
— — they tvere 
As cannons overcharged,' with double cracks 
So they redoubled strokes — 
He declares, with some degree of exultation, that he has no ideaf. 
of a cannon charged with double cracks; but surely the great au- 
thor will not gain much by an alteration which makes, him say of 
a hero, tliat he redoubles stroke* with double cracks, an expressioir 
not more loudly to be applauded, or more easily pardoned, than 
that wliich is rejected in its favour. 

That a cannon is charged with thunder, or with double thunders^ 
maybe written, not only without nonsense, but with elegance, and 
nothing else is here meant by cracks, which, in the time of this 
writer, was a word ofsuch emphasis and dignity, that in this pla]»' 
&c terms the general dissolution of nature the cnad of doom. 

y^hnsorr.. 
Crack is used on a similar occasion by Baroabj Goo^,. iahis 
Cupido. Conquer ed,^ I4»63t :■ 
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Except they meant to bathe in reeking woundB, 

Or memorize another Golgotha,' ^ 

I cannot tell; 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun, So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds \ 
They amack of honour both: — Go, get him surgeons. 

[Exit Sold. aUen4e^ 
Enter Rosss*^ 
Who comes here ?* 



•• The cannon's cracke begins to roorc 

" And darts full thycke they flye, 
** And covep'd thycke the armyes both, 
** And framde a counter-skye." 
Barbour, the old Scotch Poet, calls tire-anns — **erakyt of war.^ 

Steevent. 
Again, in the old play of King 3^obn, 1591> and applied, fS 
here, to ordnance : 

*' — • as harmless and without effect, . . 

'* As is the echo of a cannon's crack,** Malone^ 

t Doubly redoubled strokes Stcl So, in King Richard II v 
** And let thy blows, dwhty redoubled^ 
" FaU," &Q. 
The irregularity of the metre, however, induces me to believe 
•ur author wrote — 

■■ they vjere 

M cannons overcbarg'd voiib double crack*. 
Doubly redoubling stroke* upon the foe. 
For this thought, however, Shakspeare might have been in- 
debted to Ca:$ton*s JReeuyel, 8ca. **,The batayll was sharp, tha» 
the grekes dowblid and redo^blid their stroke*" &c. Steevens, 

■ Or memorize another Golgotha,'] That is, or make another. 
Golgotha, which should be celebrated and delivered down to 
posterity, with as frequent mention as Uie first. Heath, 

The word memorize, which some suppose to have been coined, 
by Shakspeare, is used by Spenser, in a sonnet to Lord Buck- 
hurst, prefixed to his Pastorals, 1579 : 

** In vaine 1 thinke, right honourable lord, 
*• By this rude rime to m^Tnorizethy name." T. Wartou, 
The word is likewise used by Dravton j and by Chapman, in 
his translation of the second Book of HomA*, 159ft: 
" -p— ■ and Clymene, whom fame 
♦' Uath, for her fair eyes, niemorizd.** 
And again, in a copy of verses prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorge'-s 
translation of Lucan, 1614 : 

" Of them whose acts they mean to memorisie.'* Steeven*, 

• Evter Rosse.] The old copy — ^Enter Rosse and Angus.- but 
M oply the y\m^ of Rosse is spokeh to, or speaks any thinj^ In 
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22 Macbeth: 

MaL The worthy thane of Rosse. 

Le7i, What a haste looks through his eyes ! So should 
he look, ' • 

That seems to speak thhigs strange.* 

the remaining- part of this scene, and as Duncan expresses him- 
self in the sing-ular number, — 

" Whence cam'st tbou^ worthy thane ?" 
Angus may be considered as a supei'fluous- c\ aracter. Had his 
present appearance been designed, the king would naturally 
have taken some notice of him. Steevens ^ 

It is clear, from a subsequent passage, tliat the entry of Angus 
was here designed ; for in scene iu> he again enters with Rosse, 
and says, — 

** — — We are sent 

** To give thee from our royal master thanks." Maionc^ 
Because Ilosse and Angus accompany each other in a subse- 
quent scene, does it follow tLit they make their entrance tog^e- 
tfter on the present occasion ? Steevetis: 

' W6o coTtics here ?] The latter word is here employed as a 
diasyllable. Malone. 

Mr. Malone has abeady directed us to read — There — as. a 
dissyllable, but without supporting his direction by one example 
of such a practice. < 

I suspect that the poet wrote — 

Who is V comes here ? or — But who comes here ? 

Steeven*. 

» — — — — So should be look. 

That seems to speak things strange.'] The meaning of this 
passage, as it now stands, is, so should he look, that looks as if he 
told things strange. But Rosse neither yet told strange things, 
nor could look as if he told them. Lenox only conjectured 
from his air that he had strange things to tell, and therefore un- 
doubtedly said : 

* What a haste looks through his eyes ! 

So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 
He looks like one that is big viitb something of importance ; a 
metaphor so natural that it is eveiy day used in common dis< 
course, yohnson. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that the meaning of Lenox is " So 
should he look, who seems as if he had strange things to speak.'* 

• The following passage in The Tempest seems to afford noimapt 
comment upon this:* 

« pr'ythee, say on : 

•• The setting of thinfe eye and cheek, proclaim 
«? A matter from tltee — " 
Again, in King Richard II: 

•• Men judge by tlic complexion of the sky, &c. 

" So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 

" My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say." Steevetu^ 
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Ro88e. God save the kingl 

Dwm- Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane? 

Rosse. From Fife, great kingf, 

Where the Norweyan banner flout the sky,* 

And fan our peopFe cold."* 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict? 

Till that fieliona's bridegroom, lapt in proof,^ 

That seems tospeai things strange 7\ L e. that seems about to 
speak strange things. Our author himself furnishes us with the 
best comment on this passage. In Antony and Cleopatra we meet 
with nearly the same idea i 

" The business of this man lo&h out of hint,** Malone, 

s «»»« flout the sky^ The banners may be poetically describ- 
ed as waving in mockery or defiance of tie skv. So, in Kin^ 
Sdvjard III, I599z 

" And new replenished pendants cuff the air, 
** And beat the wind, that for their gaudiness 
" Straggles to kiss them.** 

The sense of the passage, however, collectively taken, is this: 
Where the triumphant flutter of the Norvseyan standards ventilates 
or cools the soldiers vsho bad been heated through their efforts to *e- 
cure such numerous trophies of victory. Steevens. 

Again, in King yohn? 

" Mocking the air, with colours idly stwead.'* 

This passage has perhaps been misunderstood. The meaning 
seems to be, nottliat the Nonveyan banners proudly insulted the 
sky; but that, the standards being taken by Duncan's forces, 
and fixed in the ground, the colours idly flap|)ed about, serving 
only to cool the conquerors, instead of beii^ proudly displayed 
by their former possessors. The line in King John, therefore* 
is the most perfect comment on this* Malone* 

* And fan our people cold."] In all probability, some words that 
rendered this a complete verse have been omittedi a loss more 
frequently to be deplored in the present tragedy, than perhaps 
in any other of Shakspeare . Steevens. 

« Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof,] This passage 
may be added to the many others, which show how little Shak- 
speare knew of ancient mythology. Henley. 

Our author might have been misled by Holinshed, who, 
p. 567 i speaking of King Henry F, says : ** He declared that the 
goddesse of battell, called Bellona,'** &c. &.c. Shakspeare, there- 
fore, hastily concluded that the Goddess of War was wife to tlie 
God of it; or might have been misled by Chapman's version of 
a line in the 5th Iliad of Homer: 

" Mars himself, match'd with his female tnate.** '■ 

tapt in proof, is, defended by armour of proof Steevens. 
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Confronted him with self-comparisons,' 
Point against point rebellious^ arm 'gainst arnb 
Curbing his lavish spirit: And, to conclude! 
The victory fell on us ; .■ ■' ■ 

Bun. Great happiness S 

Bosae. That now 
Sweno, the Norways* king/ craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him, burial of bjs men, 
Till he disbursed) at Saint Colmes' inch,* 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

® Confronted him fottb self-eomparhans^ By bifn, in this verscjp 
is meant Norway; as the plain construction of the English re- 
quires. And the assistance the thane of CavjdorhvA^vQn Norway, 
was underhand; (which Rosse and Angus, indeed, had discover- 
ed, but was unknown to Macbeth;) Cawdor being in the coiut 
all this while, as appears from Angus's speech to Macbeth, 
when he meets him to salute him with the title, and insinuates 
his crime to be lining the rebel vjitb hidden help and ^vantage, 

— witb self-comparisons,] i. e. gave him as good as he 
brought, shew'd he was his equal. Warburton. 

7 That nov3 
Sweno, the Norway* s iing,'\ The present irregularity of me. 
tre induces me to believe, that — Sweno vfHB only a marginal re- 
ference, injudiciously thrust into the text; and that the line origi- 
nally stood thus : 

That now the Norviay*^ king crave* composition. 

Could it have been necessary for Rosse to tell Duncan the 
name of his old enemy, the king of Norway ? Steeven*. 

• Saint Colmes' inch,] Colmes is to be considered as a 

dissyllable. . 

Colmes^incb^ now called Inchcofnb^ is a small island ly\ng m the 
Fii'th of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Co- 
lumb; called by Cambden Inch Colm, or The Isle of Coiumba* 
Some of the modern editors, without authority, read— y. 

Saint Colmes* -kill Isle{ 
but very erroneously ; for Colmes* Inch, and Colmkill, are two 
different islands; the former Ivingon the eastern coast, near the 
place where the Danes were defeated; the latter in the western 
seas, being the famous lona, one of the Hebrides. 

Holinshed thus relates the whole circumstance : •* The Danes 
- that escaped, and got once to their ships, obteined of Makbeth for a 
great summe of gold, that such of their friends as were slaine, 
might be buried in Saint Colmes* Inch. In memorie whereof 
many old sepultures are yet in the said Inch, there to be seene 
graven with the armes of the Danes " Inch, or Inshe, in the Irish 
and Irse bnguages, signifies an island. See Lhuyd's Arcb^^ *■ 
iogia* St'eevens* 
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Dun. No moBC that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest:— Go, pronounce his death,* 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ros9e, I '11 see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A Heath. 

JTnmder. Rnter the three Witches. 

1 Witch, Where hast thou been, sister? 

2 Witch, Killing swine.^ 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou ?» 

I Witch, A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd :*- 

Give mcy quoth I : 
Aroint thecy witch P the rump-fed ronyon* cries.' ^ 

• ''^^ pronounce bit deatby'\ The old copy, injuriously to w»* 
tre»read»— 

'--rT pronounce bis present deatb. Steevent. 

1 Xt//ing swine."] So, in a Detection of damnable Drifiee practized 
by three Witcbes^ &c. arraigned at Cbelmisforde in JEssex^ &c. 1579, 
bl. I. 12mo. *' — Item, aUo she came on a tyme to the house of - 
one Robart Lathburie &c. who dislyking her dealyng, sent ber 
borne emptit; but presently after her departure, his boggesfdl 
sicJte and died, to the number of twentie." Steevens. . ^ 

•1 Witch. TTbere bast thovL been, sister? 

2 Witch. Killing swine. 

3 Witch. Sister, where tbou .*] Thus the old copy ; yet I can- 
not help supposing that these three speeches, collectively taken, 
were meant to form one verse, as follows : 

1 Witcb. Where hast been, sister? 

2 mtcb. Killing swine. 
Smtcb, Where thou f 

If ik\y supposition be well founded, there is as little reason for 
preserving the useless tbou in the first lUie, as the repetition of 
«M2er, in the third. Steevens. 

* Aroint tbee, witcb /} Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. Pope. 

In one of the folio editions the reading la-^Anoint tbee, in a 
sense very consistent with the common account of witches, who 
are related to perform many supernatural acts, by the means of 
unguents, and particularly to fly through the air to the places 
where they meet at their hellish festivals. la this sense, wwiftt 
tbt^c, witcb, will mean, away, witcb,- to your infernal asse^nbly. 
This reading I was inclined to favour, because I had met with 
VOL. VII. C 
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56 MACBETH. 

Her husband *s to Aleppo gone, master o* the Tiger r 

the word aroint in no^ other author ; till looking^ into Heame's 
Col/ecthnSf I found it in a very old drawing, that he has publiah- 
ed,* in which St. Patrick is represented visiting hell, and put- 
' ting the devils into great confusion by bis presence, of whom 
one, thai is driving the damned before him with a prong, has a 
label issuine out of his mouth with these words, out out 
arongt, of which the last is evidently the same with aroint, 
and used in the same sense as in this passage, yobnton. 

Dr. Johnson's memory, on the present occasion, appears to 
have deceived lum iu more than a single instance. The subject 
of the above-mentioned drawing is ascertained by a label affix- 
ed to it in Gothie letters. letus Cbritttu, resurgent a mortuU 
•poliat infernum. My predecessor, indeed, might have been 
misled by an uncouth abbreviation in the Sacred Name. 

The words — Out out arongt, are addressed to our Redeemer 
by Satan, who, the better to enforce them, accompanies them 
with a blast of the bom he holds in his right hand. Tartareum 
intendit cornu. If the instrument he grasps in his left hand was 
meant for a prong, it is of singular make . 

Satan is not " driving the damned before him ;" nor i^ any 
other daemon present to undertake that office.. Redemption, not 
punishment, is the subject of the piece. 

This story of Christ's exploit, in his descensus ad inferos (as Mr« 
Tyrwhitt has observed in a note on Chaucer, 3512,) is taken 
from the Gospel of Nicodemus, and was called by our ancestors 
tbe barrominge of belle, under which title it was represented 
among the Chester Whitsun Playes,MS. Harl. 2013. 

JRjmt you mtcb, quotb Besse Locket to ber moiber, is a North 
Country proverb. The word is used again in JK;^ Z«ar.- 
" And aroint thee, witch, arofw* thee." 

Anoint is the reading of the foUo 1664, a book of no authority. 

Steevens.. 
4 ^i— tbe rump-fed ration — ] The chief cooks in noblemen's 
!kmilies, colleges, religpious houses, hospitals, &c. anciently 
claimed the emoluments or kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, 
rumps, &c. which they sold to the poor. The weird sister in this 
scene, as an insult on the poverty of the woman who had called 
her vfitcb, reproaches her poor abject state, as not being 
able to procure better provision thanotfals, which are considered 
as the refuse of the tables of others. Col^Kper, 

So, in Tbe Ordinance for tbe Government (^Prince Edward, 14/H, 
the following fees are allowed:—" mutton's heades, the runipes of 
every beefe," &c. Again, in l^be Ordinances of tbe Houseboldcf 
George Duke of Clarence : " — the hinder shankes of the mutton* 
with the rumpe, to be feable.*' 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Staple ofNipws, old Penny-boy says to 
the cook : 

• See Ectypi Varia Bcc. Studio ct cura Thomac Hcarnc, Sec. 1737. Sucvtns. 
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MACBETH- ar 

But in a sieve I 'II thither sai^^ 
And, like a i*at without a tail/ 

" And then remember meat for my two dog^ ; 

" Fat flaps of mutton» kidneys, rumps," 8tc. 
Again, in Jf^U at several Weapons, by Beaumont and Fletchert 

** A niggard to your commons, that you 're fain 

" To size your belly out with shoulder fees, 

** With kidneys, rumps, and cues of single beer.*" 
In TJbe Mooi of Ilaukynge, &c. (commonly called The Boot nf 
St, Albans) bl. 1. no date, among the proper terms used in kepyng 
(fhaukes, it is said: " The hauke tyreth upon rumps** Sfeetem. 
* — ronyon cries.'] i.e. scabby or mangy woman. Fr. rog- 
neux, royne, scurf. Thus Chaucer, in The Romaunt^tbe Rose, 
p. 551: 

"-— — hernecke 

" Withoute« Meine, or scabbe, or fow*.*' 
Shakspeare uses tlie substantive again in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and the adjective— rcjynMA, m A» y<m Like it. Steepens, 

6 in a sieve Vll thither ^ail,"] Reginald Scott, in bis- X>«. 

tovery <f Witchcraft, 15ft4, says it was believed that witches 
•* could sail in an egg shell, a cockle or muscle shell, through 
and under the tempestuous seas," Again^jsays Sir W. D'Ave- 
nant. In his Alhovine, 1629 : 

** He sits like a witch sailingin a sieve V 
Again, in Nevcesfrom, Scotland .- Declaring the damnable Lfe 
<f Doctor Fian a notable Sorcerer, vihovitis burned at Edinbrough in 
yanuarie last, 15^1; ^hicb Doctor vtas Register to the Devi II, 
that sumdrie TiTnes preached at North Baricke Kirke, to a Number 
tfnptarious Witches. With the true Examination of the said Doc 
tor atid Witches, as they uttered them in the presence of the Scottish 
King^ Discovering how they pretended to benitch and drovone his 
Majestie in the Sea comm^ing from Denmarke, %vtth other such 
VMmder/ul Matters' as the Hie hath not bin heard at afiie Time. 
Published accorditig to the Scottish Copic. Printed for William 
Wright: ** -^ and that all they together went to sea, each one J a 
a nddle or cive, and went in the same very substantially with flag- 
gons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way in the 
same riddles or c/w*,'' &c. Br. Farmer found the title of tliis 
scarce pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunsell's Catalogue, 
he. 1595^ with additions by Archbishop Harsenetand Thomas 
Baker the Antiquanan. It is almost needless to mention that 
I have since met with the pamphlet itself. Steevens. 

» And, like a rat nvithout a tail,'} It should be remembered, 
(as it was the belief of the times,) that though a witch could 
assume the form of any animal she pleased, the tail would still 
be wanting. 

The reason given by some of the old writers, ^r sucli a defi- 
«itiicy, is, l^at though the hands and feet, by an easy change,^ 
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2» MACBETH, 

I '1! do, I *1I do, and I '11 do.« 

2 mtch. I '1! give thee a wind.<> 
1 ^racA. Thou art kind. ' 

3 Witch. And I another. 

I Witch. I myself hare all the other; 
And the very ports they blow,* 
All the quarters that they know 

wiight be converted into the four paws of a beast, there uras still 
HO part about a woman which corresponded with the length of 
tail common to almost all our four-footed creatures. Steevcns. 

• J'lldo, Vll do^ and I HI do, 

V the 9bifmian^§ card,"-—^ 

Look vabat I have. < 

SJi>ovj me, show m«.— — 

ThutdogoiUfout, about f'^'^'l As 1 cannot help mipposing 
> this scene to have been uniformly metrical when our alutbor 
wrote it, in its present state I suspect it to be clogged with inter- 
polations or mutilated by omissions. 

Want of coiTCsponding I'hymes to the forec^ing lineslndu^e^ 
me to bint at vacuities which cannot be supplied, and intrusions 
which (on the bare autliority of conjecture) must not be expelled. 
Were even the condition of modem transcripts for the stage 
understood by the public, the frequent accidents by which a 
poet's meaning is depraved, and his measure vitiated, would 
need no illustration. Steevensm 

9 I *llgivc tbee ayitid,] This free gift of a wind is to be consi- 
dered as an act of sisterly friendship, for witches were supposed 
to sell them. So, mSvmmer'e latt Will and Tettamenty 1600: 
•*— -— in Ireland and Denmark both, 
" Witcbei for gold will sell a man a wind, 
** Which in the comer of a napkin wrap'd, 
'* Shall blow him safe unto what coast be will." ' 
Drayton, in his Moon^calf, says the same. It may be hoped, 
however, that the conduct of our witches did not resemble that 
of one of their relations, as described in an Appendix to the old 
translation of Marco "Paolo, 1579 : " — they demanded that he 
should j^'vff ibtm a vtinde/ and he shewed, setting his haiides 
hebinde, from vbence the wind tbould come,'^ &c. Steevem, 

1 And the very ports tbey blo/w,"] As the word very is here of 
no other use than to fill up the verse, it is likriy that Shakspeare 
wrote various, which might be easily mistaken for very, being 
either negligently/reac^ hastily pronounced, or imperfectly 
heard, ^^nton. 

The very ports are the exact ports. Very is used here (as in 
a thousand msUnces which might be brought) to express the. 
declaration more emphatically. ^ 

Instead exports, however, I had formerly rcid points; but er- 
roneously. In ancient language, to iflo^v sometimes means to 
ilaw upon. So, \fL Dumain's Qde in Lpv^ l,abot(r*t l^ost: 
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MACBETH: 39 



l^the shipman's card.' 
I will drain him dry as hay :^ 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-hotise Ud ;^ 
He shall live a man forbid:' 



** Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow? — ** 
i. e. bUrm upon them. We still say it blows East or West, 
without a preposition. SteroeM, 

The substituted word was first ipreft by Sir W. D'Avenant, 
who, in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while at 
the same time he furnished Mr. Pope with the new, reading ^ 

** I myself have all the other. 

" And then from every ^orf they blow, 

*' From all the point* Uiat seamen know." Malme, 
s — the shiptnan's card.'} So, in The Jl^croeomiot of John 
Davies, of Hereford, 4to. Iw5: 

" Beside the chiefe windet and collateral! 

** (Which are the windes indeed of chiefe regard) 

•' Seamen observe more, thirtie two in all, 

** All which are pointed out upon the earde.** 
The card is the paper on which the winds are marked under 
the pilot's needle ; or perhaps the tea-cbart, so called in our au- 
thor's age. Thus, in The Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

** The card of goodness in your minds, that shews you 

" When you sail false ." 
Again, in Churchyard^s Prayae and Reporte of Maistfr Martyne 
Forboisber^t Voyage to Meta Incognita^ &c. l2mo. bl. 1. 1578 : 
^ There the generall gaue f speciall card and order to his cap- 
taines for the passing of the straites," &c. Steevens. 

s .— dry a* bay .] So, Spenser, in his Fa^ S^teen^ B. Ill, 
e.ix: 

*' But he is old and vjitbered as bay.** Steevem, 

* Sleep tball, neitber nigbt nor day. 

Hang upon bh pent-house lid;] So, in Tbe Jftradet of 
Moses, by Michael Drayton : 

*' His brows, like two steep pent-houses, hang down 
" Over his eve-lids.** 
There was an edition of this poem In 1604, but I know not 
whether these lines «re found in it. Drayton made additions 
and alterations in his pieces at every re^impression. Malone. 

* He shall live a man forbid :] i. e. as one under a curse, an 
interdiction. So, afterwards in this play : 

" By his own interdiction stands accur^d** 
So, among the Romans, an outlaw's sentence was, Aqudt et Ignis 
interdictio ; i. e. he waa forbid the use of water and fire, VfU^ 
implied the necessi^ of banishment. • Theobald, 
c 2 
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30 MACBETH: 

Weary sev'h-nights, nine times nine,, 
Shall he dwindle,® peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss'd.? 
Look what I have. 



Mr. Theobald has very justly expisiihed forbid by accufwii, 
but witiiout giving^ any reason of his interpreUtion. To AkW is 
originally tofiray, as in this Saxon fragment : 
Beifpirf bi«*].feot:ej &c.« 
He is voise that prays and makes amends, 
• Asto forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in opposition to the 
word bid in its present sense, it signifies by the same kind of op- 
position to curscf when it is derived from tlie same word in its 
primitive meaning. Johnson, 

To bid, in the sense of toj^vy, occurs in the ancient MS. ro- 
mance of T^e Sonvdon of Babylqyne, p. 78 : 
'* Kinge Charles kneled adown 
•« To fisse, the relikes so goode, 
*' And badde there an oryson . 
*« To tliat lorde that deyde on rode." 
Aforbodin fellow, Scot, signifies uxt unhappy one." Steevens. 
It may be added that " bitten and Verbieten, in the German* 
signify to pray and to interdict.*' S.W. 

« Shall he dwindle, &c.] This mischief was supposed to be 
put in execution by means of a waxen figure, which represented, 
the person who was to be. consumed by slow degrees. 
So, in Webster's Dutcbtss of'Malfy, 1623 : 
** ..^- it wastes me more 
«* Than were t my picture fashipn'd out of wax, . 
" Stuck with a ma^ck needle, and'then buried 
«? In some foul dunghill." 
So Holiiished, speaking of the witchcraft practised to destroy 
kingDuflfe: , ^ v 

" — found one of the witches roasting upon a wooden broch 
an image oiv^ji at the fire, resembling in eachtfeature the lung's 
person, &c. j.j u 

« —P^. for as th^ image did Waste afore the -fire* so did the 
bodie of the king break forth in sweat. And as for the words 
of the inchantmenti.th«y served to keep him still wsking^om 
sleepe,*'kc. 
This xpay serve to explain the foregoing passage : 
" Sleep shall neither night nor day 
" Hang upon his pent-house lid." Steevens. 
1 Though bis bari. cannot be, lost, 
Yeiu shall be tempestrtoss^d,'] So, in JjfeHies Jrom Scotlmkif 
&JC. a paniphl?t^Jike;idy quoted •• " Againe iti is. confessed, thsi. 
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9 mtch. Show me, show me. . 

1 Wiich. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. IDrum vnthin, 

3 FPwcA. A drum, a drum ; 
Macbeth doth come. 

jiU, The weird sisters, hand in hand,^ 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; 
ThkTtee to thine, and thrice to mine> 
And thrice again, to make up nine;. 
Peace!— the charm 's wound up. 

the said christened c&t was the cause of the Kinge* Majettkt^ 
^bippe^ at his coming fortbe cf Denmarkc^ bad a emirarie ntndeto 
tbe rest of hiss hippe* then bednr in his companie, which tbtng' 
was most strauiige and true, as the Kinges Majestie acknowled- 
geth, for when the rest of the shippes had a faire and good wtnde, 
Sien was the wihde contrarie and altogether against his Majestie. 
And forther the sayde wi^h declared, that his Majestie had 
Beyer come safely n:om tA sea, if his faith had not prevayled 
above their ententions." To this circumstance perhaps our au- 
thor's allusion is sufficiently plain. Steeveiu, 

» The weird tisten, bandin bani,'] These weird' *!*/«•*, were 
the Fates of the northern nations; the three handmaids of Odin. 
J5?^ nominantur Valkyrie, quaa qwxhnt ad pr,tlhitn Odmut mitiit. 
jg^ie virot morti dtstCnant, et victor iamgubernant. Gwrna^ et Rata^ 
ft Parearutn minifna SkuUda .* per aera et maria equitant semper 
ad nwriturot eligemlos; et cades in potestate bahent. Bartholinus 
de Caosis contempts k Danis adhuc Gentllibus mortis. It is 
ibr this reason that Shakspeare makes them thrtei wA calls them 

Pbeters of the sea and land/ 
and intent only upon death and mischief. Howerer, to give this 
part of his work the more dignity, he intermixes, witR this Nor- 
thern, the Greek and Roman superstitions ,- and puts Hecate at 
the head of their enchantments. And to make it stiirmore fa- 
miliar to the common audience (which was always his point) he 
adds, for another ingredient, a sufficient quanti^ of our own 
eountry superstitions 1concemin(if witches ; their beards, their 
cats, and their broomsticks. So that his 9it€k*scene9 are like tHe 
«barm they prepare in one of them ; where Um ingredients are 
gathered mno. every thing sbocking in the fuftura/ world, as here, 
from every thing absurd in the moral. But, fut extrava|f^nt-aA all 
this is, the play has had the power to charm, and bewitch cvety 
audience, from that time to this. Warburton. 

Weird comes from the Anglo-Saxon ffv^^fatum^ md iaused 
9A a sabstaiitive signifying a/r<^i6ctfr, by the traoslator of Jfirrr«r.' 
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32 MACBETH. 

Enter Macbeth and BANqtJo^ 

Macb, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How far is 't call'd to Fores?®— What-^a* these^- 
So withered) and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on *t ?— Live you ? or are you aught. 

Boetbiuty in the year 1541, as well as for the Detttnies, hr Chaucer - 
and HoUnshed. Of tine vseirdis gevyn to Makbetb ind Banbguo, 
is the argument of one of the chapters. Gawm Douglas, in his 
translation of Virgil, calls the Parca the vieird sisters,' and in Ane 
verie excellent ana delectabill Treatise intitulit Puilotus, qubai" 
rin vte may persave tbegreit inconveniences tbat faili* out in the 
Marriage betneene Age and Zoutb, Edinburgh, 1603» the word, 
appears again : 

•* How dois the quheiU of fortune go, 
** Quhat wickit vierd has wrocht our wo.'* 
Again: 

*' Quhat neidis Philotus ta^ink SI, 
" Or zit his wierd to warie ?" 

The other method of speBiing Ivaeyvjard'] was merely a h^under 
of the transcriber or printer. 

The VaifyriHf or Valiyriur, were not barely fbree in number. 
The learned critic might have found, in Bartbo/inus^ not only 
Gunna, JRota, et Skullda, but also, Scogula, Hildas Gondula, and 
Geiroscogula. BartlioUnus adds, that their number is yet greater, 
according to o^ier writers who speak of them. They were the 
cup-bearers of Odin, and conductors of tbe dead. They were dis- 
tinguished by the elegance qftbeirjorrrus and it would be as just 
to compare youth and beauty with ag^ and deformity, as the 
Valkyriit of tbe North with the Witches of Sbakspeare. Steevens. 

The old copy has — Kveyvoard, probably in consequence of tbe 
transcriber's being deceived by his ear. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald. The following passage in Bellenden's trans- 
lation of Ifeetor Boethius, fully supports tbe eme;idation : '' Be 
^venture Makbeth and Banmiho were passand to Fores, ^uhair 
kyng Duncane hapnit to be for ye tyme, and met be ye ^ait thre 
wemen clothit in elrage and uoeouth weid. They wer jugit be 
the pepillto be vteird sisters.** So also Holinshed. Malone. 

» Bom far is U called to Fore9 f] The king at this time resided 
at Fores, a town in Murray, not far frbm Inverness. " It fortuned, 
•(say» Holinshed) as Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towardo 
Fores, where the king then lay, they went sporting by the way, 
without other company, save only themselves, when suddenly in 
the midst of a laimd there met them three women in straunge 
and wild appareU, resembling creatures of tbe elder world,** &t. 

Steevens. 

The old copy reads — Soris. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone-. 
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That man may question ?* You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips:-*- You should be women,* ' 

And yet your beards^ forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 

Macb, Speak, if you can ;«— What are you? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth!* hail to thefe, thane 6f 
Glamis!* 



■ That man may question?"] Are ye any beings with wbicli 
MMti ifl permitted to hold converse, or of tehom it is lawful to a*Jt 
questions, y&bnson. 

* — Tou should be iromCTi,] In Pierce Pennilesse bis SufpU" 
Cation to the Diveil, 1592, there is an enumeration of spirits xfv^ 
their offices ; and of certain watry spirits*it is said : <* -^ by th^ 
help of Alynach a spirit of the West, tliey willraioe storane^, 
cause earthquake's, ra}iie, haile or snow, in the'clearest d«y th|ii 
is ; and if ever they appeaf to anie man, they come in «omen> 
appareU.'' Hend^son, ' 

•3 ^,,.^your ))eards — ] Witcket were auppoaikl Always •» hkvc 
hair on their ch^ns. So* ia Decker's Sonest Wlorty 1635: ' 

«« — .— Some women ha?r< beards^ mmy they tte.half 
yuuhes.^* Stesstens^ 

4. Mbail, Maibetb/'] It ha^uiately been repeated from Mr^ 
Guthrie's Essayiuffon English Tragbdf, that the portrait of Mac 
fceth's w^isisqpiedfrom Buehanan, " whose spirit, as well as 
words, is translated into the playof Shakspeare: and it bad signi- 
fyed nothing to have pored only on HoYtmhed^r facts." — "Ani- 
mus etiam, per se ferox; propiequotidianis conviciis uxoris (qu3t 
omnimn consiliorum ei erat conscia) stimulabatur." — This is. thfe 
whole that Buchanan says of the Lady, and truly I see no more 
spirit in tlie Scotch, than in the English chronicler. ** The wordel 
of the three weird sisters also greatly encouraged him [to the 
murder of Duncan^] but specially bis wife lay sore upcn him to 
attempt the thing, as she that was very ambitious^ brcnningin 
unquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene." £dit. l57Tg 
p.344. .. . 

This part of Holinshed is an abridgment of Johne Bellen- 
den*s transli^OB of the JMie derk^ Meteor Boece, imprinted a* 
Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the passage as it is found 
there. <* His wyfe impacient of lang tary (as all vfemen or) 
specially quhare they are desirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret 
artation to persew the third weird, that sche micht be anequene^ 
calland hym ofl tymis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus of honouris^ 
sen he durst no assailze the thing with manheid and curage, 
qubilk is ofierit to hym be bemuolence of fortoun. Howbeit, 
sindry otheris hes assailzeit sic thinges afore with maist terribyl 
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2 Witch. All ha3, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane oJF 

Cawdor I* 

3 Witch. All hai!, Macbeth I that shaltt>e king here- 

after. 
Ban, Good sir, why do you start; and seem to fear. 
Things that do sound so fiair?— 1* the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical,^ or that indeed 

jeopardy is, quhen they had not sic sickemes to succeid in the end 
of thairUubouris as he had." p. 173. 

But we can demotutrate, that Shakspeare had not the story 
&om Buchanan. According to 4nfn, the weird sisters salute 
Macbeth : Una Angusix Thanum, altera Moravix^ tertia Rev 
gem." — ^Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c. but according to 
Holinsbed, immediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shak- 
speare : <* The first of them spake and sayde, AU hayle Makbeth 
Thane of Glammis, — the secoftd of them sayde, Hayle M^beth 
Thane of Cawder ; but the third sayie. All hayle Makbeth,. that 
hereafter shaQ be Kin^ qfScotiand.^ p. 243. 

1 Witch. All bail, Macbeth / ffailio tJHee, thantqf&anus / 
r 2 Witch. Allbaily Macbeth t'Sait to thee, thane ofCtrmdor ! 

3 Witch. Ml hail, Macbeth Uhambaltbe kin^ hereafttr I' 
'. 35erft too our poet found the «quivoclil predictions, on which 
his hero so fatally depended : ** H^ hnd learned of certaine ^y- 
sards, how that l>e ought to.tftke heede of' Micdufie:^—— and 
surely hereupon had he put M^cdufle to deaths hut a' certaine 
witch„ whom he had? in K?eat trust, had tolde^ that he aJiouid 
ueuer be. slain with wan borne of any vfontatty nor yanquished till. 
the wood of Bernane came to the castellof Dunsinane." p. 344* 
And tlie scene between. Malcolm and Macduff, in the fourth 
Act, is Hlmost literally taken from the Chronicle. Farmer^ 

All hail, Macbeth /] All hail i^ a corruption of al-hael,. Siaxoi^ 
i. e. ave, salve, Matone. 

6 — — thane ofQlamis /] The thaneship of ^/tfWrV wasihc 
ancient inheritance of Macbeth's family. The castle where they 
j^ived is still standing, and was lately the magnificent residence 
of the earl of Strathmore. See a particular description of it in 
Mr. Gray's Letter to Dr. Wharton, dated from Glomes Cattle. 

Steevene. 

6 «_ thane of Cawdor I] Dr. Johnson observes, in his ^vr^ 
ney to the Western Islands of Scotland, that part of Calder Castle^ 
from which Macbeth drew his second title, is still remaining. In 
one of his Letters, Vol. I, p. 122, he takes notice of the same 
object : « There is one ancient tower with its battlements and 
winding stairs^^e rest of the house is, though not modem, of 
later erection. Steevens. 

f ^e ^e fantastical,] By fantastical Is not meant, according 
to th^ common signification, creatures of bis own brain ; for he 
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Which outward^ ye siiow? My noble partner 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 

Of Jioble baying^^and of royal hope^ 

That he seems rapt withal f to me you speak not: 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 

Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail! 

2 Witch. OAin 

3 Wzuh. Hail! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

Z Witch. Thou shalt get kingS) though thoube none V 

could not be so extravagant as to ask such a question : but it is 
used for supernatural^ tpirituai. Warburton* 

By fantastical, he means creatures of fantasjf or imaginations 
the question is. Are these real beings before us, or are we de* 
ceived by illusions of fancy ? yohnson. 

So. m Reginald Scott's Discovery o/WitchcraJi, 1584 :— " He 
affirmeth these transubstantiotions to be hvit fantastical^ not ac- 
qarding to the veritie, but according to the appearance." The 
same ^expression occurs in AU*s lost by Lust, 1633, by Rowley: 
" ■ — or is that thing, 
** Which would supply the place of soul in thee, 
" Merely fihantasucal P*' 
Shakspeare, however, took the word from Holin8hed> who in his 
account of the witches, says : « This was reputed «t first but 
some Yunfantastical illusion by Macbeth and Banquo.*' 

St€cvens« 
^ Cf noble having,^ Hcpving is estate, possession* foHune. So» 
in Twelfth Ni^bt : 

" — my ba'ving is not much ; 
* * 1 '11 make division of my present store : 
*« Hold ; there is half my coffer." 
Agttin, in the ancient metrical romance o£SyrBevy» cf Hampton^ 
bl. 1. no date : 

" And when he heareth this tydinge, 
** He will go theder with great having V 
See also note on The Merry Wives qf Windsor, Act Ill» bc> ii; 

Steeventn 
• That be seems rapt vjitbal;"] Rapt is rapturously affected 
tjrtfa se raptus. So, in Spenser's Faery ^veen, IV, ix. 6,: 
** That, with the sweetness of her rare delight, 
** The prince half ra^f, began on her to dote.*' . 
Kf^in, in Cvmbeiine: 

** What, dear sir, thus raps > ;ou r ' Steevens. , 
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S09 all hailt Madietfa, and BaMiua! 

1 IViHh. ^anquoy and Macbeth, all haili 
Macd, Stay, you imperfect speakers, tiell me morc.r 
By SineVB S»th,i I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdiur ? the thane of Cawdor live*, 
A; prosperous gentleman; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor, Say, from wiience 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath* you stop 6ur way 
With such prophetic greeting?— Speak, I charge you. 

[ Witches vam^h. 
Ban, The earth hath bubbleft^ «S? the water has, 
And these are of them :— Whither are they vanish'd? 
Macb. Into the air ; and what secm'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind;— 'Would they had staid I 

Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root,^ 

, * By SinePs <^flt6,] The father of Macbeth. Pope. 

His true name, which however appears, but perhaps only tj^)©- 
rraphically, corrupted to Sjmele in Hector Boethius.from whow, 
by means of his old Scottish translator, it came to the knowledge 
of HoUnshed, was Finleg. Both Fhtlay and Maebeatb are com- 
mon surnames in Scotland at this moment. MiUon, 

* blMted heath — .] Thus, after Shakspeare, Milton, 

Paradise Lost, B. I, 615 : 

** -^— their stately growth thou^ bare 
'« Stands on the blasted heath.** Steevens. 
s mr..^ eaten of the insane root,] The insane root is the root 
which makes insane . Theobald. 

The old copies read—** on the same root." Peed. 
Shakspeare alludes to the qualities anciently ascribed to hem- 
lock. So, in Greene's I^ever too late, 1616 : " You gaz'd against 
the suri, and so blemished your sight ; or else you have eaten cf 
the roots af hemlock, that makes men's eyes conceit unseen objects^** 
Agmn, in Ben Jonson's Sejanus : 

" — they lay that hold upon thy senses, 
" As thou hadst snuft up hemlock.'* Steevens. 
The ccAnmentators have given themselves much trouble t« 
ascertain the name of this rootr hut its nam^ was, 1 beliew, 4in- 
knownw Shakspeare, as it is to his readers; S;r Thomas NcxrtlCi 
translation of Plutarch having probably fumisjied. him witi the 
only knowledge he had, of its qualities, without specifying its 
na^e. In the Life 'of Antony, (which our author mustiiaTie 
diligently read) the l^oman soldiers, while caiploye4 intlie i*ar- 
tiiian war/ are said to h^vt suftcrcd great distiess for want of 
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That takes *he reason prisoner? 

Macb. Your chUdren shall be kings. 

Ban, You shall be king. 

Macb, And thane of Cawdor too; went it not so? 

Ban, To the sell-sametune, and words. Who's here? 
Enter RossB, and Angus. 

R&s9e, The king hath happily received, Macbethy 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight. 
His wonders and his praises do contend, 
Which should be tMne, or his: Silenc'd with that,^ 
In viewing o'er the rest o* the self-same dayi 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what, thy self didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale,' 

provisions. "In the ende (^jaays Platarch) they were compelled 
to live of herbs and rootes, bat they found few of them that men 
do commonly e'ate of, and were enforced to taste of them that 
were never eaten before; among the which there was orit that 
kHled them, and made them out of their noits ; for he that had 
once eaten of it, his memorye was gone from biin, and be knew no 
manner of tbing^ but only busied himself in digg-ing ;^d hurling 
of stones from one place to another, as though it had been a 
matter of great waight, and to be done with all possible sneede. 

Maione* 

. * Bis wonders and his praises do conttnd. 

Which should be thine, or his: $cc.] i. e. private admira- 
tioU of your deeds, and a desire to do tliem public justice by 
commendation, contend in his mind for pre-eminence.— Or,— 
There is a contest in his mind whether he should indulge hb de- 
sire of publishing to the world the commendations due to your 
heroism, or whether he should remain in silent admiration of 
what -no words could celebrate in proportion to its desert. 

Mr. M. Mason would read wonder, not wonders ; for, says he, 
** I believe the word wonder, in the sense of admirationt has 
no plural." In modem language it certainly has none; yet I 
cannot help thinking that, m the present instance, plural waa 
opposed to plural by Shakspeare. Steevens. 

Silenc'd with that,'] i.e. vrrapp'd in silent wonder at the deeds 
performed by Macbeth, &c. Malone. 

f As thick as tale,*] Meaning, that the news came as 

thick ^BA a tale can travel with the^Wr. Or we may read, p2rha{Mb 
yet better: 

— As thick as tale. 
Came post with post § -— 
VOL. VII. » 
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Came post with post; and every one dici bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence. 
And pour'd them down before him. 

^ng. We are sent, 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
To herald thee® into his sight, not pay thee. 

Ro98e, And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
For it is thine. 

Ban, What, can the devil speak true ? 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor lives; Why do you 
dress me 



That 18, posts arrived as fast as could be counted, yahmofu 
So, in Kin^ Henry VI, P. Ill, Act II, sc. i : 
** Tiungs, <u tviifily as the post could run^ 
••Were brought/' &c. 
Hr* Rowe reads — ^as thick as bail, Steewns, 

The old copy reads^-Con post. The emendation is Mr. 
Rowe's. Dr. Johnson's explanation would be less exceptionable, 
if the old copy had— As quick as tale. Thick appUes but ill to 
taU^ and seems rather to favour Mr. Howe's emendation. 

'* As thick as hail,*' as an anonymous correspondent observes 
t6 me, is an* expression in the old pla)r of King Jobn^ 1591 : 
« — breathe out damned orisons, 
** As thick as hailstones fore the spring's approach.** 
The emendation of the word can is supported by a passage in 
JRngBemylfr, IP. II: 

** And tliere are twenty weak and wes^ed posts 
" Come from the north." Malone. 
Dr. Johnson's es^lanation is perfectly justifiable. As tbick^ ia 
ancient language, signified us fast. To speak thick, in our author, 
does not therefore mean, to have a cloudy indistinct utterance, but 
to deliver v)ords toith rapidity. So, in Cytnbeline, Act III, sc ii s 
** — say, and speak thid, 

** (Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 
'* To the smothering of the sense) bow far it is 
" To this same blessed Milford." 
Again, in King Semy IF, P. II, Act 11, sc iii : 

" And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
•' Became the accents of the valiant ; 
** For those that could speak low and tardily, 
•* Would turn &c. — ^To seem like him." 
Thick therefore is not less applicable to tale, the old rea^g, 
than to hail, the alteration of Mr. Rowe. Steepens. 

• To herald thee Sx.] The old copy redundantly reads— Off^ 
to herald thee &c. Stcevetu, 
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In borrow'd niies? 

Af^. Who was the thanC) lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
CombinM with Nwway '^ or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He laboured in his country's wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capitsd, confessM, and prov'd, 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb, Glamis, and thane of Cawdors 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains.^— 
Do you not hope your children shall be kingS} 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor 4o me. 
Promised no less to them ? ; 

Ban. That, trusted home/ 

7 .— — . ^th Nonsay i\ The <^ copy reads : \,. 

— wjVA those of Norway, \ 

The players not understanding that by ** Iforaaj/** our adEbor 
meant the king of Norvoay, as in Hamlet — 

" Whereon old Nonoay, overcome with joy^" &c. 
loisted m the words at present omitted. Steevens. 

There is, I think, no need of change. The word comJbu^d be« 
loDgs to the preceding Hne : 

** Which be deserves to tose% Whe*r be wa» combined 
** With thOM of Norway> or did liiletiw ieb«l»" 8iC. 
Whether was ki ocht author's time MmstuMB. pronsynoed an^^ 
writtM as one syllable , ipAp>> 
So/mKingyobnc 

** Now'Shsiae upon yov^ «Mr shs dm ov no«^ ' JiMMift 
t — ^ triuted brnne^'X i* «• entirehr, thoroughly relied on. SOb 
mM'* Well that Ends WeU: 

•« — lacked the sense to know 
«« Her estimation bome,^ Steewne, 
The added word home shows clearly, in my SfiprehensioB, that 
•or author wrote-— That thnuted home. So, m a subsequent 
scene: 

** That every minute of his being thnuu 
*• Against my nearest of life." 
^ Thnuted is the regular participle from the verb to thnut^ and 
though now not often used, was, I believe, common in the time 
of Shakspeare.. So, in King Henry V: 

** With catted slough and fresh legerity.** 
Mmte means to the uttermott. S0| in The Whiter* e Tale: 
** — - all loy sorrows 
*• You have paidi6«mf.'*" 
It may be^ observed, that ** thnuted home** is sn ezpressioB 
lued althis'day ^ but ** tnutedhotnc^ IbeUeve« was never. used 
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Might yet enkindle you* unto the cro^vn, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange r 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 
Cousins, a word, I pray you^ 

^acb. Two truths are told,* 

at any period whataoeirer. I have had frequent occasion to rei 
mark that many of the errors in the old copies of our audior'r 
plays arose from the transcriber's ear having deceived him. In- 
Ireland^here much of the pronunciation of tlie age of queen 
Elizabeth is yet retained, the vulgar constantly pronounce the 
word tbruat as if it were written tntat;^ and hence probably the* 
error in the text. 

The change is so very slight^ and' I am so thoroughly per- 
suaded that the reading proposed is the true one, that had 
it been suggested by any former editor, I should without hesi- 
tation have given it a place in the text. Malone. 

• Might yet tvikmdXe yon — — ] Enkindle, for to stimukte yoa. 
to seek. Warimxton. 

A similar expression occurs in As you Like if. Act I, sc. i: 
" — nothing remains but that I UndU the boy thither.** 

Steeven*. 

Might^r^ you with the hope of obtaining the crown. Henley. 

' Two truths nrrt^di &c.}. How th« former of these truths 
has been fulfilled, we are yet to lealii. Macbeth could not Ke- 
oome thane of Glamis, tiU after his father's decease, of whichv 
there is no mention throughout the play. If the Hag only an- 
nounced what Macbeth already understood to have happened^ 
her words could scarcely claim rank as a^ prediction. Steeivene, 

From the Scottish translation of Boethius it should seem that. 
Sinel, the father of Macbeth, died after Macbeth's having been 
met by the weird sisters. " Makbeth (says the historian) re- 
volvyng all thii\gia, as they wer said be the weird sisteris, began 
to covat y« croun. And ^it he concludit to abide, quhil he saw 
ye tyme ganaiid thereto ; fermelie belevyng 3^ y^ thrid weird 
aula cum at tbefirat two did t^ort.** This indeed is inconsistent 
with our author's words, " By SinePs death, I know, lam thane 
of Glamis ;"-!-but Holinshed, who was his ruide, in his abridg- 
ment of the history of Boethius, has. particularly mentioned that 
Sinel died before Macbeth met the weird sisters : we may there- 
fore be sure that Shakspeare meant it to be understood that 
Macbeth had already acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden 
only says, « The first of thaim said to Macbeth, Hale thane ot 
Glammis. The secound said,'* &c. But in Holiiished the rela- 
tion runs thus, conformably to the Latin original : *• The first of 
t^epa spak^ an4 said« All haile I^ackbetb, thane of GlaqmnllSc 
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Jl» Bappy prologues to the swelling act* 

Of the imperial theme.T*I thank 70U, gentleinen«-«» 

This supernatural soliciting' 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good:«^If ilP» 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth I I am thane of CawdOr? 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion^ 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair,' 

And make my seated^ heart knock at my ribs, 

{for be bad lateiie entered into that dagnitie and office by the death ef 
hia father Smell). The aeoood of thfm said,** Sec. 

StiU howerer the objection made by Mr Steevens remains ib 
ks fuU force ; for since he knew that ** by ^nePs death he waa 
thane of GUunis," how can this salutation be considered a» 
prophetic? Or why should he aftfnwards: say^ with admiration^ 
"Gi^Mis, and thane of Cawdor;** ficc.? Perhaps we may sup- 
pose that the lather of Macbeth died so recently before his in« 
terview with the weirds, that the news of it had not yet got 
abroad; in which ease, though Macbeth himself knew it, ne 
might consider their girini^r him the title of thane of Glamis a» 
a pvoof of supernatural intelligence. 

I suspect our author wa8.kd to use the expressions which ha^e 
accasioned the present note, by the following words of Holm* 
shed : " The same m§^t after, at supper, Banquo jested witb 
him, and said. Now Mackbetb, thou liast obteined thoee tbinge 
which the two former aiatert moPflBSiss.' there remainetik 
onelie for thee to ptuchase that which the third said should 
come to passe.*' Malone, 

* — — swelling act — ] Swelling is used in the same sense iik 
the prologue, to King Utnry V: 
" — princes to act, • 

** And iiK>narchs to behold the nvc/Zinj^^cene.** Steeveiu*. 
S Tbh eupernatural soliciting — ] Soliciting for information. 

Warburton, 
Soliciting is rather, m.my opinion, incitement,. ihui infiyrmation» 

yobnton 
■• -—-^ euggesu'on — "} i. e. temptation. So,. in All '* Wellthait 
Mnde Well.* " A filthy officer he is in those evggettions for the 
young earl.** Steevens. 

' Whose borrid image doth unfix: my hair f'] So Macbeth says^, 
m the lattei- part of this play : 

" And my fell of hair 

*' Would, at a dismal treatise, rouse and stir*, 
•*• As life were in iU'* M, Mason,. 
s. -— .^MQftfi^ — ^] i. e. fijKed* firmly placed^ So, in Mfltci|!^ 
taxadue Lostyl^. VI, 643: 

n^2: V- 
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Against the toe of nature? Present fean^ 
Are less than horrible imaginings:^ 
My thought, ^hose murder yet is. but fantasticafi. 
Shakes so my single state of man,^ that function 

" From their foundations loos'ning to and fro^ 
* * They pluck'd the seated hills." Steevent^. 
* Present fesan 

Are less than horrible imaginings,''] Present Jears 9Xt fears tif.' 
things present^ which Macbeth declares, and every rajfti has found, 
to be less than the imagination presents them while theobject^i. 
are yet distant. Johnson, 

So, in The Tragedie of Crasus, X604, by lord Stcrline : 
' *' For as the shadow seems more monstrous stilly. 
" Than doth the substance whence it hath the bemg, 
•* So th* apffrehension of approaching ill 
** Seems greater than itself, whilst fears are lying. ^* 

Steevens. 

By present fears is meant, the actual presence of any ohfeets of 

terror. So, in The Second Part of K, Henry IV, the king^says :. 

••^ AU these bold /car* ' 

. *' Thou see'st with peril I have answered." 
To fear is frequently used by Shakspeare in the sense of 
fright. In thiff very play, lady Macbeth says,. 

" Top alter &vour ever is to fear?* 
So, in Fletcher's- P/V^/w, Curio says to Alphonso^ 

" Mercy upon' me. Sir, why are you feared thus-?** 
Meaning^, thus affrighted, M. Mason. 

8 — single state of man,J The single state of man seems to 
be used by Shakspeare for an individual, m opposition to a com- 
nwnmealtb, or cor^unct body, yohnson. 

By single state of man, Shakspeare might possibly meao* 
somewhat more than individuality. He who, in the peculiar 
situation of Macbeth, is meditating* a murder, dares not com^ 
municate his thoughts, i^d consequently derives neither spirit, 
nor advantage, from the countenance, or sagacity, of others. 
This state of man may properly be styled stnfle, solitary, or 
defenceless, as it excludes the benefits of participation, and has 
no resources but in itself. 

It should be observed, however, that double and single anciently 
signified strong and vteak, when applied to.tiquors, and perhaps 
to other objects In this sen9e the former word may be employ- 
ed by Brabantio— 

** — — a voice potential 
" As double as the duke's ; '* 
and the latter, by the Chief Justice, speaking to f alstaffi 
" Is not your wit single P* 
, The «/n^/^ state of Macbeth may therefore signify his fotak 
and debile state of mind. Steevens^ 
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Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing^ it> 
But what is not.^ 

Ban. Look) how our partner 's rapt. 

Macb. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him 

Like our strange garments ; cleave not to their mouldy 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb, Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.* 



"Junction 



Is tmotber'd in surmise ; and nothing is^. 
But Hiibat is not.l All powers of action are oppressed and 
crushed by one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing i» 
present to me but that which is really future. Of things now 
about me I have no perceptioA, being intent wholly on that 
which has yet no existence. Johnson, 

Surmise, is speculation, conjecture concerning the future. 

Malon^. 
Shakspearehas somewhat Uke this sentiment in The Mercbtod 
ef Venice." 

" Where, every something being blent together, 

" Turns to a wild of nothing" . 

Again, in JT. Hicbard II. - 

* ** ■ is nought but shadows 

*' Of what it is not." Steevenr. 

1 Time and the hour runs through the roughest day,"] *'By 
this, I confess I do not, with his two last commentators, ima- 
gine is meant either the tautology of time and the hour, or aa 
allusion to time painted with an hour-glass, or an exhortation to 
time to hasten forward, but rather to say tempuset hora, time 
and occasion, will carry the thing through, and bring it to some 
determined point and end, let its nature be what it will.'* 

This note is taken from an Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shaispeare, &c. by Mrs. Montagu. 

So, in the Lyfe of Saynt Madegunda, printed by Pynson, 4to» 
no date : 

" How they dispend the tyiM, the day, the houre.^ 

Such tautology is common to Shakspeare. 

" The very bead and front of my offending,** 
Is Uttle less reprehensible. Time and the hour, is Time with hij» 
hours. Steevens. 

The same expression is used by a writer nearly contemporary 
with Sbjlkf peare : " Neither can there be any thing in the 
world more acceptable to me than death, whose bov/er and time^ 
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Ban. Worth)r Macbeth, westay^ uponyeur Ibisuve.^ 

Macb. Give me your favour;*— my dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgotten.* Kind gentlemeil) your pains? 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaif to read them.*w-Lct us toward the king.— 
Think upon What hath chanc'd ; and, at more time^^ 
The interim: having weighed it,^* let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Am. Very gladly. 

Macb^ Till theui enough.— C^ome^ friends. \^Ex€unt, 

SCENE IV. 
Fores, ji Room in the Pakieth 

Flourish* Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbai»^ 
LEN03t, and Attendante. 

Mun. Is execu^on done on Cawdor^ Are not'' 



xftheywereas certayne,** &c. F6nton'& Tragical Dueourwi^ 
15f9. A«un, in Davison's Poems, 1621: 

•* Time^* young bo^ores attend her still.'*' 
Agwn, in our auliior's 126th Sonnet: 

" O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

** Dost hold Tlfmc^; fickle glass, his sickle, i6b«r— .'»• 

Malone\. 

2 v)e stay upon your leisure'] The same phraseology occurs; 
m the Patton Letters^ vol. iii, p. 80^ ** — sent lajte tome a maib 
y« which wuld abydtn nppon my leytir^ &c. Steevent. 

3 f avour:'] i. e.. indulgence, pardon • Steepens. 

4 ._ my dull brain 'mat Mrrought 

With tbingM forgotten."] My head was wopM, agitated j pufe. 
into commotion^ yjobnton. 
So,inOtJbello:: 

"Of one not ea&Uy jealous, but being vorougiat^ 
** Perplex'd in the extreme ." Steeven*, 
B ^.m^ %»bere every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.'] He means, as Mr. t^pton has ob- 
served, that thay are registered in the table-book of his heart.. 
So H amlet speajcs- of the table of his mmiory. Molone, 

® The interim having vteigh^d it,] This intervening portion of^ 
time is also pernonified : it is represented as a cool imparU.al: 
judge ; as the pauser Reason, Or, perhaps,, we should. rca^t—: 
^'th' interim.. Steesteji^ 
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Those in commission yet retum'd? 

Mai. My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spbke 
With one that saw him die :' who did report. 
That Tery frankly he confess'd bis treasons; 
Implored your highness' pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that hath been studied in his death,* 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd. 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

Bun. There 's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face :^ 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust.— O worthiest cousin! 

I believe the interim is used adverbially: '*yo6. having weighcfa 
It m the interim.*' Malone. 

7 «_». Are fwt — ] The old copy reads — Or not. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the second folio. Maiane, 

* With one that tcta him (//e^] The behaviour of the thane 
rf Candor corresponds, in almost every circumstance, with that 
. of the unfortunate earl of Essex, as related by Stowe, p^ 793» 
His asking the queen*s forgiveness, his confession, repentance, 
and concern about behaving with propriety on the scaffold, are 
minutely described by that historian. Such an allusion could 
not fail of having the desired effect on an audience, many of 
whom were eye-witnesses to the severity of that justice which 
deprived the age of one of its greatest ornaments, and South* 
ampton, Shakspeare's patron, of his dearest fnend. Steetene. 

9 ^— ttudied in his death,'\ Instructed in the art of dying. 
It was usual to say studied, for learned in science, yohnson. 

His own profession furnished our author with this phrase. To 
be studied in a part, or to have studied it, is yet the technical 
term of the theatre. Malone. 

So, in J Midsummer Nights Dream,: ** Have ywi the Uon'a 
part written ? pray you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow of 
study** 

The same phrase occurs in Hamlet. Steevens, 

^ TeJlndtbem,ind*sconetructionintheface:'\ Tht conatnutum 
(f the mind is, I believe, a phrase peculiar to Shakspeare : it 
implies the frame or disposition of the mind, by which it is de« 
temuned to good or ill. Johnson, 

Dr. Johnson seems to have understood the word conimfcfjon is 
ij^iB place, in the sense offrame or structure f but the school-tem 
W»s« I believe, intended by Shakspeare. The neamng i^mm. 
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•4^ MACBETH. 

Ertter Macbsth, Banquo^ Rosse, and AK6tr9» 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : Thon art so far bcfore> 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadst less deserved j 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine t only I have left to say^ 
More is thy due than more than all can pay.* 

Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants 5 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing* 
Safe toward your love and honour.* 

Dun. Wekoine hither r 



We cannot construe of discover the disposition ^ the mind bytht 
lineaments <f the face. So, in King Henry IV ^ P. II s 
** Construe the times to their necessities." 
In Samlet we meet with a kindred phrase : 
** — ^ These profound heaves 
** You must translate} 'tis fit we understand them." 
Our autkor again alludes to his grammar, in TVotVu* and Cra^ 

*' I »U Ae/ifte the whole qQestHm.** 
In his; 93d Sonnet, however, we find' a eoiitrary sentisient 
Msectedt 

** In many's *loois ihefaUe beards history 
"to writ." Malone. 

t 3fbre is tby due than more than all can pay.l More is due 
to thee, than, I will not say all, but more than all, i. e. the greats 
est recompense, can pay. Thus in Plautus: Nibilo minus.. 
There is an obscurity m this passage, arisin^f from the word 
alif which is not used here personally, (more than all persons 
can pay) but for the whole wealth of the speaker. So, more 
clearly, in King SBenry VllI: 

•* More than my all is nothing.** 
This line appeared obscure to Sir William D'Avenant, for 
lie altered it thus : 

«* I have only left to say 

*' That thou deservest mentban Ibsne tt^pajt. Wumt^ 

3 ■ > genoantsg ^^^ 

Which do but what they should^ by doing eoery thing —3 ^*?* 

Sttriptnre : ** So when ye shall have done all those things which 

are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable servantt: WV 

kimdoaft^uitwbicliw»M>wdui3rtaaok'* MaUty, 
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I have begun to j^ant thee, and will labour 

4 Wblch dp but vfbat they tbtuUdyby doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and hondur. ] Mr. Upton gbres tkt 
^fxd tqfe as an instance of an adjective used adverbially. 

Steevtne^ 
Read— 

** 2^ (i* c. saved) toward you love and honour ;*• 
and then the sense will be-*^'* Our duties are your children^ and 
servants or vassals to your throne andstate; who do but what they 
should, by doing* every thing with a saving of their love and 
honour toward you.'' The whole is an allusion to the forms oi 
doing homage m the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, or 
liege homage, to the king, was absolute, and without any excep- 
tion; hat mtnpitJbomnge^ when done to a subject for lands holdeii 
of him, was always with & saving of the allegiance (the./ose.and 
honour) due to the soverei^. •* Sairf'Ia/oy.guejeo dqy a noHre 
Meignor le roy,** as it is in Littleton. And though the expressioa 
be somewhat stiff and forced, it is not more so than many others 
in .this play, and suits well with the situation of Macbeth, now 
beginning to waver in bis allegiance* For, as our author elat* 
where says, [in Julius Caear .•] 

** When love begins to sidcen and decay, 
•* It useth an enforced ceremony ." Blacinone. 
A similar expression occurs also in the Letters cf the Patton 
Fanulyt Vol. II, p. 245: " — ye shalie fynde me to yow as 
k3mde as I maye be, my contdente and worshjp tav/d.^ Steevene^ 
A passage in Cupid's Revenge, a comedy by Beaumont aiul 
Fletcher, adds some support to &ir William Blackstone's emen- 
dation: 

** 1* n speak it fireely, always my obedience 
«« And love preserved unto the prince** 
So also the following words, spoken by Henry duke of Lan* 
caster to king Richara II, at their interview in the castle of 
Flint (a passage thatShakspeare had certainly read and perhaps 
remembered): " My sovereign lorde andkyng, the cause of my 
coming, at this present, is, [yaar honour saved] to have againe 
restkutien of my person, my landes, and heritage, tiurough your 
favourable license." Holinshed's Cbron. Vol. II. 

Our author himself also furnishes us with a passage that like- 
wise may serve to confirm this emendation. See The Winter** 
Tale, Act IV, sc. iii : 

.*' Save him from danger ; do him love and honour J* ^ 
A£:ain, in Tviclfth Night.- 

^ What shall you ask of me that 1 11 deny, 
^* That honour sav*d may upon asking give ?" * 
A^n« in Cymbeline : 

^* I something fear my father's wrath, but nothing 
*' (Always reserved my holy duty) what 
** Ilis rage can do^ on me/' 
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To make thee full of growing* '—^Noble Banqu*, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so^ let me enfold thee. 
And hold thee to my heart* 

Ban. There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun, My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.*— Sons« kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know^ 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter, 
The Prince of Cumberland: which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deserrers. — From hence to Inverness,^ 



Our poet has used the verb to safe in Antonj^ and Cleopatra : 
** — best you taPd the br inger 
^' Out of the host/' Maione. 
* — full <fgrov)ing. — "] Is, I believe, exuberant, perfect 
<^mplete in thy growth. So, in Othello: 

«• What 2,full fortune doth the thick-lips owe ?" Maione) 
6 My plenteoMJqytf 
Wanton injulneta, seek to bide thenuelve* 
In drops tf sorrow."] 

*' — lachrymas non sponte cadentes 
** Eifudit, gemitusque expressit pectore l«to j ^ 
**' Non aliter manifesta potens abscondere mentis 
*' Gaudia, quam iachrymis.'* Lucan, Lib. IX. 
There was no English translation of Lucan before 1614.— • 
We meet with the same sentiment again in The Winter' t T"!^' 
*' It seemed sorrow Vept to take leave of them, for their joy 
waded in tears." It is likewise employed in the first scene oi 
Much Ado about Nothing. Maione, 

It is thus also that Statins describes the appearance of Argia 
and Antigone, Theb. Itl, 426: 

Flebile gavisa, — Steevent, 
t .^^.^ hence to Inverness,] Dr. Johnson observes, in hi» 
youmey to the Western Islands of Scotland^ that the walls of the 
castle of Macbeth, at Inverness^ are yet standing. Steevens, 

The circumstance of Duncan's visiting Macbeth is supported 
by history ; for, from the Scottish Chronicles, it appears that it 
was customaiy for the king to make a progress through his 
dominions every year. " Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabilis con- 
suetudo regni pertransire regiones semel in anno." F&nUm* 
Scotichron. Lib. IV, c. xliv. 
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And Innd xis Airther to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not Ais'd for 70a: 

I '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 

The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdori 

Macb, The prince of Cumberland I '—That is a step, 

On which I must fall down, or else o'er-leap, [Aside. 



** Singtilis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perhutrabat 
provincias" Buchan, Lib. VII. Malone. 

• The prince o/* Cumberland ! — ] So, Holinshed, Hittory of 
Scotland^ p. 171: '* Duncan having two sonnes, &c. be made 
the elder of tliera^ called Af a/co/we, prince of Cumberland, aa 
it was thereby to appoint him successor in his king^dome imme- 
diatlie after "his decease. Mackbeth sorely troubled herewith, 
for that he saw by this means liis hope sore hindered, (where, 
by the old laws of the realme the ordinance was, that if he that 
should succeed were not of able age to take the charge upon 
himself, he that was next of bloud unto him should be admitted) 
he began to take counsel how he might usurpe the kingdome 
by force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he tooke the mat- 
ter,) for that Duncane did what in him lay to defraud him of 
all manner of title and claime, which he might, in time to come, 
pretend unto the crowne." 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When 
a successor was declared in the lifetime of a king, (as was 
oflen the case) the title o^ prince of Cumberland was immedi- 
ately bestowed on him as the mark of his designation. Cumberm 
landwsa at that time held by Scotland of the crown of England, 
as a fief. Steevais. 

The former part of Mr. Steevens's remark is supported by 
Bellenden's translation of Sector Boetbiua : ** In the mene tyme 
kyng Duncane maid his son Malcolme ^r/nr^ ofCumbir, totig* 
nifjf y be iuU regne eftir hym,, quhilk wes gret displeseir to 
Makbeth ; for it maid plane derogatioun to the thrid weird pro- 
mittit afore to hym be this weird sisteris. Nochtheles he thoct 
gif Duncane were slane, he had maist rycht to the croun, be- 
cause he wes nerest of blud yairto, be tenour of y« auld lavis 
maid eftir the deith of king Fergus, quhen young children wer 
unable to govern the croun, tlie nerrest of yair blude sal reg^e." 
So also Buchanan, Rerum, Scoticarum Hist Lib. VII : 

" Duncanus e filia Sibardi reg^i Northumbrorum, duos filios 
genuerat. Ex iis Milcolumbum, vixdum puberem, Cumbrix 
praefecit. Id factum ejus Macbethus molestius, quam cred 
poterat, tulit, earn videlicet moram sibi ratus injectam, ut, prioi 
res jam magistratus (juxta visum nocturnum) adeptus, au- 

YOL. VII. K 
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« MACBETH. 

, For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires I 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit, 
Dun, True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant;^ 

omninoa regno excludepetur, aut eo tardius potiretur, eumpra^ 
Jtctura Cunwria velut aditut adntpremum magiatratum semper 
estet^Jbabitus.'* It has been asserted by art anonymous writer 
[Mr. Ritson] that " the crown of Scotland was always heredi- 
tiary, and that it should seem from the play that Malcolm was 
ihejfirtt who had the title of prince of Cumberland." An ex- 
tract or two from Hector Boethius will be sufficient relative to 
these points. In the tenth chapter of the eleventli book of his 
Histo^ we are informed, that some of the friends of Kenneth 
III, the eightieth king of Scotland, came among the nobles, 
desiring them to choose Malcolm, the son of Kenneth, to be 
lord of Cumbir, " y* he tnycbt be y* toay the better cum to y* 
vrovm after bU faderit deidV Two of the nobles said, it was in 
the power of Kenneth to make whom he pleased lord of Cttm- 
berland; and Malcolm was accordingly appointed. *' Sic thin- 
eis done, king Kenneth, be advise of his nobles, abrogaty* auld 
iamit concerning the creation of yair king, and made new lawis 
in manner as folTowes : 1. The king beand decessit, his eldest 
son or bis eldest nepot, (notwithstanding quhat sumevir age he 
be of, and youcht he was bom efter his faderis death, salsuc- 
cede y« croun," &c. Notwithstanding this precaution, Mal- 
colm, the eldest son of Kenneth, did not succeed to the throne 
after the death of his father; for after Kenneth, reigned Con- 
stantine, the son of king Culyne. To hipa succeeded Gryme, 
who was not the son of Constantine, but the grandson of king 
Duffe. Gryme, says Boethius, came to Scone, "quhare he 
was crownit by the tenour of the auld lawis.'* After the death 
of Gr3rme, Malcolm, the son of king Kenneth, whom Boethiug 
frequently calls prince of Cumberland, became king of Scot- 
land; and to him succeeded Duncan, the son of his eldest 
daughter. 

These breaches, however, in the succession, appear to have 
been occasioned by violence in turbulent times ; and though the 
eldest son could not succeed to the throne, if he happened to ' 
be a minor at the death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws 
.the next of blood was to reign, the Scottish monarchy may be 
said to have been hereditary, subject however to peculiar regu- 
lations. Malone. 

9 TVw, v}ortby Banquo f he is full so valiant;] i. e. be it to the 
full as valiant at you have described bim. We must imagine, 
that while Macbeth was uttering the six preceding lines. Dim- 
can and Banquo had been conferring apart. Macbeth*8 c<induct 
j^^pears to have been their subject ; and to some encomium sup- 
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And in his commen^ticAs I aili fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerless kinsman. IFlourith, Exeunt: 

SCENE V. 

Inverness. A Room in Macbeth's Cattle, 
Enter Lady Macbxth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success; and I 
have learned by the fier/ectest refiort^ they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burned in denre 
to questixm themfurther^ they made themsetves^'^r^ into 
wldch they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder 
of ity came missives from the king^^ who all-hailed mcy 
Thane of Cawdor ; by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of 
time, with, Hail, king, that shalt be! ThU have I 
thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner qf great* 
.nessi_that thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 
being ignorant qfwhat greatness is promised thee. Lay 
it to thy heart, andfarewel. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised:— Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness. 

To catch the nearest way : Thou Would'st be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou would'st 

highly, 
That would'st thouholily ; would'st not play false, 
And yetwould'st wrongly win: thou'd'st have, great 

Glamis,^ 

posed to have been bestowed on him by Banquo, the reply of 
Buncan refers. Suevem* 

« bytbeperfectettreport^l By the best intelligence. 

jroJbntoitm 
« —missives /row the king,'] i. c. messengers. So, lA 
Jtaory and Cleopatra : 

" Did ^bc my miitive out of sendiencc.'* iSr<ci«n*. 
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That which cries, TttuB thtm must dOy if thou have itp- 
jind that which rather thou doatfear to do,^ 
Thhn wiahest should be undone^ Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear^* 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
AH that impedes thee from the golden round. 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal.*— -—What is your tid- 
ings f 

3 ""^ tbot^iPtt have, great Glanut, 
Tbatvtbicb cries. Thus thou must dO| if thou have it,' ^ 
And that iS^c.'] As the object of Macbeth's desire is here 
introduced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read: 
■ ■ tbou*d*»t have, great Glatnis, 
That vfhicb criet, thus thou must do^if thou have^ me; 

yobruon* 

* And that v>bieh rather tbou dost Jear to do{\T\it constnic- 
tion» perhaps, b, thou would'st have that^ [i. e. the crown,] 
which cries unto thee, tbou must do thus, iftbou toouidst have it^. 
and thou must do tbat nobicb ratber, 8cc. Sir T. Hanmer, with- 
out necessity, reads — And that 's what ratlier — . The diffi- 
oulty of this Hne and the succeeding hemistich seems to have 
arisen from their not being considered as part of the speech 
uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As such they ap- 
pear to me, and I have therefore distinguished them by Italicks. 

Malone. 
This regulation is certunly proper, and I have followed it. 

Steevens, 
» 7%af /tnoy pour my spirits in tbine^eari] F meet wdth the 
Mine expression in lord Sterline's ytdiue CttsoTi 1607: 

**Thou. in my bosom ns*d to pour tby spuigbu** Mcdone. 

• tbe golden round, 

Wbicb fata and metapbysical aiddotb seem 
To bave tbee crown'd v}itbal.'\ For seem, the. sense evident- 
ly directs us to read seei. The crown to which fate destines, 
thee, and which preternatural agents endeavour to bestow upon 
thee. The goiden round is the diadem. Johnson. 
So, in Act IV: 

'* And wears upon his baby brow the round 

** And top of sovereignty. Steevens, ^ . 
Metaphysical for supernatural. But dotb sedn to bane tbee 
cromn*axoitbal, is not sense. To make it so, it should be sup- 
plied thus : dotb seem, desirous to have. But no poetic license 
woidd excuse this. An easy alteration will restore the poefs. 
true reading: 

-■^^^ dotb seem 

To have crami^d tbee wthal* 
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Enter an Attendants 
Attend, The king comes here to-nightr 
Lady M Thou 'rt m^ to say it r 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wert 't so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 
Attend. So please you, it is true ; our thane is com* 
ing: 
One of mf fellows had the speed of him ; 
' Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tendings 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse,^ 

lExit Attend. 

I.e. they seem already -to have crowned thee, and yet thy dis^ 
position at present hinders it from taking effect. Warburton. 

The words, as they now stand, have exactly the same mean* 
ing. Such arrangement is sufficiently common among our an^ 
cient writers. Steevens. •> 

I do not concur with Dr. Warburton, in thinking that Shak- 
speare meant to say, that fate and metaphysical aid seem to have- 
crowned Macbeth. Lady Macbeth means to animate her hus- 
band to the attainment of *' the golden round/' with which fate 
« and supernatural agency seem to intend to have him crowned, on 
M,Jiiture day. So, in All 't Well that End9 Well.- 
" — - Our dearest friend 
" Prejudicates the business, and would-«cfm 
'* To icne us make denial.'* 

There is, in my opinion, a material difference between — ** To 
have thee crown'd," and *• To have crown'd thee ;" of which the 
learned commentator does not appear to have been aware. 

Metaphysical, which Dr. Warburton has justly obsei'ved^. 
means supernatural, seems, in our author's time, to have had no 
other meaning. In the English Dictionary, by H. C. 1655, Me^ 
taphysicks are thus explained : ** Supernatural arts." Malone. 

t — The raven himself is bcfarse,"] Dr. Wai*burton re^s t 
I ' The raven himself '* not ooarse. 
Yet I think the present words may stand. The messenger, says 
the servant, had hardly breath to maAe up his message to which 
^e lady answers mentally, that he may well want breath, such 
a message would add hoarsenes&to the raven. That even the 
bird, whose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities, 
could not croak the entrance of Duncan but in a note of unwontp 
ed harshness yobnson. 

The following is, in my opinion, the sense of this passage r 

Ginx him tenaing ; the news he brings are wortli the speecT 
that made Inm loae his breath. [Exit Auen.l 'Tis certain 
K^ 2 
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That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Comey come, you spirits? 
That tend pn mortal thoughts,^ unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty I make thick my blood,. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse i^ 

now — the raven bhrueif is spent, w hoarse by croaking tKis vei^ 
message, the fatai entrance of Duncan under my battlements* 

Lady Macbeth (for she was not yet unsexed) was likeUer to 
be deterred from her design than encouraged in it by the sup- 
posed thought that the message and the prophecy (though 
equally secrets to the messenger and the raven) had deprived 
the one of speech^ and added harshness to the other's note. 
Unless we absurdly suppose the messenger acquainted with the 
' hidden import of his message, 4;/beiK/ alone had intercepted his 
breatli) as repetition the raven's voice ;. though the lady con- 
sidered both as organs of that destiny which hurried Duncan 
into her meshes Fuseli. 

Mr. Fuseli's idea, that the raven has croaked till he is hoarse 
with croakine, may receive support from the following passage 
in Romeo andyuliet: 

" — make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
** With repetition of my Romeo's name." 
Again, from one of the Parts of^King Henry VI: 

« Warwick is hoarse with daring thee to axins.'^ Steevene,. 

« — Come, come, you spirits — ] For the sake of the metre 
1 have ventured to repeat the word— come, which occurs only 
once in the old copy. 

All had been added by Sir William D'Avenant, to supply the 
same deficiency. Steepen*, 

9 .^^^^ mortal thoughts^'] This egression signifies not tbe^ 
thoughts of mortals f but murderous, deadly,, or dettrueti^ designs. 
So, in Act V : 

^' Hold fast the morta/ sword.'* 
And in another place : 

*' With twenty mortal murders." ^j^obnson. 

In Pierce Benmless bis Supplication to the Devil, by T. Nashe^, 
1592, (a very popular pamphlet of that time,) our author might 
have (bund a particular description of ^ese spirits, and of their 
office. 

*' The second kind of devils* which he most employeth, are 
those northern Martii, called the spirits of revenge, and the 
authors of massacres, and seedsmen of mischief; mr they have- 
commission to incense men to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder^ 
wrath, fury, and all manner of cruelties: and they command: 
certain of the southern spirits to wait upon them, as also gceak 
Arioch> that b termed the spirit ^ revenge.** Mahm^. 
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That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose^ nor keep peace betveen 
The effect, and it l^ Come to my woman's breastSf 



1 — remorse;'] Remorse^ in ancient Ung;uag«, tignffies 
pity. So, in King Lear : 

" Thrill'd with remorte, oppos'd a^nst tl^ act.** 
Again, in Othello .- 

•* And to obey shall be in me remorte — ." 
See notes on that passage. Act III, sc iii. Steevefu. 
> — nor keep peace betvjeen . 

Tbeeffect,ana'\V.'\ The intent of lady Macbeth evidently 
18 to wish that no womanish tenderness, or conscientious re- 
morse, may binder her parpfose from proceeding to effect; but 
neither this, nor indeed any other sense, is expressed by the 
present reading, and therefore it cannot be doubted that Shak« 
speare wrote differently, perhaps thus.: 

That no compunctiotu. visiting^ of. nature 
Shake my fill purpose, nor keep pace betvteen 

The effect and it. 

To keep pace between, may signify to pass between, to intervene* 
Pace isy on many occasions, a favourite of Shakspeare's. This 
phrase is, indeed, not usual in this sense ; bui was it not its no- 
velty that gave occasion to tl\e present corruption ? Johnson 

■ anait!'\ The folio reads — and bit. It, in many of oup 
ancient books, is thus spelt. In the first stanza of Church- 
yard's Discourse of Rebeltton, &c. 1570, we have. Hit is a 
plague — Bit Y^nom castes — Hit poysoneth all— -^V is of kinde— ^ 
Sit staynes the ayre. Steevens, 

The correction was made by the editor of the third fblio^ 
Lady Macbeth's purpose was to be effected by action. T© 
keep peace bsfween the effect and purpose, means, to delay the 
execution of her purpose ; ta prevent its proceeding to effect. 
For as long as there should be a peace between the effect and 
purpose* or, in other words, tiH hostilities were commenced, 
till some bloody action should be performed, her purpose [i. e. 
the murder of Duncan] could not be carried into execution. 
So, in the following passage in King Jobn^ in which a corre- 
sponding imagery may be traced : , 
*' Nay, in'the body of this fteshly land, 
*" This kingdom, diis confine of blood and breathy 
** Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
** Between my conscience and my cousin'8^tfafc6,*' 
A similar expression is found in a book which our author ia 
known to have read. The Ttagieall Hystorie (f Romxus and 
^liet,lS62: 

•* In absence of her knight, the lady no way could 
** Seep truce bePween her griefs and ber^ though ne'er So 
fayae she would.** 
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And take my milk for gall,' you murd'ring ministers^ 
Whereyer in your sightless substances 
You vait on nature's mischief l^ Come, thick nighty' 
And pall thee® in the dunnest smoke of heij ! 
That my keen knife^ see not the wound it makes; 

Sir W. D^Avenant's strange alteration of this play sometimes, 
affords a reasonably good comment upon it. Thus^ in the pre**^ 
sent instance : 

*' — — make thick 

<^ My blood, stop all passage to remorse ; 
** That no relapses into mercy may 
«* Sbah my detigtiy nor make it fall before 
** ' TU ripeted to effect:* Malone. 
3 m»-^m, take my milk for galij] Takeaway mymilk^ and put 
gall into the place, yojinuon, 

^Touviait on nature's mischief!] Kature'*s mischief is mis-' 
chief done to nature, violation of nature's order committed by 
wickedness. Johnson, 

s — — . Come, thick night, &c.] A similar invocation is found 
in A Warning for fait e W&tnen, 1599, a tragedy which was ceiv 
tainly prior to Macbeth: 

** O sable night, sit on the eye of heaven, 
** That it discern not this black deed of darkness! 
•* My guilty soul, burnt with lust's hateful fire, 
" Must wade tlirough blood to obtain my vile desire : 
•« Be then my coverture, thick ugly night ! 
*« The light hates me, and I do hate the light." Malone. 
« And pall thee — "] i. e. wrap thyself in a pall. Warburton^ 
, A pall is- a robe of state. So, in the ancient black letter 
romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoyt, no date : 
" The knyghtea wei-e clothed in palL*^ 
Again, in Milton's Fenseroto: 

" Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
** In scepter*d pall come sweeping by." 
Dr. Warburton seem&to mean the coverings which is throwi» 
over the dead. 

To pall, however, in the present instance, (as Mr Douce ob- 
serves to me,) may simply mean — to wrap, to invett. Stee%)ens. 

f That my keen knife — ] The word knife, which at present 
has a familiar undignified meaning, was anciently used to ex- 
pire ss a »v)ord or iagger. So, in the old black letter roma^ice of 
^ Eglamoure of Artoy*, no date : 

" Thri)ugh Goddes inyght, and his *n,^, 
*• ThcTf* the gyaunte lost his lyfe." 
Again, in Sp. iiscr's Fairy ^ueen, B. I, c. vi; 

^ ■■ tiic red-cross, knight was slain with paynim knifi/*' 

SteevaiM^ 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark,' 
To cry, Hold^hold!^ -Great Glamisl worthy Caw- 
dor l^ 



To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the present in- 
stance do not seem wanted, I shall only observe that Mr. 
Steevens's remark might be confirmed by quotations without 
end. ^eed. a 

• the blanket of the dark,"] Drayton, in the 26th Song 

of his Polyoibion, has an expression resembling this : 

" Thick vapours, that, like ruggt, still hang the troubled 
air." Steevent. 
Polyolbion was not published till 1612, afler this play had cer- 
tainly been exhibited ; but in an earlier piece Drayton has the 
same expression : 

** The sullen night in mlsUe rugge is wrapp'd." 

Mortimeriadot, 4to. 1596. 
Blanket was perhaps suggested to our poet by the coarse 
xaoollen curtain of his own theatre, through which probably, 
while the house was yet but half-lighted, he had himself often 
peeped. — In King Henry F/, P. Ill, we have — " night's cover^ 
tureV 

A kindred thought is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
1594: 

** Were Tarquin's night, (as he is but night's child,) 

" The silver-shining queen he would distain; 
"Her twinkling hand-midds too, [the. stars] by him 
defil'd, 
** Through night** blaei hosom should not peep again.** 

^ To cry. Hold, hokl!] On this passage there is a long criti- 
cism in The Rambler, Number 168. yobmon. 

In this criticism the epithet dxm is objected to as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to have been of a different opinion,, 
and has represented Satan as flying 

** — in the dun air sablime,'*" 
And had already told us, in the character of Comut, 
** 'Tis only daylight that makes sin, 
** Which these dun shades will ne'er report." 
Gawin Douglas employs dun as a synonyme Xofuhmt* 

Steeven^, 
To ety. Hold, hold!] The thought is taken from the old 
military laws which inflicted capital punishment upon ** whoso- 
ever shall strike stroke ai his adversary, either in the heat or 
otherwise, if a third do cry hold, to the intent to part them ; ex- 
cept that they did fight a combat in a place enclosed : and then 
no man shall be so hardv as to bid hold, but the general." P. 
864 of Mr. Bellay's InttructioMfor the Warty translated in 1589. 
^- •* ToUet. 
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Enter Macbeth. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter f 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present,* and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 



Mr. Toilet's note will likewise illustrate the last line in Mac* 
j^eih's concluding speech : 

** And damn*d be him who first cries, bold^ enough ."• . 

SteevcM, 

1 Great Glamis / vtortby Camdor /] Shakspeare has supported 
the character of lady Macbeth by repeated efforts, and never 
omits any opportunity of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark 
of the want of human feelings, to this monster of his own crea- 
tion. The softer passions are more obliterated in her than in 
her husband, in proportion as her ambition is greater. She 
meets him here on his arrival from an expedition of danger, 
with such a salutation as would have become one of his friend* 
or vassals; a salutation apparently fitted rather to raise his 
thoughts to a level with her own purposes, than to testify her 
joy at his return, or manifest an attachment to his person : nor 
does any sentiment expressive of love or sofhiess fsill from her 
throughout the play. While Macbeth himself, amidst the hor- 
rors of his guilt, still retains a character less fiend-like than, 
that of his queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderness^ and 
pours his complaints and fears into her bosom>^ accompanied 
with terms of endearment. Steeven^, 

s TbU ignorant present,] Ignorant has here the signification 
otuninowingf that is, I feel by anticipation those future honours, 
of which, accordmg to the process of nature, the present time 
would be ignorant, yobntan, | 

So, in Cymbeline .• 

" — bis shipping, 

•* Poor ignorant baubles," &c. 
Again, in Tbe Tempest: 

** ignorant fumes that mantle 

** Their clearer reason." Steevent, 
Tbit ignorant present,] Thus the old copy. Some of oup- 
modern editors read: " — present time:^ but the phraseology 
in the text is frequent in our author, as weU as oUier ancient 
writers. So, in the first scene of Tbe Tempett: " If you caii 
command these elements to silence, and work the peace of tbe 
present, we will not hand a rope more.** The sense does not 
require the word time, and it is too much for the measure^ 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

" And that you not delay tbe present; but" &c. 
Again, in Corinthians I, ch. xv, v. 6: " -—of whom the greatte- 
part remain unto this present,*' 
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Macjk My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

I'Macb, To-morrow, — as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 

Shfill sun that morrow see I 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strangle matters : ' — To beguile the time. 
Look like the time ;^ bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.* He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; 



Ag^m, m Antony and Cleopatra : 
" Be pleased to tell us 
" (For this is from tbe present) how you take 
'* The offer I have sent you." Steeveng, 

* -Taurface^ vayibane^ it as a book, vtbert men 

May read Sec] That is* thy looks are such as will awaken 
men's curiosity, excite their attention, and make room for sus- 
picion. Heath. 

So, in PericUf Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

** Her face the book of praises, vihere is read 
" Notliing but curious pleasures." Steevens. 
Again, in our author's Jiape of Lucrece: 

** Poor woman'syijce* are their own faults' books ^^ Malone. 

* — — To beguile the timet 

Look like the time ;] The same expression occurs in the 
8th Book of DaniePs CV«/V Wars.- 

** He draw's a traverse 'twixt his grievances ; 
** Looks like the time : his eye made not report 
** Of what he felt within ; nor was he less 
•* Than usually he was in eveiy part ; 
** Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart." Steevens. 
The seventh and ei,^hth Books of Daniel's Civil Wars were 
not published till the year 1609 ; [see the Epistle Dedicatorie to 
that edition:] so that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel 
must have been indebted to Shakspeare ; for there can be little- 
doubt that Macbeth had been exhibited before that year. 

Malone. 

* — look like the innocent flower, 

But he the serpent w«^er/f.] Thus, in Chaucer's Squiere^s 
Ta&, 10,827: 

** So depe in ^^eyne he died his colouros, 

** Right as a serpent hicleth him under flour es, 

" Til he may see his time for to bite." Steevens. 
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Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb, We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever Is to fear:* 
Leave all the rest to me. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE VL 

The same. Before the Castle* 

Jfdutboys, Servants of Macbeth attentltng, 

£nter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Ba'nquo, Ls- 
Mox, Macduff, Hosse, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat;^ the air 

• To alter favour ttfcr it to fear:^ So, in Love** Lahour^^ 
Lott: 

*' For blushing cheeks by faults are bfed, 
** KuAfeart hy pale vtbite shown.*' 
Favwr is — look, countenance. So, in Troilus and Cressida : 
" I know yovar favour, lord Ulysses, well." Steevens, 

7 Tbit cdttle batb a pleasant seat \\ Seat here means situa- 
tion. Lord Bacon ^ays, *• He that builds a faire house upon an 
ill staff committeth himself to prison. Neither doe I reckon It 
an ill seat, only where the sure is unwholsome, but likewise 
where the aii-e is unequal; as you shall see many ^net^eats set 
upon a knap of gi*ouna invironed with higher hiUs round about 
it, wliereby the lieat of the sunne is pent in, and the wind 
gathercth as in troughs i so as you shall have, and that suddenly, 
as great dirersitie of heat and cold, as if you dwelt in several 
places .»• Mssavs, 2d edit. 4to. 1632, p. 257. J^eed. 

This castle batb a pleasant seat ,-] This short dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gates of 
Macbeth's castle, has always appeared to me a striking instance 
of what in punting is termed repose. • Their conversation very 
naturally turns upon the beauty of its situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the air; and Banquo, observing the martlet's nests in 
every reress of the cornice, remarks,' that where those birds 
most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The subject of this 
quiet and easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to 
the mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes^ 
and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that immediately 
succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked himself, What is 
a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an occasion \ 
Whereas the modem writers seem, on the contrary, to be al- 
ways searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to 
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Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.' 

Ban. This guest of summer^ 

The temple-haunting martlet,* does approve, 
By his lov'd mansion ry, that the heaven's breathy 
Smells wooingly h^ret no jutty, frieze,^ buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage,* (Ijut this bird hath made 
His pendent.bed, and procreant cradle :jWhere they^ 

Bien in the situation which is represented. — This also is fre- 
quently the practice of Homer, who, from the midst of batdes 
and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in- 
troducing some quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domes- 
tic life. Sir y. Reynolds. 

« Unto ottr gentle senses.] Senses are nothing more than each 
tnan^s sense. Gentle sense is very elegant, as it means placid^ 
calm, cmnposedy and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine 
day. yotmson. 

9 — martlet,'] This bird is in the old edition called barlet^ 

yobnson. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 
It is supported by the following passage in The Merchant rf 
Venice.* 

•' like the martlet 

" Builds in the weather on the outward wall." Steevens. 
1 _ no yxXXyyfriezeyl A comma should be placed after 
jutty. A jutty, ot jetty, (for so it ought rather to be written) is 
not here,' as has been supposed, an epithet to frieze, but a sub- 
stantive ; signifying that part of a building which shoots for- 
ward beyond the rest. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
** Barbacane. An out-nooke or corner standing out of a house ; 
a jettieV — " Sporto. A porch, a portal, a bay-window, or out- 
butting, or ^'ettiV, of a house, that jetties out farther than anie 
other part of the house." — See also Surpendue, in Cotgrave'a 
French Diet. 1611 : " Ajettie; an out-jettiftg room." Malone, 
Shakspeare uses the verb to jutty, m King Henry V: 

** as fearfully as doth a galled rock 

** O'erhang 2;x\^ jutty his confounded base." 
The substantive also occurs in an agreement between Philip 
Henslowe, 8tc. &c. for building a new theatre, in the year 1599. 
See Vol. U : ** — besides a jutiey forwards in eyther of th^ 
saide two upper stories &c." Steevens, 

* coigne of vantage,"] Convenient correr. yobnson. 

So, in Pericles: 

** By the four opposing coignes, 

** Which the world together joins." Steceens. 

3 Hi» pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where fAgr — 3 Lest 
TOL. VII. F 
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/ Most breed^ and haunt, I have observM, the air 
I 48 delicate. \ 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Dun. See^ see t our honoured hostess ! 

The love that follows us, sometime Is our trouble. 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 



the reader Should think this verse defective in harmony, he 
ought to be toldy that as needle was once written and pronounced 
neele and neeld, so cradle was contracted into cralct and conse- 
quently uttered as a monosyllable. 

Thus, in the fragment of an ancient Christmas carol now be- 
fore me : 

** — on that day 
** Did aungels round him minister 
** As in his crale he lay." 
In some parts of Warwickshire, (as I am informed) the 
word is drawlingly pronounced as if it had been written-<i- 
oraaie. Steeveru, 

■* Most breed — ] The folio— mwf breed. Steevena, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

• The love that follams us, sometime U our trouble, ' 
Which still Vie thank as lovCf Herein I teach you. 
Haw you shall bid God yield us for, you^r pains, 
And thank us for your trouble.] The- auention that is paid 
us, (says Duncan on seeing lady Macbeth come to meet him) ' 
sometimes gives us pain, when we reflect that tir give trouble to 
others; yet still we cannot but be pleased with such attentions, because 
they are a proof of affection. So far is clear ; — ^but of the follow- 
ing words, I confess, I have no very distinct conception, and 
suspect them to be corrupt. Perhaps the meaning is,— -fl[y being 
the occasion of so m,uch trouble, I furnish you with a m>otive to pray 
to heaven to reward me for the pain I give you, inasmuch as the 
having such an opportunity of showing your loyalty mav here- 
after prove beneficial to you ; and herein also I afford you a 
motive to thank wie for the trouble I give you, because by showing 
me such attention, (however painful it may be to me to be the 
cause of it) you have an opportunity of displaying an amiable 
character, and of ingratiating yourself with your sovereign: 
which, finally, may bring you both profit apd honour. Malone, 
Thi^ passage is undoubtedly obscure, and the following is the 
best explication of it I am able to offer : 

Maris of respect, importuncOely shown, are sometimes trouble » 
some, though we are still bound to be grateful for them, a* indica- 
tion* of sincere attachment. If you pray for us on account of the 
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Lady M. All our serrice 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
"Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against thpse honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Tour Qiajesty loads our house: For those of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them. 
We rest your hermits.® 



tnmble^aecreaie inycurbcmte, andtbani mm for the molenatioiuv^ 
hrimg wtb us, it maut be on tueb a pt ineipie- Mertin I teach yon, 
that the ineonneHieHce you euffer, i* the result cf our affections and 
that yofu are therefore to pray for um^ or thank us, only a* for or 
praters and thanks can he deserved for kindneisef that fatigue, and 
honours that oppress. Ton are, in short, to make your acknanledgm 
ntents for intended reepeet and love, however irksome our pretent 
mode ^ expreeeing them may have proved. — ^To hid is here used 
in the Saxoii sense — to pray. Steevens. 

Moa yom shall hid God-yield us — ] To bid any one God-yeld 
Arm; i. e. God-yidd him, was the same as God reward him. 

JworhurUM* 
I befieire jie&/, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, ^Id, is a cor« 
mpted contraction of shieid. The wish implores not reward^ 
but protectkn. Johnson. 

I rather belicTe it to be a cormption of God-yieid, \. e. it* 
ward. In JnUmy and deopatra we meet with it «t length: 

" And the gods yield you for H.** 
Again, in the interlude of yaeoh and Esau, 1568 : 

" Godyeldeyou, Esau, with all my stomach.** 
Again, Ln the old metrical romance of Syr Guy if Wanciek, 
bLLnodate: 

'* Syr, quoth Giiy, God yield it you, 
'* 0^ this great gift you give me now." 
Again, in CbiSicer's Sompnoure's Tale, ▼. 7759; Bfr. Tyr« 
whitt's edit. 

" Godyeideyou adoun in your village.** 
Again, one of the Paston Letters, Vol IV, p. 335, be^ns thus : 
« To begin, Godyddyou for my hats." 
God shield means God forbid, and could never be used as a 
form of returning thanks. So in Chaucer's Milleres Tale .- 
^ GodtbiUe that he died sodenly." 

¥.3427; Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Steevem. 

* IFerett/ovr hermits.1 JS&rmite, for beadsmen. Warburton, 
That is, we as bermiu shaU always pray for you. Thus, ii^ 
J. of Wynttmn^s Oonyiil, B IX, c xxvii, v. 99 : 
*' His bedmtn thai suld be for-thi, 
** And pray for hym rycht hartftUJy-** 
Again* in Jrden cf Fevertham, 1592: 

'* I am your bcademan, bound to pray for you.** 
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Bun. . Where 's the thane of Cawdor? 

We coursM him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 
And his gredt love^ sharp as his spur,^ hath holp him 
To his home before us : Fair and noble hostess> 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M, Your servants cVer* 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt) 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure^ 
Still to return your own. 

jDun. Give me your hand: 

Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly. 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave^ hostess. ^ lExeunr, 

SCENE VII. 

77ie same, A Room in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter ^ and fiass crver the 9tag§^ 
a Sewer ^ and divers Servants vnth dishes and service. 
Then enter Macbeth.. 

Macb. If it vrere done,^ when 'tis done^ then 'twere 
well 

Ag:ain, in Heywood's English Traveller ^ 1633 : 

*• worshipful sir, 

" I shjill be still your beadtman.'** 
This phrase occurs frequently in The Pcuton Letter t. Stcevens, 

' ih great love, sharp as his */)ur,'] So, in Taelfik 

^Tgbt, Act III, sc. iii ; 

** — — — - my. desire, 

" More sharp than filed steely did spur me forth." Steevens. 

• Tour servants ever &c.] The metaphor in this speech is 
taken from the Steward's comptlng-house or audit-room, is 
iompt, means, subject to account. So, in Timon of Athens: 
** And have the dates in compt.^' 

The sense of the whole is : — We, and all vjho belong to us, 
look upon our lives and fortunes not as our ov)n properties^ but 
a» things voe have received merely for your use, and for vthich 
we must be accountable , whenever you please to call us to our audit f 
viheni like foithfol stewards, we shall be ready to answer your suTn^ 
mons, by returning you^hat is your own, Steevens. 

9 Enter — a Sewer,] I have restored this stage-dircctiwi. 
i^m the old copy. 
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It 'were done quickly* If the assassination^ 

A Mvotr was an officer so called from his placing the dishes 
upon the table. Asseour, French ; from cusecdry to place. Thus, 
in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad.- 
** — Automedon as fit 
•* Was for the reverend *«oer'* place ; and all the browne 

joints serv'd 
** On.wicker vessell to the board.** 
Barclay, £cl. II, has the following remark on the conduct of 
these domestics : 

*• Slowe be the tewers in serving in alway, 
" But swift be they after, taking the meate away." 
Another part of the 8ev>er*» office was, to bring water for the 
guests to wash their hands with. Thus Chapman, in his ver- 
sion of the Odytsey: 

" — and then the tewre 
** Pour*d water from a great and golden ewre." 
The svwer^a chief mark of distinction was a towel round his 
arm. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Wormam ** — clap me a clean 
tcmel about you, like a *ewer." Again : " See, sir Amorous 
has his tovtH on already. [He enters like a *rtufr."] 

It may be worth while to observe, for the sake of preserving 
an ancient word that the dishes served in by sevser* were called 
#«DM. So, iu the old MS. romance of The Scwion of Baby, 
Icyne,^ 66: 

** Lest that lurdeynes come sculkyng^ out, 
" For ever they have bene shrewes, 
** Loke ech of them have such a cloute 
" That thay never ete moo #cw«." Steevens» 

'^ If it were done, &c.] A sentiment parallel to this occurs 
in Tie Proceedings against Garnet in the Powder Plot. " It 
would have been commendable, when it had been done, though 
not before." Farmer. 

* If the assassination &c.] Of this soliloquy the meaning 

iJi not very clear : 1 have never found the readers of Shakspeare 
agreeing about it. I understand it thus : 

" If that which I am about to do, when it is once done and 
executed, were done and ended without any following effects, 
it would then be best to do it quickly : if the murder could ter- 
minate in itself, and restrain the regular course of consequen- 
ces, if its success could secure //* surcease, if, being once done 
successfully, without detection, it could ^jc a period to all venge- 
ance and inijuiry, so that tbis'blow might be all that I have to do, 
and this anxiety all that I have to suffer; if this 'could be my 
condition, even here in this world, in this contr^^cted period of 
temporal existence, on this narrow bank in the 6ce|^n of eternity, 
X would jump the life to come, 1 would venture upon the deed 
without care of any future state. But^lus is one of those cases 
v2 
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Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ;^ that but this blow 



in which judgment is pronounced and rengeance inflicted upOA 
us here in our present life. We teach others to do as we have 
done, and are punished by our own example, yobnson. 

We are told by Dryden, that ** Ben Jonson, in reading some 
bombast speeches in Macbeth, which are not to be ujtderstood, 
used to say that it was borram'?* — Perhaps the present passage 
was one of those thus depreciated Any person but this envious 
detractor would have dwelt with pleasure on the transcendant 
beauties of this sublime tragedy, which, after Othello, is per- 
haps our author's greatest work ; and would have been-more apt 
to have been thrown into " strong shudders" and blood-freezing 
** agues," by its interesting and high-wrought scenes, than to 
have been onended by any imaginary hardness of its language ; 
for such, it appears from the context, is what he meant by bar. 
rnur. That there are difficult passages in this tragedy, cannot 
be denied ; but that there are " some bombast speeches in it, 
which are not to be understood,** as Dryden asserts, will not very 
readily be granted to him. From this assertion, however, and 
the ver)>al alterations made by him and Sir W. D'Avenant, 
in some of our author's plays, I think it clearly appears that 
Dryden and the other poets of the time of Charles II, were not 
very deeply skilled in the language of their predecessors, and 
that Shakspeare was not so well understood fifty years after liis 
death, as he is at this day. Malone. 

3 Could trammel up the consequence, and eatcb. 
With his surcease, success ; ] I think the reasoning reqtiires 
Uiat we should read : 

With its success surcease. — yohnson. 

A trammel is a net in which either birds or fishes are caught. 
So, in The Isle of Gulls, 1633 : 

** Each tree and shrub wears trammels of thy hair." 

Surcease is cessation, stop. So, in The Valiant Welchman^ 
1615: 
*• Surcease brave brother. Fortune hath crown'd our brows." 

His is used instead of its, in many places. Steevens. 

The personal pronouns are so frequently used by Shakspeare^ 
instead of the impersonal, that no amendment would be neces- 
sary in this passage, even if it were certain that the pronoun bis 
refers to assassination y which seems to be the opinion of John- 
son and Steevens ; but I think it more probable that it refers to 
Duncan; and that by bis surcease Macbeth means Duncan* t 
death, whicli was the object of his contemplation M. Mason, 

His certainly may refer to assassination, (as Dr. Johnson, by 
his proposed alteration, seems to have -thought it did) for Shak- 
speare very frequently uses his for its. But in this place per- 
luips bis refers to DuniHn ; mid the meaning may be> If the 
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Might be the be-all and the end-all here^ 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of timet'*—- 
We 'd jump the life to comc.'^But, in these casesj 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught* return 
To plague the inventor :^ This even-handed justice^ 



assassination, at the same time that it puts an end to the life of 
Duncan, could procure me unalloyed happiness, promotion to 
the crown unmolested by the compunctious visiting^ of con- 
science, &c. To cease often signifies in these plays, to die. So, 
in Ali '* Well that Ends Well: 

** Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cease.*^ 
I think, however, it is more probable that his is used for iu^ and 
that it relates to assassination. Malone. 

^ sboal of time,'] This is Theobald's emendation, un« 

doubtedly rieht. The old edition has school, and Dr. Warbur* 
ton shelve. Jfobnson. 

By the shoal of time, our author means the shallow ford of 
life, between us and the abyss of eternity. Steevens. 

» We *d jump the life to come."] So, in Cymbeline, Act V, 
sc. iv : 

** — or jump the after-inquiry on your own peril. Steevens* . 
**We ^^ jump the life to come," certainly means. We 'd 
hazard or run the risk of what might happen in a future state ff 
jbeing. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
" __— Our fortune lies 
** Upon ihisjurr^^* 
Again, in Coriolanus.* 

" and wish 

** To jump a body with a dangerous physic, 
*« That 's sure of death without it." 
See note on this passage. Act III, sc. i. Malone, 
• — Vie but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
Th plague the inventor:] So, in Bellenden's translation of 
Hector Boethius : " He [Macbeth] was led be wod furyis, as 
y« nature of all tyrannis is, quhilks conquessis landis or king. 
d<;mes be wrangus titil, ay full of bevy thocht and dredour, and 
traisti7ig ilk tnan to do siclik crueltes to hym, as he did afore (o 
otbir.** Malone, 

' This even-handed justice — ] Mr. M. Masoft observes, 

that we might more advantageously i ead — 

Thus even-handed justice, &c. Steevens. 

The old reading I believe to be the true one, because Shak- 
speare has very frequcntlv used this mode of expression. So, 
a little lower : « Besides^ this Duncan," &c. Again, in £ing 
McnryI(r,P,l: 
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Commends the ingredients^ of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips> He *s here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and hi^s subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek,^ hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, agunst 
The deep damnation' of his taking-ofT: 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, horsM 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air>^ 

*' That this same child of honour and renown, 

" This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight — ." 

Malont. 

• Commends the ingredient* — ] Thus, in a subsequent scene 
of this play: 

" I wish your horses swi{t,-and sure of foot, 
" And so I do commend you to their backs." 
This verb has many shades of meaning. It seems here to 
tignify — offers, or recommends. Steevent. 

• — our poisoned chalice 

To our own Up*."] Our poet, apis Matina fnore modoquef 
would stoop to borrow a sweet from any flower, however hum- 
ble in its situation. 

" The pricke of conscience (says Holinshed) caused him- ever 
to feare, lest he should be served of the same cup as he had 
ministered to his predecessor." Steevent. 

1 Hath borne bis faculties so m^ek,'] Faculties, for office, ex- 
ercise of power, &c War burton. 

" Duncan (says Holinshed) was soft and gentle of nature.'* 
And aigain: '* Macbeth spoke much against the long's softness, 
and overmuch slackness in punishing offenders." Steevent 

« The deep damnation — ] So, in A dolfuU Discourse of a 
Lord and a Ludie, by Churchyard, 1593: 
*« — — in state 
** Of deepe damnation stood." 
I should not have tliought this little coincidence worth noting, 
had I not found it in a poem which it should seem, from other 
passages, that Shakspeare had read and remembered. Steevens, 
3 — or heaven's cherubin, hors*d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air,"] Courier is only runner, 
Cditrier4 of air are vtinds, air in motion. Sightless is invisible, 

Johnton* 
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Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.* — I have no spuir 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition/ which o*er-leaps itself^ 



Again, in this play : 

" Whecpver in your tigbtlett substances,** &c# 
Again, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 

•• The flames of hell and Pluto's iigbtUtt fire».«» 
Again: 

'* Hath any ugbtlett and infernal fire 
** Laid hold upon my flesh ?•* 
Again, in Warner's AlbiorCs England^ 1602, B- II, c. xi: 

*' The scouring winds that iigbtleu in the sounding air 
do fly." Steevent, 
' So, in King Henry V: 

<* Borne with the invisible and creeping wind.** 
Again, in our author's 51st Sonnet : 

*' Then should I spur, though mounted on tbe vtind,^ 
Again, in the Prologue to King Henry IF, P. II : 
" I, from the orient to tbe droopii^^ west, 
. •• Making the vtind my post-i6or«e — ." 
The thought of the cberubin (as has been somewhere obserr«- 
ed) seems to have been borrowed fron^ the eighteenth Psalm : 
•' He rode upon the cbentbins and did fly ; he came flying upom 
tbe wings of tbe HsindV Again, in the book of Job, ch. xxx, v* 
22 : ** Thou causest me to ride upon tbe naind*^ MoIms. 

4 Tbat tears sball drown tbe wtW.] Alluding to the remission 
of the wind in a shower, yobmon. 
So, in King Henry K/, P. Ill : 

" For raging wind blows up incessant showers ; 
"-And, when the rage allays, the rain begfins." 
Again, in our author's Vetius and Adonis: 

" Even as the vsind is hush'd before it rainetb ." Steevent, 
Again, in Tbe Rape of Lucrece: 

" This vsindy tempest, till it blow up rain 
. *• Held back his^orrow'* tide, to make it more ; 
** At last it rains and busy winds give o'er/' 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida: 

" Where are my tear§ .?-^rain, rain to lay this wind.'* 

Maione, 
^ — — / bave no spur 
To piick t besides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition,] The spur of tbe occasion is a phrase 
used by lord Bacon. Steeven*, 

So, m the tragedy of Casar andPompey, 1607: 

" Why think vou, lords, that 'tis ambition* s spur, 

** ThaXpricketh Cscsar tQ these high attempts r MahtSf* 
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And falls on the other^* — How nowl what news? 
Enter Lady^ Macbeth. 
Lady M. He has almost supp'd ; Why have yon 
left the chamber? 

Again, in T%e Firtt Part of the tragicall Raigne of Selimus, 
lic.4to 1594: 

** My sonnes whom now ambition ginnes to pricke. Todd^ 

* AndfalU on the other. 1 Sir T. Uanmer has ou thi/s occa- 
sion added a word, and would read— - 
Andjalls on the other side. 

Yet they who plead for the admission of this supplement, 
should considefi that the plural of it, but two lines before had 
occurred. 

I, also, who once attempted to justify the omission of this 
word, oue^ht to have understood that Shakspeare could never 
mean to describe the agitation of Macbeth*s mind, by the assist* 
ance of a halting rerse . 

The general image, though confusedly expressed, relates to a 
horse, who, orerleaping himsejlf, falls, and his lider under him# 
To complete the lin^*; s may therefore read— 
" And falls upon the other" 

Thus, in The Taming of a Shrevj: ** How he left her with 
the horse upon her." 

Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his intent for 
his horse, and his ambition for his 9pur: but, unluckily, as the 
words are arranged, tha spur is said to oner -leap itself. Such 
hazardous things are long-arat-vm m«ta.phors in the hands of 
eareless writers. Steevene. 

^ JSnter Lady — "J The arguments by which lady Macbeth 
persuades her husband to commit the murder, afford * proof of 
Shakspeare's knowledge of human nature. She urges the ex- 
cellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated sometimes the 
house-breaker, and sometimes the conqueror; but this sophism 
Macbeth has forever destroyed, by distinguishing true from 
false fortitude, in a line and a half; of which it may almost be 
said, that they ought to bestow immortality on the author, 
though all his other productions had been lost: 
I dare do all that m,ay become a m,(m; 
' Who daret do more, it none. 

This topic, which has been always employed'with too much 
success, is used in this scene, with peculiar propriety, to a sol- 
dier by a woman. Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a 
soldier; and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne hy any 
man from a woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himself to 
murder Duncan, another art of sophistry by which men have 
tometimes deluded their conscience, and persuaded themselves 
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Mdtb. Hath he asked for me? 

Zady M. ^ Know you not, he hat? 

Macb, We will proceed no further in this business : 
He ^ath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
'Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk,^ 

Wherein you dressM yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now,, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From. this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire ? Would'st thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ;» 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ?^ 

that what would be criminfti in others is virtuous in them : this 
argument Shakspeare, whose plan obliged him to make Mac* 
beth yield, has not confuted, though he might easily have shown 
that a former obligation could not be vacated by a latter ; that 
obligations, laid on us by a higher power, could not be over-rul- 
ed by obligations whieh we lay upon ourselves, yobnton. 

Part of lady Macbeth's argument is derived from the trans- 
lation of Hector Boethius. See Dr. Farmer*s note, p 33. 

Malone. 

• Wat the hope drunk^ &c.] The same expression is found in 
Gng yobn : 

** O, where hath our intelligence been drunk^ 
*• Where hath it slept .?" Malone, 

» Would^it thou have that 

Which thou e*teein*st the ornament qflife^ 
And live a coward in thine ovun esteem;] In this there seems 
to be no reasoning. 1 should read : 

Or live a covjorcl in thine own esteem g 
Unless we choose rather: 

— Would* St thou leave that. Johnson. 
Do you viixh to obtain the crown, and yet would you remain such 
a eomard in your own eyes all your life, as to suffer your paltry 
fiarst which whisper, ** I dare not," to controul your noble amht' 
tion, which cries out, ** I would ?" Steevens. 

* Like the poor cat r the adage P'^ The adage alluded to U* 
t^ cat loves ^sh, hut dares not wet ber/eet: 

** Ctus amat pisces» sed non vult tingere plantas." yobnson: 
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Macb, Pr*ythcej peac«: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who ilares do more, is none.^ 

Lady M, What beast was it then, 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere,' and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face,* 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn ,^ as you 

* Ptftbee, peace: &c.] A passage similar to this occurs in 
Jfeasurefor Measure, Actll» so. ii: 

" — '— be that you are, 

" That is, a woman : if you Ve more, you *re none." 
The old copy, instead of do more, reads no more; but the 
present reading is undoubtedly right. 

The correction (as Mr. Malone observes) was .made by Mr. 
Rowe. SieeveM. 

The same sentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
jRolh: 

" My Rollo, tho' he dares as much as man, 

** Is tender of his yet untainted valour; 

** So noble, that he dares do nothing basely." Senley, 

* Did then adliere,] Thus the old copy. Dr. Warburtoa 
would read — cohere, not improperly, but without necessity. In 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Ford says of Falstaff, that 
bis words and actions " no more adhere and keep pace together 
than'* &c. Again, in The Wtnter's Taie: 

•* a shepherd's daughter, 

** And what to her adheres " Steevefts. 
So, in J Wamirg for /air Women, 1599: 
** — — — Neither time 
'* Nor place consorted to my mind." Malone. 
^ J mould, Kohiie it was smilifig in my face,'] Polyxo, in the 
fifth Book of Statius's Thebuis, has a similar sentiment of , 
ferocity : 

" In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymisque moretur) 

" Transadigam ferro " ' Steevens. 

» — - bad I so sworn,] The latter word is here used as a 
dissylUble. Tb6 editor of the second folio, from his ignorance 
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Have done to this. 

Macd. If we should fail, — — 

Lady M. We&ilP 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place/ 

4>f our author's phraseology and metre, supposed the line de« 
fective, and reads — had I but 90 sworn : which ba8> been fol- 
lowed by all the subsequent editors. MtUone. 

My regulation of tlie metre renders it unnecessary to read 
rivom as a dissyllable, a pronunciation, of which 1 believe there 
18 no example. Steevent. 

« We fail f\ I am By no means sure that this punctuation is 
the true one.—" If we fail, we fail," — is a colloquial phrase 
still in frequent use. Macbeth having casually employed the 
former part of this sentence, his wife designedly completes 
it. We fail, and thereby know the extent (rf our misfortune. 
Yet our niccess is certain, if you are resolute. 

Lady Macbeth is unwiUingto afford her husband time to state 
aqy reasons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious conse- 

guences of miscarriage in his undertaking. Such an interval 
>r reflection to act in, might have proved unfavourable to her 
purposes. She therefore cuts him short with the remaining part 
of a common saying, to which his own words had offered an apt, 
tliougfa accidental introduction. 

This reply, at once cool and determined, is sufliciently cha- 
racteristic of the speaker:— according to the old punctuation, 
she is represented as rejecting with contempt, (of which she 
bad already manifested ejnough) the very idea of failure. Ac- 
cording to the mode of pointing now suggested, she admits a 
possibility of miscarriage, but at the same instant shows herself 
not afhud of the result. Her answer, therefore, communicates 
no discouragement to her husband. — We fail! is the hasty in- 
terruption of scornful impatience. We fail. ^s the calm de- 
.duction of a mind which, having weighed all circumstances, is 
prepared, without loss of confidence in itself, for the worst that 
can happen. So Hotspur : 

" If we fall in, good night :— or sink, or swim.'* Steewru, 

t £ut Mcrvmyour courage to the stMskingS|4ace^} This is a me- 
taphor from an engine formed by mechanical oompiication. 
The etickir^.plaee is the stop which suspends its powers, tiU 
they are discharged on their proper object; as in driving pilesj 
&c. So, in Sir W. D* Avenant'A Cruel Brother^ 1630 : 

** There is an engine made, 

** Which spends its strei^g;th by force of nimble wheekia 

*' For they, once serevoed up, in their return 

" Will rive an oak." 
Again, in CorioUuau, Act I, sc^ yiii: 

*< Wreucb up thy power to the highest." 
VOL. Til. G 
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And we Ml not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(Whereto thcTnther shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince," 



Ag«un« in Chapman's venlon of the ninth Book of Horner^ 

'* — my wits which to their height 
** 1 striv'd to •€rcv3 «/»;-—" 
Again, in the fiileenth Book: 

** Come/join we hands, and tcrew up all their spite.** 
. Perhaps^ indeed, Shakspcare had a more familiar image in 
▼iew, and took his metaphor from the scrcvmg up the chords 
of string-indtruments to fheir proper degree of tension, when 
the peg/remuns fast in its tticHng place, i. e. in the place from 
which itis.not to move. Thus, perhaps, mT\oelJib Night: 
♦* And that I partly know the instrument 
** That screws me fix)m my true place," &c. Steevens, 
Mr. Steevens's last interpretation is, in my apprehension, the 
tme one. Sir W. D'Avenant misunderstood tliis passage. By 
tbe sticking-placcy he seems to have thought the poet meant the 
stabbing /r/ace, the place Where Duncan was to be wounded; 
for he reads, 

•* Bring but your courage to iht fatal place, 
" And we 'U not faU." MttUme, 
ft I ■ .his tvo chamberlidns 
WiW I with foine and wisael so conwnce, &c.^ The circum* 
stance relative to Macbeth's slaughter of Duncan's Chamber- 
lains,, {sls 1 observed so long ago, as in our edition 1773,) is 
copied from Holinshed's account of King Duffe's murder by 
Donwald. 

Mr. Malone has sinee transcribed the whole narrative of this 
event from the Chronicle^ but being too long to stand here as 
a note, it is given, with other bulky extracts, at the conclusion 
of the play. Steevens, 

To convince is, in Shakspeare, to overpcnter or subdue, as in 
this play: 

" — Their malady convinces 
" The great assay of art." yobnson. 
So, in the old tragedy of Cambysest 

*' If that your heart addicted be the Egyptians'to ton^inceJ* 
Agun: 

«( By this his grace, by eonquest great the Egyptians did 
convince** 
Again, in HoUnshed : <' — thus mortally fought, intending to 
vanquish and convince the other.*' Again, in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the sixth Iliad: 

*' Chymera the invincible he sent him to convince,** Steevens, 
•««— and v^assel ^ What was anciently called VMU-baile 
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That memeryt the warder of the brain,® 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason* 
A limbeck only :* When in swinish sleep 

(as appears from Selden's notes on the ninth Song" of Drayton's 
Folyoitiotty) was an annual custom observed in the country on 
the vigil of tlie new year; and had its bennning^, as some say, 
from uke words which Ronix, daughter ot Henglst, used, when 
she drank to Vortigem, lovcrd king vjas-beii/ he answering her, 
by direction of an interpreter, drinc-beUe; and then, as Robert 
of Gloucester says,. 

" Kuste hire and sitte hire adoune and gUddronke hire 

" And that was tho in this land the verst was^bail, 
"'As in langage of 'Saxoyne that me might evere iwite, 
•' And so wel he paith the folc about, that he is not yut 
voryute.'* 
Afterwards it appears that was-hai/ct and drinc-heiiy were the 
usual phrases of quaffing among the English, as we may sec 
from Thomaa de la ^Moore in the Z^ tf idward //».and in the 
fines of Hanvif'the monb, who preceded him : 

*' Ecce yagante cifo distento gutture vjost^beil, 
** Ingeminant wass-heil — " 
But Selden rather conjectures it to have been ausual^remo- 
ny among the Saxons before Hengist, as a note of bealtb^wUbm 
ing, supposing the expression to be corrupted from wub^beiL 

t^oMcl or Wtutail is a word still in use in the midland coun- 
ties, and signifies at present what is called Lambs'- Wool, i. e. 
roasted apples in strong beer, with sugar and spice. See Beg" 
gar*^usbi Act IV, sc. iv : 

" What think you of a toatsel? 
" — - thou, and Ferret, 

*' And Ginks, to sing the song; I for the structure^ 
"Which is the bowl." 
Ben Jonson personifies wa#«e/ thus: — Etoer- Wassel Hie a 
neat semfitter and songfter, ber page bearing a brawn bovtl.dre^t 
foitb riband* and rosemary , before ber . 

Wastel is, however, sometimes used for general riot, intem- 
perance, or festivity. On the present occasion I believe it 
means^ intemperance, Steevens, 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** — Antony, 
" Leave thy lascivious waste!*/* Mq/one, 

• '— tbe warder of tbe brain,"] A Hoarder is a guard^. a senti- 
nel. So, in King Henry VI^ P. I : 
** Where be these vtarders, that they wait not here i**'^Steevent» 

^ tbe receipt of reaton,'] L e. the receptacle. Malone, 

« A limbed oidy:^ That is, shall be only a vessel to emit 
f^mu or vatourt. ^bntm 
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Their drenched natures' lie, as in a deaths 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officei-s; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ?^ 

Macd. ^ Bring forth men-childi'en only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
J^othing but males.^ Will it not be receiv*d,* 
• When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers. 
That they have done 't? 

Lady M, Who dares receive it other,* 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Jklacb, I am settled, and bend up'' 



The Umheci is the vessel, through whid £stilled liquors pass 
into the recipient. So shall it be with memory ; through which 
every thing shall pS3», and notlung remain. A. C, 

3 TibnV drenched natures — ] i. e. as we should say at pte* 
sent— toaMy saturated with liquor* Steeveru. 

4 ...^ w^ gbali bcmr the guilt 

Q^otir jrneofqaelll] ^uell is nutrderp numqueller* beings 
in the old hmgiu^y the term fbr which fmurdgrerM is now used^ 

So, in Chaucer's T<dc of the Nonnet Iciest, v. 15,396» Mr. 
Tyrwhitt'sedlt: 

** The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle.** • 

The word is used in Uiis sense by Holinshcd, p. 567: ** — the 
poor people ran about tlie streets, calling the caiiteins and 
governors murtberer* and manquel/ertV Steevent. 

» Will it not be receiv'd,] i. e. underetood, apprebemkiL 

So, in Tviclfib Night: 

" To one of your receiving 

" Enough is shoivn." Sieevens, 

« Wbo dares receive it otber,'] So, in Holinshed: ** —he 
burthen*d the chamberleins, whom he had slaine, with all the 
fault;» they having tlie keyes of the gates committed to their 
keeping all the night, and therefore it could fiat be athenvise 
(said he) but that they were of counsel in the committing of 
that most detestable murlher." Malone. 

t -— ana bend up — ] A metaphor from the bow. So,, ia 
King Benry V: 

«« — — bendMp every spirit 

" To his fuU height.*' 
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ladi eorporal agent to. this. terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 

Salae feoe must hide what the false^ heart doth know. 



ACT II SCENE I.» 

The same. Court within the Castle. 

JSnter Ban^uo and Fleanck, and a Senrant, with ti^ 
torch before them*. 

Ban. How goes the^night, boy I 

The same phrase occurs in Melvii's Memoirt :-^* hnt ihzt 
rather she should ifend up ber tpirit by a princely, &c. beha* 
viour." Edit. 1735, p. 148. 

TiU this instant, the mind of Macbeth has been in a state df 
uncertainty and fluctuation. He has hitherto proved neither 
resolutely good, nor obstinately^ wicked: Though a bloody idea 
Rad^ arisen in his mind, after he h'ad^ fieard'the prophecy in his 
&vour, yet he contentedly leaves the completion of his hopes to 
chance. At the conclusion, however, of his interview with 
Duncan, he inclines to hasten the decree of fate, and ^its tbfi 
stage with an apparent resolution to murder his sovereign. But 
no soosier is the king under his roof, than,* reflectingLon the 
peculiarities of his own relative situation, he determines not to ^ 
ofifend against the laws of hospitality, >or the ties of subjection, 
kindred, and gratitude. His wife then, assails his constancy^ 
afresh. He yields lo her suggestion^ aiid« with- his btegrity^ 
hb happiness is destroyed. 

I have enumerated these particulars, because the waverings of»' 
Macbeth have, by some criticks, been regarded as unnatural 
and contradictory circumstances in his character; not remem-- 
bering that nemo repcntefuit turfiisiimusf off that (4s Angela ob-- 
serves) 

** — when once our.'grace we have forgot^ 
*' Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not—." * 
a passage which contains no unapt justification of the changes* 
that happen in the conductof Macbeth. Steemetu, 

s Scene /.] Xhe place is^ot marked in the old edition, nor is • 
it easy to say where this encounter can Be. It is not in the ball^ « 
as the editors have all supposed^ity-for Banquo sees the sky ; it 
is not far from the bedchamber, as the conversation shows : it. 
must be in the inner court of the castle, which Banquo mig^ti 
B<^rly cross in his way to bed. yobnson.. 
G. 2- 
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78 MACBETH. 

-A'A?. The moon « down; I have not heard the dock. 

J^an. And she goet down at twelve. 

^^* I take 't, 'tis later, as. 

•Ban. Hold, take my sword : — There 's husbandry 
in heaven,* 
Their candles are all out.* — Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose!*— Give me my sword;— 
JEnter Macbeth, and a Servant vnth a torch. 
Who's there? 

Macb. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king 's a-bedr 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices:^ 

• There Uhxi&hvLXidixy in becnen,'] BiubandryXktTtmt^SiS thrifty 
frugality. So, in Samlet.* 

*• And borrowing dulls the edge of hwbandry,** Malone. 

1 T&eir candles are all out.'] The same expression occurs m 
Homeo and Juliet. - 

** Night's candle* are burnt out.** 
Again, in our author's 21st Sonnet : 

'* Aa those gold candle* fix'd ia heaven's air." Malont. 
* -"^^ Merciful power*/ 
Meetrain in me tBe cureed tbeugbtty that nature 
Give* v>ay to in repote/"] It is apparent from what Banquo 
says afterwards, that he had been solicited in a dream to attempt 
something in consequence of the prophecy of the Witches, that 
his waking senses were shocked at ; and Shakspeare has here 
laoi^ exquisitely contrasted his charactev with that of Macbeth. 
Banquo is praying against being tempted to encourage thoughts 
of guilt even in his sleep ; while Macbeth is hurrying into temp- 
tation, and revolving in his mind every scheme, however flagiti- 
ous, that may assist him to complete his purpose. The one is 
unwilling to sleep, lest the same phantoms should assail his re- 
solution again, while the other is depriving himself of rest 
through impatience to commit the murder. 
The same kind of invocation occurs in CymbeHne:- 
" From fairies, and the tempttrt of the nigbt, 
•* Guard me f** Steepen*. 
3 Sentfirtb great targe** to your f^ftie^:"^ Thus the old copy,, 
and rightly. Office* are the rooms appropnated to aervsnta and 
culinary purposes* Thus^in TVmoft-v 
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MACBETH 79 

This dkmimd he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up^ 

Iq measureless content. 

Maci* Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought.* 

Ban. All 's weU-» 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Jlidcd. I think not of themt 

Yet) when we can entreat an hour to serves 



*' Whensll cmr <^erhaye been oppressed 

•< By riotoiu feeden.'* 
Xgain, in i^ing Richard 11: 

«• Unpeopled o^oevy untrodden stones.'^ 
Duncan was pleased with his entertainment, and dispensed 
kis bounty to those who had prepared it. All the modem edi- 
ton have transferred this largess to the officers of Macbeth^ 
who would more properly have been rewarded in the field, or at 
their return to court. Steeveru, 

* abut up — ] To 9but up, is to conclude. So, in T6e 

Spanitb Tragedy: 

** And heavens have tbut up day to pleasure us.'* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. ix; 
** And for to sbut up all in friendly love." 
Again, in Keynolds's God*s Revenge againtt Murder, 1621,1 
lbur& edit. p. 137: " — though the parents have already shut 
up the contract." Again, in Stowe's Account of the Earl of 
Essex's Speech on the scaffold: ** he tJbut up all with the Lord'a 
prayer." Steeveru. 

Agun> in Stowe's ArmaU, p. 833 : " — the kings mi^estie 
[K. James] thut up all with a pithy exhortation oi^ both sides.** 

Malon€, 
< Being unprepared, 
Our v)ill became the tervant to defect ^ 
Which eUe should free hone vtrougbt.'] This is obscurely ex- 
pressed. The meaning seems to be : — Being unprepared, our 
cntertunment was necessarily defective, and we only had it in 
our power to show the king our vjillingneM to teroe him . Had 
we received sufficient notice of his coming, our zeal should have 
been more clearly manifested by oiur actt. 

Which refers^ not to the last antecedent> defect, but to vxill. 

Matdke. 
• All '# wf/T.J I suppose the poet originally wrote (that the 
preceding virst might be completed) — ** .Sir, all it well." 

Stee^noui*. 
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TO MACBETH'. 

Would spend it in some words upon that businessf^ 

If yon would grant the time. 
Ban, At your kindest leisures' 

Macb, If you shaB cleave to my consent, — when -'tis,*^' 

7 Ifymt tJball cleave to my consenti-— «}i6£»i 'fie,"] Content for 
will. So that the sense of the line is, If you shall go into my 
measures when. I have determined of them, or when, the . time 
comes that 1 want your assistance, . Warburton. 

Macbeth expresses his thought with affected obscurity ; he 
ddes not mention the royalty, though he apparently had it in his 
mind. If you sbaii cleane to my content, i€ jtiuishaU concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, when Uit, when that 
happens which the prediction promises, it tball maie honour for 
you. yobnton.^ 

Such another expression occurs in lord Surrey's translation of . 
the second Book of VirgiPs Mneid: 

*«' And if thy will ttick unto mine, I shall 
**' In wediocke sure knit> and make her his own." 
Content has sometimes the power of the Latin concentut* BothL^ 
the verb and substantive, decidedly bearing, this signification*:, 
occur in otluer plays of our. author. Thua» .in K, Henry VI^ P*:- 
I, sc. i : 

** scourge the bad revolting stars 

"That have contented to king Henry's death'; — .'* 
i. e. acted in concert so as to. occasion it. Again, in King Bkwf ♦ 
/T, P. II, Act V, sc. i: ** — they (Justice Shallow's servants^^ 
Jlock together in . consent ^ (f. e. in a party^) like so many wHa . 
gpese.** In.hoth these instances thie words are spelt errone- • 
ously, and should* be written concent and consented. See 
Spenser, &c. as quoted in a.note on tiie passa^ already .adduced 
from King Henry VIj 

The meaning of 'Macbeth' is then as follows :-»--{^j'tw thall 
cleave to my content — ^i. e. if you shall stick, or adhere, to my* 
Jlflrty — 'when 'tis, i. e. at the time when such a party is formed,., 
your conduct shall produce honour fdryou. 

Thsit content mesjis participation, may be proved from a pas- 
sage in the 50th Psalm. I cite the translation 1568: " When 
thou sawedst a thiefe, thbuv dydst content unto hym, and hast 
been partaker with' the adulterers." In both instances the j&flr- 
tieept criminit is spoken of. 

Again, in ourjauthor*s At you Like tV, the usurping duke says, . 
after the flight of Rosalind and Celia — 

" some villains of my court' 

" Are of content and sufferance in this." " 
Again, in King Henry V: 

** We carry not a. heart with us from hence^ 
*• That g^ows not in a fair content with ours." 
Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he expected to obtun* 
uiciMsequence of the murder he was about to commit.. Th^ ^ 
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It shall make honour for you. 

commentator, indeed, (who is acquainted with what precedes 
and ft^h>w8) comprehends all that passes in the mind of tke 
speaker; bat Banquo is still in ignorance of it. His reply is 
only that of a man who determines to combat every possible 
temptation to do ill ; and therefore expresses a resolve that in 
spite of future combinations of interest, or struggles for power, 
he will attempt nothing that may obscure his present honours^ 
alarm his conscience, or corrupt his loyalty. 

Macbeth could never mean, while yet the success of his at- 
tack on the life of Duncan was uncertain, to afford Banquo the 
most dark or distknt hint of his criminal designs on the crown. 
Had he acted thus incautiously, Banquo would naturally have 
become his accuser, as sooft asthe murder bad been discovered. 

Steeven*. 
That Banquo was apprehensive of a design upon the crown, 
is evident from his reply, which affords Macbeth so little en* 
couragement, that he drops the subject. Miuom* 

The word tantent has always appeared to me uointeffigible in 
the first of these lines, and was^ I am persuaded, a mere error 
cf the press. A passage in The Tem/itt leads me to think tha;t 
our lui&or wrote^-conftnt. Antonio is counselling Sebastian to 
flmrder Gonzalo: 

*'0, that you bore 

** The mind that I do ; what a sleep were there 
** For your advancement ! Do you understand me I 
•*Seb. Ithinkldo. 

<* Jnt. And how does your content 

** Tender your own good fortune V 
In the same play we have — ** Thy tBougbt* Xdeamt to^ which 
dilTers but little from « I cleave to thy content:* 

In The Comtdy rf Error* our author has again used this word 
in the same sense : 

•* Sir, I commend you to your own content J* 
Again, in AU's Well that Ende Well.- 

«* Madatn, the care I have taken to even your content, — .•* 
i. e. says Dr. Johnson, to act up to your desires. Again, in 
Eing Ei chard III,' 

•* God hold It to your honour's good content/** 
Again, in The Merry Wivet of Windtor.' '* You shall hear 
how things go, and, I warrant, to your own content.** 

The meaning then of the present difficult passage, thus cor-^ 
rected, will be : If you wiU closely adhere to my cause, if you 
will promote, as far as you can, what is likely to contribute' to 
my satisfaction and <ronf«fi»,— wlwn *tit, when the prophecy of 
the weird sisters is AilfiUed, ^hen I am seated on the throne, 
the event shall make honour for you. 

The word content admits of this interpretation, and is sup- 
pteted by sevtfiA other pMistges in oar authors plays \ the w<»d 
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82 Macbeth: 

-fiflw. So T lose notre.y^. 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom' franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsel'd. 

MAcb^i Good repose, the ^vhile ! 

Baw, Thanks, sir; The like to you T \_Exit Bav, 

Macb, Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready," 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. \_Exit Serv* 
Is this a dagger, which I* see before me, 
The handle toward my handf. Come, let vat. clutch *^ 
thee:-' — — 



consent, in my apprehension, afford* hefet no •meaning whatS' 
soever. 

Consent or concent may certainly signify hamtony^ and, in a me- 
tapliorical^nse, that union whteh bindi to each otlier a parl^f 
or number of men,' leagued together for a particular purpose ; 
but it can no more ■signify, as I*con€eWe, the party y or-fafody of 
men so combined together, or'the cmue*ior which tlfey are 
united, than the harmony produced by a number of musical in- 
struments can signify the instruments themseltres, or the musi- 
cians that play upon them. When Fairfax, in his translatimi of 
Tasso, says — 

" -Birds, winds and waters sing with iweet cewewf ,»• 
we mnst surely understand *by the word concent ^ not a partyyor- 
tir cause f but harmony, or union; and ii»'the latter sense, I ap- 
prehend. Justice Shallow's servants are said to flock together ia 
concent, in The Second^Part of King Sinry IV. 

If this correotlon be just, <* In seeking* to augfment- it^'^ in 
Banquo's reply> may perhaps* relate -not to h^-own honoiir, but 
to Maobeth's content, « On comStion that I. lose no honour, 
in seeking to increase your satisfaetion, or content^^^to gp*atify 
your wisltes,** &o. The words, however, may be equally com- 
modiously interpreted,-**' Provided that in seeking an increase 
of honour, Flose none,**"&c. 

^ Sir William D'AVenant's paraphrase on this obscure passage 
is as follows : 

*< If when the prophecy begiiis to look like, you will 
**^A.dhere to me, it shall make honour for you." MaUme. 
6 — - viben my drink is ready, '\ See note on ** their /©**«»»•* 
in the next scene, p. 91. Steevens. 

» — - clutch — ] This word, though reprobated by. Bea 
Jonson, who sneers at Decker for using it, was^ emplwed bjr 
other writers besides Decker and our author. So, m AntoMo*^ 
Revenge, by Marston, 1602 : 

** — - all the world is clutched 
^■^ ^ Id the duU leaden hand of anorine sleep.** Malo/UlL . 
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1. have thee not, and yet I«ee thee still* 
Art thou not, &tal vision, sensible 
To feeting, as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind ; a fidse creation, 
.Pit>ceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee -yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshal'st methe way that I was going; 
And such, an instrument! was to use. . 
Mine eyes are made the fools 6' the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood^^ 
Which was^not so beforev— There 's no such thing*: 
It is the bloody btrsiness, which informs 

1 dnd on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts -of bhod^"] Though 
dudgeon sometimes signifies a dagger-^ \t more properly means 
the baft or handle of a dagger, avid is used for that particuUtr 
sort of handle which has some ornament carved on the top of 
it. Junius ei[plains the dudgeon, i. e. baft, by the Latin e«* 
pression, fncmubrium apiatum, which means a handle of vjoodf 
with a grain rough ae if the seeds of parsley tvere strown over it. 

Thus, in the concluding page of the Dedication to Stany- 
hurst*s Virgil, 1583: 

" Well fare thee i6a^ with thee dudgeon dagger P' 

Agp»in, in Lyly's comedy of Mother Momhiw, 1594 : *' — Chen 
have at the hhg with the dudgeon hafte, that is, at the dudgeon. 
dagger that luings by his tantony pouch." In Soliman and 
Pereeda is the following passage : 

-•* — Typhon me no Typhons, 
** But swear upon my dudgeon dagger." 

Again, in Decker's Satiromattix.- **\ am too well ranked* 
Asinias, to be stabb'd with his dudgeon wit." 

Agun, in Skialetbeia, a collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 
1598: 

*• A awfgin dagger thact -s new scowr'd and glast." Steeven*. 

Gascoigne confirms this : " The most knottie piece of box 
may be wrought to a fayre doogen hafie*^ 'GouH for drops ia 
frequent in old English. Farmer. 

gouts -BJT hl<wd^ Op drops , French . Pope* 

Gouts is the technical term for the spots on some part of the 
plumage of a hawk-: or perhaps Shakspeare used tl>e word in 
allusion to a phrase in heraldry. When a field is charged or 
sprinkled with red drops, it is said to be gtitty of gules, or gittty 
ae sang. The same word occurs also in The Art of good Ljving 
and good Deyng, 1503 : " Befor the iugement all herbys shsd 
•wcyt read goutys of water, as blood.'*^ Steevens, 
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•4 MACBETH* 

Thus to mine eyes.— Now o*er the one half world 
Nature seems dead,' and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep; ifow witchcraft celebrates^ 



s ^^ Kow o*er the one half v>orld 
Nature seenu dead,"] That is, over our benutpbere all aetkn 
wid motion teem to have ceated. This image, wKich is, perhap8» 
the most striking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Dtyden, in hia Conquett qf Mexico .' 

'* All things are huah'd as Nature's self lay dead, 
** The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
•* The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, ' 
" And sleeping flow'rs beneath the night dews sweat. 
** £ven lust and envy sleep!" 
These lines, though so well known, I have transcribed, that 
the contrast between them and this passage of Shakspeare may 
be more accurately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets, but one describes a 
night of quiet, the other of perturbation . In the night of Dry- 
den, all the disturbers of the world are laid asleep; in that of 
Shakspeare, nothing but sorcery, lust, and murder, is awake. 
He that readb Dry£n, finds himself lulled with serenity, and 
disposed to solitude and contemplation . He that peruses Shak- 
speare, looks round alarmed, and starts to find himself alone. 
One is the night of a lover ; the other, of a murderer. Johnson. 
Perhaps Sir Philip Sidney had the honour of suggesting the 
last imag^ in Dryden's description : 

** Night hath clos'd all in her cloke, 
*' Twinkling starres love-thoughts provoke ; 
** Daunger hence good care dooth keepe ; 
" yeaUmie iiselfedootb tieepe.'' 

England^ Helicon, edit. 1600, p. 1. Steevens, 
— Kow o'er the one halfmorld &c.] So, in the second part 
of Marston's Antenio and Mellida, 1602 : 

" 'Tis yet dead night; yet all the earth is clutch'd 
** In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleep . 
*' No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, 
** No spirit moves upon the breast of earth, 
** Save howling dogs, night-crows, and screeching^owls, 
*' Save meagre ghosts, Piero, and black thoughts. 
*' — I am g^at in blood, 
** Uncqual'd in revenge : — you horrid scouts 
** That«en<fne/swartjiight, give loud applause 
*' From your large palms." Malone, 
3 The curtained tleep ; now v)itcbcraft celebrates — "] The word 
ntm has been added for the skke of metre. Probably Shak- 
speare wrote : Tbe curtain'd sleeper. The folio npells the word 
*ieefie, and an addition of the letter r only affords the proposed 
emendation 
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Pale Hecate's offerings; and wjtber'd murdefi 
AJaram'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a g^Qst. » ■ i ■ .Thou sure and firm^set 
earth/ 

Mihon has transpkated this image mto his Jfaf?i« «> Xiid^ 
Auf&.T. 554: 

** ■ rteeda 

«< That draw the fitter of cloae-CMrtai nV tkep.** Atfevenr. 
Mr. Steeveiu't emcndatioii of ** the curtain'd sieeper,** is well 
intitled to a place hk the text. It is deariy Shakapeare't own 
word. HiUon. 
Soafterwarda: 

'< — — a hideona trmnpet calls toptrkj 
•* The tleefer* of the house/' 
J^om was added by Sir William D'Avenant, in his altcraticm 
af this play, published in 1674. Mahm, 

4 —— thtu nitb hit tUaiibypace^ 
With TarquifC* rcnhhing stndeB, tovtardi hit dettgn 
Mtmet UJke a ghotlA The old copj'^^det. Steevent. 
Mr. Pope Cibknged ttdet to tpidet Malone. 
A rawbing ttndt \B an action of violence > impetaosity, and 
tumult, like U)at of aaavage rushing on his prey; whereas the 
poet is here attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and cau- 
tion, of anxious circumspection and guilty timidi^^ the ttealtby 
face of a ravither creeping into the chamber of a virgin, and of 
an assassin approachins^ the bed of him whom he proposes to 
murder, without awaking him; these he describes tis moving' 
Hie ghottt, whose prog^ssion ia-so different from ttridei, that ^ 
has been in all ages repi^sented to be as Milton expresses it: 
** Smooth sliding without step." 
This hemistich will afford the true reading of this placiQ^ 
which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 
— and wtber'd murder 
— ' thut^toith hit tteaith^ bacfi^ 
With Tarquin ravithing, sudes tov)*rdt hit ietign^ 
Movet like a gkott. 
TarquinU^ in this place, the ^neral name of a ravisher, and 
the sense is ; Now is the time in which every one is a-sleep, 
but those who are employed in wickedness ; die witch who is 
sacrifictog to Hecate, and the ravisher, and the murderer, who, 
like me, are stealing upon their prey. 

When the reaiding is tfjua adjusted, he wishes, with great 
propriety, in the following Unea, that the earth may not UarM9' 
^i^. ' yobnton, ^ ^ 

¥01,, TUr M 
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Hear not my steps, which way they walk,** for fear 

1 cannot a^^ee with Dr. Johnson that a itride is always dn 
action of vioienccy impetuosity, or tumult, Spenser uses the 
Word in his Fairy ^en, B. tV, c. viii, and with no idea of 
violence annexed to it: 

" With easy steps so soil as foot could stride** 
And as an additional proof that a stride is not always a ftf- 
ntultuous effort, the following instance, from Harrington's trans- 
tetion of Arioeto, [1591] may be brought: 

*' He takes a long* and leisurable stride, 

** And longest on the hinder foot he staid j 
** So soft he treads, although his steps were wide, 

** As though to tread onegg-s he was a6*aid. 
** And as he goes, he gropes on either side 
« To find the bed," &c. 
<. . Orlando Furioso, 28th book, stanza 63. 

Whoever has been reduced to the -necessity of findmg his 
way about a house in the dark, must know that-it is natural to 
faike larg^ strides, in order to feel before us whether we have a 
Bafe footing or not. The ravisher and murderer would natu* 
rally take such strides j not only on the same account, but that 
their steps might be fewer in number, and tiie sound of their 
feet be repeated as seldom as possible Steevens 

Mr. Steevens's observation is confirmed by many instance* 
that occur in our ancient poets. So, in a passage by J. Sylves- 
ter, cited in England*s Parnassus, 1600: 

" Anon he stalketh with an easy stride, 
** By some clear river's lillie-paved side.** 
Again, in our author's King J^icbard II: 

" Nay rather every tedious stride I make — .** 
Thus also the Roman poets: 
. " — vestigia furtim 

** Suspenso digitis fert tacituma graduV Ooid. Fasti, 
" Eunt taciti per mcesta silentia magnis 
" Passikus,** Statins, Lib. X. 
' It is observable that Shakspeare, when he has occasion, in 
his Rape of Luerece^ to describe the action here alluded to, uses 
|L similar expression ; and perhaps would have lised the word 
9tride, if he had not been fettered by the rhyme : 
" Into the chamber wickedly he stalks.** 
- Plausib'e, however, as tljis emendation may appear, the old 
reading, sides, is, I believe, the true one ; I have therefore ad- 
hered to it, on the same principle on which I have uniformly 
proceeded thoiighout my edition, that of leaving the original 
text imdisturbed, whenever it could be justified either by com- 
paring our author yrith himself or with contemporary writers. 
The following passage in Marlowe's translation of Ovid's Ele- 
gies, 8vo. no date, but printed about 1598, adds 3upport to the 
K^^ng of the old copy s ^^ 
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Thy very stones prate of my where-about^^ 

•* I saw when forth a tired lover went, 
** His «ri/e past service, and his courage spent." 
" Vidi,'cum foribus lassus prodiret amator, 
" Invaliduin referens emeritumque latusJ" 
Again, in Martial : 

•• Tu tenebris gaudes ; me ludere, teste lucerna, 
* Et juvat admissa rumpere luce lattts.** 
Our poet may himself also furnish us with a confirmation of 
the old reading ; for in Troilus and Cressida we find — 
** You, like a lecher, out ofKchoruh hint 
*' Are pleas'd to breed out your inhentors." 
It may likewise be observed that FalstKft", in the fifth Act of 
The Merry WiwsqfWitidior, says to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 
** Divide me like a bride-buck, each a haunch : I will keep 
my tides to myself," &c. • Fabtaff certainly did not think them, 
like those of Ovid's lover, past service ; having met one of the 
ladies by assignation. I believe, however, a line has been lost 
after the words '• stealthy pace '* Malone. 

Mr. Malone's reasons, &c. for this supposition, (on account 
of their length) are given at the conclusion of the play, with a 
reference to the foregoing observations. 

How far a Latinism, adopted in the Engliah version of a 
Roman poet; or the mention o^ loins ^ (which no dictionary ac- 
luiowledges as a synonyme to sides) can justify Mr. .Malone'i 
restoration, let the judicious reader determine. 

Falstaff, dividing himself as a buck, very naturally says he 
will give away bis best joints, and keep the worst for himself. 
A side of venison is at once an established term, and the least 
elegant part of the carcase so divided — But of what use could 
sides^ in their Ovidian sense, have been to Falstaff, when he had 
already parted with his haunches ? 

Jt is difficult to be serious on this occasion. I may therefore 
be pardoned if I observe that Tarquin, just as he pleased, might 
have walked viith moderate steps, or lengthened them into 
strides i but, when we are told that he carried his ** sides*"* with 
him, it is natural to ask how he could have gone any where 
m?itbout them. 

Nay, further, — However sides^ (according to Mr. Malone's 
interpretation of the word) might have proved efficient in 
Lucretia's bed chamber, in that of Duncan they could answer no 
.ffuch purpose, as the lover and the miirderer succeed by the 
exertion of very different organs. 
• I am, in short, of the Fool's opinion in King Lear — 

" That ^o«w^ should be used with/e^,*' 
and, consequently, that sides are out of the question. Such 
restorations of superannuated mistakes, put our author into the 
condition of Cibber's Lady Dainty, who, having been cured of 
her disorders, one of her physicians aays,-— ** Then 1 11 make 
Iter go over them again.'* Stercens, 
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And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it.® —Whiles I threat, he lives;/ 

Wor^s to the heat ef deeds too cold breath gives.^ 

[^ dell ring9*' 

With Taryuin*4 ramthing Sec] The justness of this similitude 
is not ve»y obvious. But a stanza, in his poem of Tarquin and 
J.u€reC9, will explain it : 

•* Now ttoie upon the time the dead of night, 
** When heavy sleep had clo8*d up mortal eyes ; 
** No comf(Mlable itar did lend bis light, 
"No noise but owls' and wo/w** deadJtoding criur 
•* Now serves the season that they may surprise 
** The silly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and stiUr 
^* White lust and murder wo^, to stain and kill.*' 

WarhurtoC 

» Tb<m sure and/rm^et earth,"] The old copy— Thoa 

we &c. which, though an evident corruption, dii-ects us to the 
readinp^ I have ventured to substitute in its room. 
So, m Act IV, sc. iii. 

" Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis #«re.'* Steewne^ 
• _ which way they wa/i,] The folio reads : 
— which they may vtaU, — - Steevene* 
Corrected by Mr. Ro\ve. MaUme. 

7 Thy very stone* prate of my Huhere-al/out,'] The followinr 
passage in a play which ha** been frequently meivtioned, and 
which Langbajne says was very popular in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, A Warning f or fairt Women, 1599, perhaps suggested 
this thought : 

*• Mountains will not suffice to cover it, 
" Cimmerian darknessc cannot shadow it^ 
•* Nor any policy wit hath in store, 
" Cloakc it so cunningly, but at the last, 
" If nothing else, yet will the very stoves 
" That lie within the street, ay out for 'vengeance, 
*• And point at us to be the murderers.*' Malone. 
So, as Dr. Farmer obsei-ves, in Churchyard's Cboise: 

«< The stepps I tread, shall tell me my offence.** Steevent^ 
-« And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it.'\ i. e. lest the noise from the stones 
take away from this midnight season that present horror which 
suits so well with what is going to be acted in it What wa^ 
the horror he means ? Silence, than which nothing can be more 
horrid to the prepetrator of an atrocious design. This show» 
a great knowledge of human nature. WarBurton. 

Whether to take horror from the time means not rather t^ 
catch it as communicated, than to deprive the timj: of horror, de- 
lei-ves to be considered. Johnson. 

The latter is surely tbr true raeoning- Macbeth would bavc- 
IkoOuog bres^ through the univen^ sikooe that added suck ^ 
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MACBETH. 89 

I go, and it is ddne ; the bell invites me*^ 

horror to the ni^ht, as suited well with the bloodv deed he was 
about to perform. Mr. Burke, in his Essay an the Sublime and 
Beautifaly observes, that ** all general privations are great, be- 
cause they are all terrible j" and, with other things, he gives 
silence ^ as" an instance, illustrating the whole by that remarkable 
passage in Virgil, where, amidst aU the images of terror thai 
could be united, the circumstance of silence is particularly dwelt 
upon: 

" Dii qulbus imperium est animarum umbraeqne tilentet, 

" Et Chaos et Phlegcthori, loca norte silentia late.*' , 

When Statius, in the fifth book of the Thebaid, describes thfe 

Lemnian massacre, his frequent nottce of the silence and soli- 

tude, both before and after the deed, i* striking in a wonderikl 

degree : 

•* Conticuere domus," &c. 
and when the same poet enumerates the terrors to which Chi- 
ron had familiarized his pupil, he subjoins— * 
•* ——nee ad vastx trepidare Mtlentia sylv«." 

. Jc/nlltid n,39h 
Again, when Tacitus describes the distress of the Roman 
army, under Cxcina, he concludes by observing, ** — ducemque 
terruit dira tfuies.'* See Annal. I, lxv. 

In all the preceding passages, as Pliny remarks, concerning 
places of v,ors\i\i^,silentia ipsa adoramus. Steevens. 

In confirmation of Steevcns's ingenious nAte on this passtCge^ 
it may be observed,, that one of the circumstances of horror 
enumerated by Macbeth is, — Nature seems dead. M. Mason* 
So also, in the second ^neid: ^ 

" ___ vestigia retro 

** Observata sequor per noctem, et lumine lustro. 
** Morror ubiquc animos, simul ipsa aiientia terrent.'* 
Dryden^B well-known lines, which exposed liiiti to so much 
ridicule, 

*« An horrid stillness first invades the ear," 
** And in that silence we the tempest hear,*' 
show, tliat he had the same idea of the awfubiess of silence as. 
our poet. Mithht, 

• Whiles I threat, he lives,- 

Words to the heat of deeds too eold breatt gives. T Here is 
evidently a false concord; but it must not be corrected, for it is 
necessary to the rhyme. Nor is this tlic only place in which 
Shakspeare has sacrificed grammar to rhyme. In Cymbelin^ 
the song ip Cloten's serenade runs thus : 

** Hark! hark? the lark at heaven's gate sings^ 

" And Phoebus 'gins to ri«e, 
•** His steeds to water at those springs 
** On chalic'd flowers that liesJ* 
h2 
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Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons tbee to heaven) or to hell.' C^^>^ 

SCENE II. 

The 9atne. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk, Itotlk 

made me boldr 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire^-^ 

HarkS— 'Peace! 
It was the o^ that shrieked, the fatal beHman, 
Which gives the stem'st good-night.^ He w about it^ 

And Romeo tay* to Friar Lawrence r 
** ——both our remedies 

** Within thy help and holy physick lie:^ M. Matot^ 
1 — the bell iAyites mr 1 So,, in Cpnbeline: 
•* The time inviting tnee ?' Steeven*. 

* it M a knell 

That Mumnum* tbee to Beamen, or to iell.1 Thns Raleigh^ 
Speaking of love, in England's ffeltcon, 4to. 1600 1 
'* It is perhaps that sauncing bell, 
'' T%tt toulet all in to beauen orbelL**" 
Sauncing is probably a mistake for *acring, or saihtt* beli< 
oriKtnaUy^ perhaps, written (with the Saxon genitive] sainti^ 

In KudtbroM (as K£r. Ritson observes to me) we find 

*' The only taintt* bell that ringt all in.** Steevein, 
Saiifice bell (still so called at Oxfbrd) is the small bell whicb 
hangs in the window of a church tower, and is always rung* 
when the clergyman enters the church, and also at funerals. 1ft 
some places it is called tolling all in, i. e. into church. Harrit^ 
s It wu the owl that 9briek*d, the fatal bellmsn^ 
Which givet the stemUt good-night.^ Shakspeare has here 
improved on an image he probably found in Spenser's Fairj 
Sfueent B V, c vi, 27: 

" — — . The native belman of the night, 

« The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 

** First rings his silver bell t* each sleepy wight.*' 

Steevenm. 
It foa* the owl that *hriei^di the fatal bellman,^ So, in Kinff 
JHehard III: 

5' Out 00 ye» oo/r / nothing but soa|^ of death P* Jdalmk 
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^he ^oors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores:^ I have drugs'^ 

their possets/ 
That death and nature do contend about thein> 
Whether they live, or die/ 

Macd. ^Within.'] Who *s there ?~what, ho! 

Isody M. Alack ! I am afraid they have avak'dy 
And *tis not done : — the attempt, and not the dee^ 
Confounds us :— Hark !— I laid their daggers ready^ 
He could not misa them.^— *Had he not resembled 

* — the surfeited groonu 
Do mock tieir ciuirge with Morer.*] i. e. By going to sleeps 
the y trifle <and make light of the trust reposed in theni, that of 
watchinff by their king. So, in Otbeilo : " O mistress, viUainy 
luith made moch with love " Jktaiohe, 

5 -— tieir possetsj It appeats from this passage, at welt 
as from many others in our old dramatic performances, that it 
was the general custom to eat postettjuat before bed-time . So,, 
in the first part of King £d%uard IV, by Hey wood: << — tho« 
shalt be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps a bag-pud- 
ding; and my daughter Nell shall pop ti posset upon thee whe» 
thou goest to bed." Macbeth has already said : 

" Go bid thy mistress when my drini is ready, 
'* She strike upon the beU.'* 
Lady Macbeth has also iust observed — 
** That which hath made them drunk, hath made roe boldi^ 
and in TJbe Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Quickly promises 
Jack Rugby & posset at night. This custom is also mentioned bj 
Froissart. Steevens. 

c , death and naWre do contend about them. 
Whether they /nir, or die,"] Of this image our ancient writers 
were pecutiarly fond. Thus again, in Twine's translation or 
the story of PHnce AppoUyn^ ** Death striked with life within 
her, and the conflict was daungerous and doubtful! who shoulii 
preuaile." 

Again, in AU*s Well that Ends Wellr 
•' — — thy blood and virtue 
" Contend for empire in thee." Steemen^ 
Again, ibid,* 

*• — Nature and sickness 
*• Debate it at their leisure.'* Malont* 
^ ■■ Hark! — J laid their daggers ready. 
He could not miss them.'] Compare Euripides,*— ^^«<^ 
V. 1291 — where Elrctra stands centinel at the door of the palace* 
whilst Orestes is within for the purpose of murdering Helrn. 
The dread of a fuiprize» and eagerness for the busines»» vuto 
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My father as he slept^ I had done 't.*-— My husba&d? 
Enter Macbeth. 
Macb. I nave done the deed:— Didst thou not hear 

a noise ? 
Lady M, I heard the owh scream, and crickets cry; 
Did not yon speak f 

Macp. When? 

Lady M* Now. 

Mac6. As 1 descended? 

Lady M. Ay. 
Macb. Hark!— 
Who lies i' the second chamber? 
• • Lady M, Donalbatn. 

JMacb. This is a sorry sight.* iLooking on hia handK 
Lady M, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Macb. There 's one did laugh in his sleep, and one 
cried, murder! 

£1ectra conclude that the deed must be done ere time enough 
had elapsed for attempting it. She listens with anxious impa* 
. tience ; and hearing nothings expresses strong fears lest the di^* 
gees should have failed. Read the whole passage. S. W. 
« — - Had he not resenhbled 
My father as he slept, I had done '* ] This is very artful. 
For, as the poet has drawn the lady and her husband, it would 
be thouglit the act should have been done by her. It is likewise 
highly just ; for though ambition had subdued in her all the 
sentiments of nature towards present objects, yet the likenesft 
of one past, which she had been accustomed to regard with reve* 
rence, made her imnatural pasMKms, for « moment, give way to 
Ihe sentiments of instinct and bttmamty. Warhturton. 

The same circumstance, on a similar occasion^ is introdaced 
l»y Statins, in the fifth Book of his Tbebaid^ ▼. 236 : 

" Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in mormure truhcot 
** Ferrepatris vtdtuSf et egenlem sanguinis ensem 
** Conspexi, riguejre cdmac, atque in viscei a sxvus 
" Horror iit. Meus ille Tliosis, me* dira vi<leri 
" Dextra-Thlhi. £ztemplothalami8 turbatapaternis 
•* Inferor." 
Thoas was the father of Hyp»ipyle, the fpeaker. Steevens. 
» This is a sorry sight. '\ Thts expressiofn might have been bor- 
rowed from Spenser*8 Fairy ^uoen, B. V, c. i, st. 14: 
*• To whom a« they approehed, they espide 
** A sorie sight as ever seene with eye ; 
"** A heedlesse ladie lying him benide, / 

« 1& her 6wn ^bw^ aU wiUiow^d yfo&ivHijJ* WbaUty^ 
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That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard themi 
But they did say their prayers^ and addressM them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. 

3Iacb. One cried, God bless us f and, w^ot^, the other J 
As they had seen me,^ with these hangman's handsy 
Listening their fear,^ I c6uld not say, amen, 
When they did say, God bless us,^ 

Lady M, Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen! 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleefi no more / 
Macbeth does murder sleefij the innocent sleeftt 
Sleepy that knita ufi the ravci^d cleave ofcare^ 

'^ K% they had teen me,] i. e. as if. So, in The Winter% 
Tale.' 

«« At we are mocked with art." Steevctn. 
« Listeningf their fear,'] i.e. Littening to their fear, the p«> 
tide omitted. This is common in our author. Thus, m Julius^ 
Ctesar, Act IV, sc. i : 

•' and now, Octavius, 

" Listen great things." ^ ^^ 

Contemporary writers took the same liberty. So, in 7W 
World tos9*d at Tenait, by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: 

•' Listen the plaints of thy poor votaries." 
Again, in Lyly's Maid's Metamorphosis , 1600 : 

«* There, in rich seats, all wrought Of ivory, 

•* The Graces sit, listening the melody 

** Of warbling birds." Steevens. 
S When they did say, God bless us.] The words— fi/iV/#tfy, which 
fender this hemistich too long to unite with the next in forming 
a verse, persuade me that the passage originally ran thus : 

— — I could not sayt amen. 

When they, God bless us. 
i.e. when they etmld say God bless us . Oomld say, in the second 
line, was left to be understood ; as before— 

«« _- and. Amen, the other:" 
i. e. the other cried Amen. But the players, having no idea of 
the latter ellipsis, supplied the syllables that destroy the mea- 
iure Steevens, 

4 — the ravelN sleviye of eare,] Sleave signifies the raveU 
]|ld knoUy part of the silk» which gives jpreat trouble and 91^ 
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ne death of each day*9 Ufe^ avrc labottr^a bath^* 

barrassment tQ the knittep or weaver. Heath, 

Drayton, a poet of Shakspe are's aee, has likewise alluded te 
MlraveJ or raveUed silk, in his ^test oj Cynthia : 
** At length I on a fountain U^ht, 
** Whose brim with pinks was platted, 
" The banks with daitadillies dight, 
** With gr^iss, like s/eave^ was matted." Langton. 
Steave is properly silk which- has not been twisted It in 
mentioned in Holinshed's History of England, p. 835 : '* Eight 
wild men all apparelled in green moss made with *leoed Biik.'* 
Again, in The Muses* Elizium^ by Drayton: 
" . ' thrumb'd with grasa 
** As soft as sleave or sarcenet ever wa8>" 
Again, ibid: 

*« That in the handling feels as soft, as any ileave.** Steeven** 
Sieave appears to have signified coarse, ^njt, unwrought silt 
Seta grossoiana, Ital Cotgi-ave, in his Dio.i . 1660, renders «y«« 
Jlosche, ** sieave sifk." See also, ibid: " Cadarce, pour faire 
capiton. The tow, or coarsest part of silke, whereof #/eaw is 
made.*' — In Troiiu* and Qeesida we have—** Thou idle imma- 
terial skein of sleaw silk." Malone. 

Ravelled meant entangled. So, in The T\oo Gentlemen <f 
Verona^ Thurio says to Pi*oteus, speaking of Sjlvia— 
** Therefore as you unwind her love from hiro» 
" Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 
** You must provide to bottom it or me." M, Mason, 
* The death of each day*9 life, sore labour^s bath, &c.] In this 
encomium upon sleep, amongst the many appellations which 
are given it, significant of its beneficence and friendliness to 
life, we find one which conveys a different idea, and by no 
means agrees with the rest, which is— T16e denth of" each ac^« 
life. . I make no question but Shakspeare wrote — 
The birth ffeach day's life. 
The true characteristick of sleep, which repairs the decays of 
labour, and assists that returning vigour which supplies the 
next day's activity. Warburton, » 

The 'eath of each du}*s life, ineans the end of each dafs labour^ 
ihe.cofrclusion of all that bustle and fatigue that each day's life bring* 
Vfitb it. 
•^hus also Chapman, in his version of the nineteenth Hiadc 

** But none can live without the death of sleep,** Steevent* 
Sleep, fi6<if knits up the ravelled sletLve efcynre. 
The death of each dax'slife, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of huit minds,] Is .t not probable that Shakspeare re« 
membered the following verses in Sir Philip Sydney's MtropM 
mnd Ste/fa, a poem, from which he has quoted % line »» The 
fficrry Wives of Windsor? 
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Bairn fif hurt itdruU^ great nature's second cour%Cj 

Chief ncuri;:her in Ufe't feast /•— 

-l-^^'y '/. What do you ihean^ 

J^u cb Still it cried, Sleefi no more / to all the house : 

Olanu.s hath munUr^d . leeft ; and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more^ Macbeth shall sleep no more f 



" Come bleeps, O sleepe, the certain knot of peace, 
"The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 
"The poor man's wealth, tlie prisoner's release, 
"The indirterent jud^^r httween the high and low.** 
So also, in The famous Historic of George Lord Faucoubridgt, 
&c. bl. 1. ** Yet sleep, the cojnforter of distressed mtmU^ could not 
lo< k up her eves " A^ain, in Gelding's translation of 0%'id'» 
Metamorphoses, B. VIII, 1587: 

" At such a time as fol ces are wont to find release 

**. Of cares that all the day before were working^ in their 

beds, 
" By sleeps &c. 
Again, /^i J. B. XI: 

" O sleepe, quoth she, the rest of things, O gentlest of 

the gx)ddes, 
" Sweete sleepe, the peace of mind, with whom crookfc 

tare is ave at odds ; 
'* Which cherishest men's weary limbs appall'd with 

todirg sore, 
** And makest them as fresh to worke, and lustie a» 
before." 
The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our autbor^s ** death of each 
Mafs life" in his thoughts, when he wrote — 

** The curfew tolls the knell of parting dayV Malone, 
He miglit as probably have thought on the following passage 
in the first sc ene of The Second Part of King Henry IV: 
** — a sullen bell 

*• Remember'd knolling a departed friend." Steevens, 
• Chief nourisher in lift^s feast t'\ So, in Chaucer's Squiere** 
Tale, V. 10.661 ; Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition : 

•* The norice of digestion, the sleeps.** Steevens, 
' Glarois hath murdered sleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more/^ This 
triple menace, accommodated to the different titles of Macbeth, 
is too quaint to be received as the natural ebullition of a guilty 
mind. Introduce the adjuncts of a modem nobleman in tihe 
same manner, and the fault of the passage will become yet more 
eoospicuous : as for instance-^ 

Norfolk hath murdered sleep; and therefore Surrey 
Shall sleep no more, Uotward thall sleep no more / 

Stevsen^ 
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Lady M. Who was it, that thus cried? Why, wor- 
thy tiiane, 
Tou do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things:— .Go, get some waterj 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— • 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there: Go, carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Max:b. I ^11 go nO morex 

J am afraid to think what I have done ; 
.Look on 't again, I dare not. 

Lady M, Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers: The sleeping, and the dead^ 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil.' If he do bleed, 
I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
for it must seem their guilt.* \^Exit, Knocking withiuM 

Macb. Whence is that knocking ! 

How is *t with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood^ 

• *Ht the eye ofcbildbood. 

That fears a tainted devil. ] So, in Vittoria Corornbcna^ 1619 :' 
«* Terrify babe*, my lord, with painted deviit,** Steevens., 
'9 — gild tbe/acei of the grooms witbal, 
For it must seem t&ir guUt.] Could Shakspeare mean tp 
play upon the similitude of gild and guilt? Johnson. 

This quibble too frequently occurs in the old plays. A few 
Instances (for I could produce a dozen at lea^t) may suffice : 
** Cand. You have a silver beaker of my wife's ? 
** Flu, You say not true, tis^Z/r 
** Cand. Then you say true :— ^ 
•* And being ^f'/f, Xhk guilt lies more on you." 
Agfuiiy in Midc&eton*« comedy of A maa World my "Mastere^ 
1608: 

** Thougli guilt condemns, 'tis gilt must make us glfid.* 
And, lastly, from Shakspe^re himself: 

•« England shall double gild his treble guilt^^ JSenry /T. 
p. II. A^un, in King Henry V: 

** Haye for the gilt of France, O guilt indeed l»* Steeveni^ 
* Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blond &c,] 
*• Suseipit, 6 Gelli, quantum non ultimo T^tbys, 
** JtfecgetUtornjfnipbar^fa abluitoceanus,.** 

Catullus in Gelliumt 88, 
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Clean from my hand? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine,* 



^ OlfMU yi^ it tif"lirT^99 » ti ♦««! Mf 
^ Si^Mt xtt^»ff*0 mfh rn* mynt." Sofiboc, Oedip. 
•• S^t eluet me Tanait? aut qtut barbarit 
** MofftU undU Pontico incutnberu marif 
" Non ipse toto magnus oceano pater 
** Tantum expidrit scelerU/ Senec. Hippol. 
Again, in one of Hall's Satires : 

" If Trent or Thames—.'* &c. Steevent, 

«« Non, si Neptuni fluctu renovare operam des; 

«< Non, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis.'* 

X«crrt. L. VI, V. 1074. M.Wbih. 
So, in The Ituatiate Countets, by Marston, 1613 : 
** Althoug^h the waves of all the northern sea 
*« Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 
<' Yet the sanguinolent stain would extant be." Malone, 
* Tbe multitudinous teat incamardine,] To incamardine is 
to stun any thing of a flesh colour, or red. Camardine is the 
old term for carnation, SOf in a comedy called Any Thing for a 
quiet Life: 

** Grograms, sattiiis, velvet fine, 
" The rosy-colour'd camardine.'** Steevent. 
Shakspeare's word may be exemplified from Carew's Obte- 
fuiet to the Lady Anne Hay: 

*• One shall ensphere thine eyes ; another shall 
** Impearl tliy teeth ; a third, thy white and small 
** Hand shall besnow ; a fourth, incarnadine 
** Thy rosy cheek" Wakefield. 
By the multitucUnout seas, perhaps, the poet meant, not the 
seas of every denomination, as the Caspian, 8cc. (as some have 
thought) nor the many-coloured seas, (as otliers contend) but 
the seas which swarm with myriads of inhabitants. Thus 
Homer: 

" n«yT«9 i^r* IX0YOENTA ^tXdtf miFMftffh ^ipurif.'*. 
The word is used by Ben Jon son, and by Thomas Decker, in* 
The Wonderful Tear, 1603, in which we find ** the multitudinous 
spawn." It is objected, by Mr. Kenrick, that Macbeth, in his 
present disposition of mind, would hardly have adverted to a 
property of the sea, which has so little relation to the object 
immediately before him ; and if Macbeth had really spoken this 
speech in his castle of Invemess, the remark would be just* 
But the critick should have remembered, that tliis speech is 
not the real effusion of a distempered mind, but the composi- 
tion of Shakspeare ; of that poet, who has put a circumstantial 
account of an apothecary's shop into the mouth of Romeo, the 
Bioment after he has heard the fatal news of his beloved Juliet's 
yoj*. vxi.' I 
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Making the green— one red.^ 

death ; and has made OtheUo, when in the anguish of his heart 
he determines to kill his wife, digress from the object which 
agitates his soul, to describe minutely the course of the Pontick 
sea. V 

Mr. Steevens objects, in the following note, to this explana- 
tion, thinking it more probable that Shakspeare should refer 
** to some visible quality in the ocean," than •* to its concealed 
inhabitants ;" ** to me waters that might admit of discoloration," 
than ** to the fishes whose hue could suffer no change from the 
tiuQt of blood." But in what page of our author do we find 
his allusions thus curiously rounded, and complete in all their 
parts ? Or, rather, does not every page of these volumes fui*nish 
us with images, crouded on each other, that are not naturally 
connected, and sometimes are even discordant ? Hamlet's pro- 
posing to take up artnt against a sea of troubles is a well-known 
example of this kind, and twenty others might be produced. 
Our author certainly alludes to the waters, which are capable 
of discoloration, and not to the fishes. His allusion to the 
waters is Expressed by the word seas ; to which, if he has ad- 
ded an epithet that has no very close connexion with the sub- 
ject immediately before him, he has only followed his usual 
practice. 

If, however, no allusion was intended to the myriads of inha- 
bitants with which the deep is peopled, I believe, by the multitu- 
dinous seas, vrsis meant, not the many.waoed ocean, as is sug- 
gested, but tbe countless masses of vsaters ivAerever dispersed on 
the surf ace of the globe ; the multitudes of seas ^ as Hey wood haft 
it, in a passage quoted below, that perha :s our author remem- 
bered : and, indeed, it must be owned, that his having the plu- 
ral, seaSf seems to countenance such an interpretation ; for the 
singular, sea, is equally suited to the epithet multitudinous y in 
the sense of i^vatrst^ and would certainly have corresponded 
better with the subsequent line. Malone, 

I believe that Shakspeare referred to some visible quality in 
the ocean, rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the 
.waters that might admit of discoloration, and not to the fishes, 
whose hue could suffer no change from the tinct of blood* 
Waves appearing over waves are no unapt symbol of a croud. 
** A sea of heads'* is a phrase employed by one of our lig^ti- 
mate poets, but by which of them I do not at present recollect. 
Blackmore, in his Job, has swelled the same idea to a ridiculouB 
bulk: 

'* A waving sea of heads was round me spread, 
•* And still fresh streams the gazing deluge fed." 

He who beholds an audience from the stage, or any other mid. 

titude gazing on any particular object, must perceive that their 

heads are nused over each other, velut unda supervenit undam, 

-^^gr^erefore, our author, by the •' multitudin<m sea" does no*^ 
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Rc'cnter Lady Macbeth. 
iMdy M. My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 

mean the aggregate of 9ea9^ he must be understood to desini 
the fnuMtude of waves, or the v>avei that have the appearance of a 
nutltitude. In Coriolamu we have—** the many-headed multi' 
iude** Steevens, 

3 Making the greetim^one redJ] The same thought occort in 
The Do^nfal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

** He made the green tea red with Turkish Wood." 
Again: 

•' The multitudes of seas died rerfwith blood.'* 
Another, not tmlike it, is found in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen^ B. 
II, C.Z.St. 48: 

** The whiles with blood they all the shore did stain, 
*' And the grey ocean inte purple dye.** 
Again, in the 19th Song of Drayton's Pmlyolhion .* 

** And the y^ist greenish sea discoloured like to blood** Steerene, 
The same thought is also found in The Two NobU Kinsmen, 
by Fletcher, l&^4: 

** Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast tum'd 
** Green Neptune into purple. " 
The present pas8a|;e is one of those alluded to in a note a| 
the end of As you Luke it. Vol. V, in which, I apprehend, our 
author's words have been refined into a sense that he never 
thought of. The other is in Othello: 

*• Put out the light, and then put out the light." 
The line before us, on the suggestion of the ingenious author 
of The Gray*s.Inn youmal, has been printed in some late edi- 
tions in the following manner : 

MakiTtg the green — one red. 
Every part of this line, as tiius regulated, appears to me ex- 
ceptionable. One red does not sound to my ear as the phrase- 
ology of the age of Elizabeth; and thegreen^ for the green one^ 
or for the |^een sea, is, I am persuaded, unexampled- The 

Suaintness mtroduced by such a regulation seems of an enUrely 
ifferent colour irom the quaintnesses of Shakspeare. He would 
have written, I have no doubt, '' Making the green sea, red,'* 
(So, in The Tempest : 

** And 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault 
•* Set roaring war.") 
if he had not used the word seas in the preceding line, which 
tbrced him to employ another word here As, to prevent the 
ear being offended, we have, in the passage before us, << the 
green one/* instead of •• the green sea,** so we have in £ing 
Henry Vllly Act I, sc. ii: " lame ones/* to avoid a similar repe- 
tidon: 

** They have all new legs, and lavye ones.** 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice; 
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To wear a heart so white.4 lKfu>ck.'\ I hear a knocking 

At the south entry :— retire we to our chamber: 

A little water clears us of this deed: 

How easy is it then? Your constancy 

Hatli left you unattended. — lETtockingJ] Hark! more 

knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call usy 
'And show us to be watchers^— J^e not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed,— .'twere best not know 

myself.* [Knock. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking \^ Ay, Vould thou 

could'st V lExeun$. 



** A stage where every man must play a part, 
** And mine a tad one.** 
Though the punctuation of the old copy is very often faulty^ 
yet in all doubtfid cases it ought, when supported by more deci- 
ttve circumstances, to have some liuie weight. In the present 
instance, the line is pointed as in my text: 
Making the green ojie, red. Malone. 
If the new punctuation be dismissed, we must correct tlie 
foregoing* line, and read — " the multitudinous sea,* for how will 
the plural — tecu, accord with the green one!^* Besides, the sense 
conveyed by tlie arrangement which Mr. Malone would reject^ 
is countenanced by a passage in Hamlet: 

** Hath now his dread and black complexion smear'd 
** With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 
** Now is he total gulet** 
i.e. one red. The expression — " one red," may also be justified 
by language yet more ancient than that of Shakspeare. In 
Genetit, ii, 24, (and several other places in scripture) we have— 
** one flesh." Again, in our Litui-gy: ** — be made one fold 
under one shepherd." Again, in Milton's Comu»^ v. 133 : 
" And makes one blot of all the air." 
But, setting aside examples, ai*e there not many unique phrases 
in our author ? Steevent, 

* My handt are of your colour f but Ithame 
To xvear a heart so white.] A similar antithesis is found in 
Marlowe's LutiU Dominion, written before 1593 : 

" Your cheeks are black, let not your toul look vibite.** 

Malone. 
« To know my deed^^^^twere bett not knovt myeelf.'] i. e. While 
I have the tbougbu of this deed, it were best not loiow, or be latt 
to myself. This is an answer to the lady's reproof: 
■ be not hit 
Sofoorly inyourtbougbtt, Warburton^ 
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SCENE Ili^ 
The same. 
Enter a Porter. IKnockin^^ within. 

Port, Here 's a knocking, indeed ! If a man were 
porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key.* 
IKnockingJ] Knock, knock, knock: Who *s there, i* 
the name of Belzebub? Here 's a ^strmer, that hanged 
himself on the expectation of plenty : Come in time ; 
have napkins enough^ about you ; here you *11 sweat 

* Waie Duncan vtitb thy knocking f\ Macbeth is addressing the 
person who knocks at the outward gate — Sir W. D'Avenant» 
in his alteration of this play, reads — (and intended probably to 
point) " Wake, Duncan, with tbi» knocking!" conceiving tliat 
Macbeth called upon Duncan Xo awake. From tbe same mis* 
apprehension, I once thought his emendation right; but there 
is certainly no need of change. Malone, 

See Mr. Mklone's extract from Mr. Whately's Remark* <m 
some of the Character* of ShakspearCj at the conclusion of this 
tragedy. Steeven*. 

1 — ^Ay, ^voouid thou could**t /] The old copy has — If but 
as ay^ the affirmative particle, was thus written, I conceive it 
to have been designed here. Had Shakspeare meant to express 
"** I would," he might, perhaps, only have given us — * Would, 
as on many other occasions — ^The repentajit exclamation of 
Macbeth, in my judgment, derives force from the present 
change ; a chang^ which has been repeatedly made in spelling 
this ancient substitute for the word of enforcement— -ay« in the 
Yery play before us 

If It be urged, that the line is roughen'd by the reading I 
would introduce, let not the following verse, in Act III, sc. vi« 
of this very tragedy, be forgotten : 

" Was not that nobly done ? Jy^ and wisely too ?" Steevent, 
8 Scene III."] Though Shakspeare (see Sir J. Reynold's ex- 
cellent note on Act I, sc. vi, p. 60,) might have designedgthis 
scene as another instance of what is called the rotate in paint- 
ing, I cannot help regarding it in a different light. A glimpse 
•of comedy was expected by our author's audience in the most 
-serious drama ; and where else could the merriment, which he 
himself was always sti-uggling after, be so happily introduced.'? 

Steevens. 
• — be should have old turning the key."] i. c/keqttentf more 
itban enough. So, in King Henry IV, p. H, the Drawer says, 
^ Then here will be old utis." See note on this {Mtssage. 

a % 
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for *t. lK7tocking.'\ Knock, knock; Who *s there, i' the 
other devil's name? Taith, here *8 an equivocatory 
that could swear in both the scales against either scale ; 
who committed treason enough for God's sake,' yet 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in, equivo- 
cator. IKnocking.'i Knock, knock, knock: Who 's 
there? 'Faith, h^re *s an English tailor come hither, 
for stealing out of a French hose 3^ Come in, tailor; 

1 .—^ napkins atougJb — '] i. e. handkerchiefs. So» in 
Otbelid: 

** Your napkin it too little.*' Steepens. 
9 ...... here U an equnoccnor, — H»ho committed treason enough 

Jbr God*t take^"] Meaning a Jesuit : an order so troublesome to 
the state in queen Elizabeth and kin^ James the First's time. 
The inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation, 

Warburton. 

3 — — here '* an Engliib tailor come hither, for stealing out 

of a French Ao*e.*] The archness of the joke consists in this, 

that a French hose being very short and strait, a tailor must be 

master of his trade who could steal any thing from thence. . 

Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton has sud this at random. The French bete 
(according to Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses) were in the 
year 1595 much in fashion : «• The Gallic hosen are made very 
large and wide, reaching down to their knees onfy, voith three or 
foure gardes apeece laid dcmyn along either hose** 
Again, in The Ladies Privilege, 1640: 
** — _^.i. wear their long 
<< Parisian breeches, with five points at knees> 
" Whose tagps, concurring with their harmonious spurs^. 
«* AiFord rare music ; then have they doublets 
•• So short i* th' waist, they seem as twcre begot 
** Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to save stuff 
*• Are but a year's growth longer than their skirts ; 
<* And all this magazine of device is fumish'd 
** By your French taylor." 
Again, in The Defence of Coney catching, 1590: " Blest be the 
French sleeves and breech verdingales that grants them (the 
tailors) leave to coney-catch so migbtily.** Steevens. 

When Mr. Steevens censured Dr. Warburton in this place» 
he forgot the uncerUinty of French fashions. In The IVeasuty 
if ancient and modem Times, 1613, we have an account (from 
Guyon» I suppose) of the old French dresses: "Mens hose 
answered in leneth to their short-skirted doublets ; being made 
close to their linufcs, wherein they had no meanes for pockets.** 
Aqd Withers, in his Satvr against Vanity, ridicules the " spruaft 
difmrntivCf peat, Frenebman'i bote.'* Farmer. 
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here you may roast your goose. [Knocking.'] Knock, 
knock: Never at quiet I What are you?— But this 
place is too cold for hell. I '11 devil-porter it no further: 
I had thought to have let in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.* 
IKnocking,"} Anon, anon ; I pray you, remember the 
porter. [Ofiena the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lenox. 

Macd, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port. *Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock:^ and drink, sir, is a. great provoker of three 
things. 

Macd. What three things does drink especially pro* "^ 
voke ? 

Port. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it provokes 
the desire, but it takes away the performance : There- 
fore, much drink may be said to be an equivocator with 
lechery : it makes him, and it mars him ; it sets him 
on, and it takes him off; it persuades him, and dis- i 

From the following passages in The Scornful Lady, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613, it may 
be collected that large breeches were then in fashion : 

Sanille. [an old steward.] ** A comelier wear, I wis, than 
your dangling slops.*' Afterwards Young Lovely says to the 
steward, — '* This is as plain as your old minikin breeches.** 

Malone, 

* — the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.] So, in 
Hamlet: 

•* Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads." 

Again, in AlVs Well that Ends Well: " —the JUmery way that 
leads &c. to the great f re.** Chaucer also, in his Persone's Tale^ 
calls idleness *' the greene path-way to hell.*' Steevens. 

» till the second cock:] Cockcrowing. So, in King 

Lear: *• — he begins at -curfew, and wa|ks till the first cock,** 
Again, in The T'coetfthmery leste of the Widow Edith, 1573 : 
" The time they pas merely til ten of the clok, 
*• Yea, and I shall not lye, till after the first cok.** 

uteeven9. 
It appears, from a passage in Borneo and yuliet, that Shak* 
speare means, that they were carousing till three o'clock : 
•* — The secord cock has crow'd ; 
<* The curfew-bell has toU'd : 'tis tbrw o'dock." Malaiuk 
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heartens him; makes him stand to, and not stand tos 
in conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep,^ and, giving 
him the lie, leaves him. v 

^ Macd, I believe, drink gave thee the lie last night J 



• —in a ikep^'l Surely we should read — into a sleep, or— 
into sleep. M. Maton. 

The old reading is the true one. Our author frequently uses 
in for into So , in King Richard HI: 

*• But, first, I '11 turn yon' fellow in his grave." 
Again, ibid: 

** Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects." Steeoens. 
t J believe f drink gave tJbee the lie last night.] It is not very 
easy to ascertain precisely the time when Duncan is murdered. 
The conversation that passes between Banquo and Macbeth, in 
the first scene of this Act, might lead us to suppose that when 
Banquo retired to rest it was not much after twelve o'clock : 

•* Ban.^How goes the night, bby ? 

*• Fie. The pioon is down; I have not heard the clock. 

*• Ban. And she goes down at tvielve. 

" Fie. I Uke 't 'tis later, sir,'* 
The king was then " abed;" and immediately after Banquo 
Vetires lady Macbeth strikes upon the beU, and Macbeth com- 
. mits the murder. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at 
the gate commences, (end of sc ii) and no time can be sup- 
posed to elapse between the second and the third scene, because 
the Porter gets up in consequence of the knocking : yet here 
Macduff talks of last night, and says that he was commanded 
to call timely on the king, and that he fears he has almost over- 
pass'd the hour ; and the Porter teUs him " we were carousing 
till the second cock;'^ so that we must suppose it to be now at 
least six o'clock ; for Macduff has already expressed his sur* 
prise that the Porter should lie so late. 

From lady Macbeth's words in the fifth Act, — " One.— two— 
*tis time to do *t,** — it should seem that the murder was commit- 
ted at two o'clock, and that hour is certainly not inconsistent with 
the conversation above quoted between Banquo and his son; 
for we are not told how much, later than twelve it was when 
Banquo retired to rest : but even that hour of tTiv> will not cor- 
respond with what the Porter and Macduff say in the present 
scene. 

I suspect our author, (who is seldom very exact in his com-, 
putation of time) in fact meant, thattlie murder should be sup- 
posed to be committed a little before day-break^ which exactly 
corresponds with the speech of Macduff now before us, though 
not so well with the other circumstances already mentioned* 
or with lady Macbeth's desiring her husband to put on his 
nightgown, (that he might have the appearance of one new^ 
soused from bed) lest occasion should call them* •" and shov 
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Port. That it did, sir, i' the very throat o* mc: 
But I requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being too 
8ti*ong for him, though he took up my legs sometime^ 
yet I made a shift to cast him.' 

Macd. Is thy master stirring? — 
Our knocking has awakM him ; here he comes* 
Enter Macbeth. 

Len. Good-morrow, noble sir I 

Macb, Good-morrow, bothi 

Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Macb. . Not yet. 

Macd. He* did command me to call timely on him| 
I hare almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb. I *U brmg you to htm \ 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, *tis one. 

Macb. The labour we delight in, physicks pain.* 
This is the door. 

Macd. I MI make so bold to call> 

them to be 'aatcberap* which may signify persons who sit up late 
«t night, but can hardly mean those who do not g^ to bed -till 
day-break. 

Shakspeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan's 
murder near the break of day by Holinshed'a accomit of the 
murder of king Duffe, already quoted : " — he was lone in his 
oratorie, and there continued till it was latt in the nigbt/* Don- 
wald's servants ** enter the chamber where the king laie, a 
little before cod* crow, where they secretUe cut his throat." 
Donwald himself sat up with the omcers of the guard the whole 
•f the night. Malane. 

t _ / made a shift to cast bim.'] To ca»t him up, to ease 
my stomach of him. The equivocation is between ca»t or throwp 
as a term of wrestling, and catt or cast up. Johnson. 

I find a similar play upon words, in an old comedy, entitled 
The Tv)o Angry W<mien of Abingdon, printed 1599: ** — to-night 
he 's a good huswife, he reels all that he wrought to-day, and 
he were good now to play at dice, for he casts excellent well.'* 

Steevens* 

' • The labour vte delight in, physicks pain.'] i, e. affords a 
eordial to it. So, in The Winter^ Tale^ Act I, sc. i: " It is a 
gallant child; one that, indeed, physicks the subject, make» 
old hearts fresh/* Steevens. 

$Oi in The Tempest .• 

** There be some sports are painful/ and their labom" 
** Dilight in them seU off." Malone. 
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For 'tis my limited service.^ ^ [Exit Macs, 

Lett, Goes the king 

From hence to-day?* 

Macb, He does : — he did appoint it so.* 

Len, The night has been unruly: Where wie lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they tjay, 
Lamentmgs heard i' the air; strange screams of death 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confus'd events. 
New hatch'd to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake.^ ^ ^ 

* For UU my limited tervice."] Limited, for appointed. 

Warburum. 
So, in 7*imon .• 

** for there is boundless thef%» 

" In litnited professions." 
i. e. professions to which people are regularly and legally ap« 
pointed. Steevent. ~- ~ _ . - 

3 Ooes the king 

From bence to-day?"] I have supplied the preposition— 
Jrom, for the sake of metre. So, in a former scene, Duncan 
says, 

** — From hence to Inverness," &c. Steenfens. 
» He does: — it did appoint it to.] The words — be doe* — are 
omitted by Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton. But 
perhaps Shakspeare designed Macbeth to shelter himself under 
an immediate falsehood, till a sudden recollection of guilt re- 
strained his confidence, and unguardedly disposed him to qualify 
his assertion ; as he well knew the king's journey was effec- 
tually prevented by his death. A similar trait had occurred iu 
a former scene : 

*' L.M. And when goes hence ? 

*• M. To-morrow,— >as he purposes." Steroetu, 

4 ■ strange screanti^qf deatb; 

And ptopbesying^ fuitb accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confused events. 
New-hatch *d to the woefiil time. Tbe obscure bird 
Clarnxmr^d tbe livelong nigbt: some say, tbe eartb 
Was feverous, and did sbaie.] These lines, I think, should 
be rather regulated thus : 

. prophesying voitb accents terrible. 

Of dire combustion and confus*d events. 

If ev3- batched to tbe vjoefrl time, tbe obscure bird 

Clamoured tbe live-long nigbt* Some say, tbe earth 

Wat feverous and did shake. 
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Macd, r *Twas a rough night* 

Xe-n. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re»enter MAcnurr. 

Macd, O horror! horror! horror Tonguei nor 
heart, 
Cannot conceive,* nor name thee ! 

A prophecy of an event nevo-batcb'd seems to be a propbe^ 
of an event past. An<l a prophecy new-hatch'd is a wry expres* 
sion. The term newhutch'd is propcrl> applicable to a bird, 
and ihat birds of ill omen should be new-barch^d to the v)oeful 
time, that is, should appear in uncommon numbers, is veiy con- 
sistent with the rest of the prodig-ies here mentioned, and with 
the universal disorder into which nature is described as thrown 
by the perpetration of this horrid murder. Johnson, 

I think Dr. Johnson's regxdation of these lines is improper. 
Prophes ,'ing is what is nevj-hatch^d, and in the metaphor holds 
the place of the egg. The event* are the fruit of such hatching, 

Steevem. 
I think Steevens has justly explained this passage, but should 
wish to read — prophecyings in the plural. M. Mason. 

D^. Johnson observes, that " a prophecy of an event nev» 
batched seems to be a prophecy of an event past. And a pro^ 
pbec nev}hitcb'*d is a wry expression." The constioiction sug« 
gested by Mr. Steevens meets with the first objection. Yet the 
following passage in which the same imagery is found, inclines 
me to believe that our author meant, that nev)Jbatch*d sho^^ld 
be referred to events^ though the events were yet to come. 
Allowing for his usual inaccuracy with respect to tlie active and 
passive participle, the events may be said to be •* the hatch and 
brood of time." See King Henry IV, P. II : 

*• The which ob^rv'd, a man msiy prophesy, 
•* With a near aim, 6f the main chance of things 
•* Jsyet not come to life ; which in their seeds 
*• And weak beginnings lie entreasiu-ed. 
•* Such things become the hatch and brood of time.'* 
Here certainly it is the thing or event, and not the prophecy, 
which is the hatch of time/ but it must be acknowledged, the 
word ** becomt?^ sufficiently marks the future time . If therefore 
the construction that I have suggested be the true one, hatched 
must be here used for hatching, or ** in ihe state of being 
bateb'd.*^ — To the woeful time, means — ^to suit the woei'ul time* 

Malone. 
— some say, the earth 

Was feverous, and did shake."] So, in Coriolanusi 
*• — — as if the world 
" Was feverous, and did tremble." Steevens. 
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Macb. Len. What *8 the matter f 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his master-piece 1 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building. 

Jl'Iacb. What is *t you say? the life ? 

Len, Mean you his majesty? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 
With a new Gorgon: — Do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves.-— Awake I awake!— 

\_£x€unt Macb. and Len. 
Bing the alarum-bell:-— Murder! and treason! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death's counteiieit, 
And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 
The great doom's image 1— Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprighta. 
To countenance this horror!^ [^Btll ring9. 



< Tongue, nor hearty 



Cannot conceive, &c.] The use of two negatives, not to 
inake an affirmative, but to deny more strongly, is very common 
in our author. So, in yulius Cttsar, Act III, sc i : 
" — there is no harm 
** Intended to your person, nor to no Roman else." ^ 

Steevene. 

• _ tbit horror .'"l Here the old copy adds — JRing the bell. 

Steevent, 

The subsequent hemistich — " What 's the business ?" — which 
completes the metre of tlie preceding line, witliout tlie word* 
** Ring the bell," affords, in my opinion, a strong pi^esun ptive 
proof that these words were only a marginal direction. It should 
be remembei-ed that the stage directions were formerly oftea 
couched in imperative terms : " Draw a knife j" ** Play music ;" 
*• Ring the bell ;" &c. In the original copy we have here in- 
deed also — Beii rings, as a marginal direction ; but this was 
inserted, I imagine, from tlie players misconceiving what Shak- 
speare had in truih set down in his copy as a dramatic direction 
to the property-man. (** Ringtl.e bell**) for a part of Macdtff) 's 
(speech ; and, to distinguish the direction which tliey inseitedt 
from the supposed words of the s[>eaker, they depailed fi-om 
the usualinipei-utive form. Throughout the u hole of the pre- 
ceding scene we have constant!}' an imperative direction to the 
prompter: ** A/ioci witliin." 

I suppose, it was in consequence of an imperfect recollection 
of this hemistich, that Mr. Pope, having, in his Preface« 
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MACBETH. I0» 

Enter Lady MacbMS* 

Lady M. , , . . . Whmt 's tlielmaness, 

That such a hideous trunpet calls to parley 
The sleepenof the house? speaky spealo^-^-— 

Macd. , O, Identic ladfi 

*Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 
The repetitious in a woaian> ear,-, . ^ 

Would murder as it fell.* — O Banquo! Banquet 

... Mnttr. B AJfQV o. 
Our royal master *s murdcr'd! 

Lady M. Woe, alas! 

What, in our house ?• 

Baax. Too cruel, any where.<— — 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyself, 
And say, it is not so. 

charged the editors of the first folio with introducing sUge- 
^rections into their author's text, in Support of his sssertiony 
quotes the following line : 

" My queen is murder'd i— r»i^ the Unit beU.** 
a line that is not found in any edition of these plays that I hsve 
met with, nor, I beU^vea i" »ny other book. Malont, 

9 tpeah^ epeaky — ^] These words, wliich Tiolste the 

metre, were probably added by the players, 1vho were of opinion 
that— «peai, in the following line, demanded such an introdac- 
tion. Steevent. 

• The repetition^ in a woman?* eOf*, 
Would murder a» it fell.'] So, in Hamlet.' 

«• — He would drown the stage with tears, 

•* And cleave the general ear with horrid speech.* 

Again, In Tke Furitan,- 1607 : ♦" The punishments that shall 
follow you in this world, would-«rffi6 honour kill the ear should 
hear them related." Malane. 

t What, in our house f^ This is very fine. Had she been 
innocent^ nothing-hat the murder itself and not any of its Ag. 
grarating circumsfa3ftces, would naturally have affected her. 
As it was, her business was to^ appear highly disordered at the 
news. Therefore, like.on6' wlko has her thoughts' about her, 
she seek.4 for an aggravating circumstance, that might be sup- 
posed most to aflect her personally; not con8iderin|p, that by 
placing it th'i&re, she discovered rather a coqcem for herself ' 
than for the king. On' the contrary, her husband, who had re- 
pented the act, and was nowlahouting^ under> the hoa'I'ort of a 
recent murder, in his exclamation, gives all the marks of sor- 
row for the fact itself. Warburtotu 
TOL. VII^ K 
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^10 MACBETH. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lenox. 

Macb, Had I but' died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bkssed time ;* for, from this instant, 
There 's nothing senous in mortalitf: 
All is but toys : renown, iiiid grace, ii^dead; , 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Don. What is amiss? 

-^^acb. You are, and do not know it; 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stoppM; the very source of it is stopp'd. 

Macd. Your royal father ^& murder*d. 

-^«^. O, by whom? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had done 't ; 
Their hands and faces were all badg*d with blood,* 
So were their dagger,s, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows x^ 

They star*d, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of mv fury. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd, Wherefore did you so? 

Macb, Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and fu^ 
rious. 
Loyal and neutral, in a^ moment? No man; 
The expedition of my violent love 

■1 Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
Ihadliv*d a blessed titnei] So, in The Winter** Tale'.' 
M __^ Undone, undone ! 
•* If I mig^ht die within this hour, I have liv'd 
" To die when I desire." Malone. 

2 «.«— badg'd vtitb blood,'] I once thought that our author 
wrote bathed f but badg^d is certainly right. So, in The Second 
Part of Ktng Henry VI: 

** With murder's crimson badges Malone, 
• i— their daggers^ vihich, unmip% vte found 
Upon their ptilovis/] This idea, perhaps, was taken from 
The Man of Lames Tale, by Chaucer, I. 5027, Mr. Tyrwhitt'» 
edit: 

*' And in the bed the blody krtif he fond^** 
See also the foregoing lines. Ste§vent. 
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Out-ran the pauser reaaon — Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ;* 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature, 
For niin*s wasteful entrance:* there, the murderer^ 



"Here lay Duncan^ 



Mis silver skin lac'd viitb his p^lden blood/] Mr. Pope has 
endeavoured to improve one of these lines, by substituting^ 
goary blood fov golden blood,- but ft may be easily admitted that 
he, who could, on such an occasion, talk of lacing ^bg'nltjersiin, 
would lace it with golden blood. No amendment can be made 
to this line, of which every word is equally faulty, but by a ge- 
neral blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakspeare put these forced and 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as a mark of 
artifice and dissimulation, to show the diflference between the 
•tudied language of hypocrisy, and the natural outcries of sud- 
den passiop. This whole speech, so considered, is a remarka- 
ble instance of judgment, as it consists entirely of antithesis 
and metaphor. yobnsoA. 

Sis silver «im lac'd wtb bis golden blood/] The allusion is 
to the decoratipQ of the richefiit habits worn in the age of Shak- 
speare, when it was usual to lace cloth of silver with j?o/</. and 
cloth of gold with silver. The second of these fashions is'men- 
tioned in Muck Ado about ^otAirig, Act HI, sc. iv: " Cloth of 
goldf^aced with silver.*' 

To gild any thing with blood la fivtry common phrase in the 
bid plays. So Heywood, in the second part of his Iron Jge» 
1632: * f 

«' — -- we have gih our Greekish arms 
*« With blood of our own nation." 
Shakspeare repeats the image in King John .• 

" Their armours that march'd hence so silver bright, 
" Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood.^ 

Steeven^, 
We -meet with the same antithesis in many other place^. 
Thus, in Mucb Ado about Nothing: 

• « to see the fish 

•* Cut with her golden oars the silver stream." 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors: 

" Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs." Mahne, 
The allusion is so ridiculous on such an occasion, that it dis- 
covers the declaimer not to be affected in the manner he would 
represent himself. The whole speech is an unnatural mixture 
of far-fetched and common-place thoughts, that shows him to 
be acting a part. Warburton. 
9 — a breach in nature. 

For ruin^s v)astejul entrance:] This comparison occurs like- 
vise in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. Ill: ««— battering down the 
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^ 12 MACBETH. 

StccpM in the coloups of their trade, their daggers 
Unnuuinerly breech'd with gore :• Who cduW I'efrain, ^ 

wals of their armour, making breacii^s almost in every place, 

for ti-oupes of wounds to enter.** Again, in A Berrinp^s Tayie. 

apocm, 1598: /^ -" ' 

*• A batter'd bread vtbere troopes of wounds may enter 

in** Steevent, 

• Unmatmerly breech'd v)itb gore:"] The expression may 
mean, that the dagprs were covered with blood, quite to their 
hreeche*, i. e. their hi/ts or hatuUet. The lower end of a cannon 
18 called the breech of it; and it is known that both to breecb 
and to unbreech a gun are common terms . So, in Beaumont aad 
Fletcher's Ciutom of the Country : i 

•* The main-spring 's weaken'd that holds up his cock, 
« He lies to be new bretdfd.^ 
Again, in A Cure/or a Cuckold, by Webster and Rowley: 

" Unbreeeb his barrel, and discharge his birflets/' Steeveiu, 
Mr. Warton has justly observed that the word tmwfljii«^is 
^ere used adverbially. SofrietuUy'iaxu^eL iot Jriendily in King 
Ifenry IF, P. II, md faulty for fauitily m A* you Liieit, Apas- 
isage in the prepeding scene, in which Macbeth*s yisSonary 
^i^gfen»ae8w«»e%», .»trwig^ supporto mr, oUoycns'8»inteypie^ 

" — f- 1 see thee still; 

<' And on thy blade, and Judgeon [i. e. hilt or baft] gouts 

. of blood, ■ ... ' 

*' Which was not so before." 
The following lines in 4^f«^J35?«ry T/, P. Ill, may, perhajj^s, 
liter all, form the best comment on these controverted words; 
** And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
" With purple faulchion, />ain/e(/ to the hilt 
** In blood of those that bad encounter'd him^^ 
So flio. In Tbe Mirroitr for Magistrates, 15BT : 
••— i — aliakedswbrahe had,' 
■f* That to the hilts with blood was allembrued," 
The word unmannerly is' again used adverbially' in King 
Henry Fill: -^ " ' ^* .: ' ''^ 

" if I have us'd myself unmannerly, ^— -." 
So also, in Taylor tji6 Water-poet, 'Woris,, 1660, p. ^73 ; 
" These and more the like such pretty aspersions," tlie' outcast 
Tubbish of my company hath very liberally anii unmannerly and 
ingratefully bestowed upon me.** 

Though so much has been written on this passag^^ flie cojip- 
mentators have forgotten to account for the attencj^ntsof Pim- 
can being furnished with dajjgers;' "the fact is, that in ShSdc- 
spe are's time a dagger was a common weapon', and was usually 
carried by servants and others, suspendeil At their b)J5kS. %q^ 

\^RomJdhdyuliftf^ -^ V -^-^-^--^v- .^^.-/rvrvA 

.; r ;.oJ ;^..- 'tij .'1 
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MACBETH. lis 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known? 

Lady M, Help me hence, hof 

Macd. Look to the lady.^ 

MaL Why do we hold our tongues. 

That most may claim this argument for ours? 



•« Then I will lay the terming ereature^s dagger on your pate.*' 
Again, Und: 

** This dagger hath mista'en ; for lo ! his house 

«* Is empty on the bad of Montague, 

** And is mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom !'* 

Maione, 
The sense is, in plain language. Daggers JUtJbiiy^^n a foul 
manner t^-tbeatb'd nvith blood. A scabbard is called a fiilcbe, 
a leather coat, in Romeo s — ^but you will ask, whence the allusion 
of breeches? Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnson have well ob- 
served, that this speech of Macbeth is very artfully made up 
of unnatural thoughts and language. In 1605, (the year in 
which the play appears to have been written) a hodk. was pub- 
lished by Peter Erondell, (with commendatory Poems by 
Daniel^ and other wits of the time) called The French Garden^ or 
a Summer Dayes Labour; containing, among^ other matters^ 
some dialogues of a dramatic cast, which, I am persuaded, our 
author read in the English ;• and from wliich he took, as he sup- 
posed, for his present purpose, this qiuunt expression. I will 
quote literatim, from the 6th dialogue : " Boy ! you do nothing 
but play tricks here, go fetch your master's silver-hatched dag- 
gers, you have not brushed their breeches, bring the brushes, 
and brush them before me." — Shakspeare was deceived by the 
pouiting, and evidently supposes breecbes to be a new and affected 
term for scabbards But had he been able to have read the 
French on the other page, even as a learner, he must hive been 
■set ri^ht at once : << Gar^on, vous ne faites que badiner, alles 
querir les poignards argentez de vos maistres, vous n'avez pas 
espousset^ leur i6/ru^d<e.ci&au«#ef," — their breeches, in the com- 
mon sense of the word: as in the nest sentence bas-de^ 
thausses, stockings, and so on through all the articles of dress. 

Farmer. 
1 Look to the lady.'l Mr. WhateleVt from whose ingenious 
remarks on this play 1 have already made a large extract, justly 
observes that, •* on lady Macbelh's seeminj^ to faint, — while 
Baiiquo and Macduff are solicitous about her, Macbeth, by hw 
imconcem, betrays a consciousness that the fainting is feijpied.'* 
I may add^ that a bold and hardened villain would, (rom a 
refined policy, have assumed the appearance of being alarmed 
about her, lest this very imputation should arise against himi 
the irresolute Macbeth is not sufficiently at ease to ibct such * 
jpart Malone, 

K 2 
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jDon. What should l?e spoken here, 
Where our' fate," hid 'within*^ augre-hole,J 
^ajr rush) and seize us?"Lei *s awajr ; our tevs 
Are hot yet'breVa. ' "^ 

MaL Nor our strong sorrow on' 

The foot of motion. ' ' ^'' 

Ban. * * ' " Look to the lady: — 

\^Lady M. U carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid^ 
That suiTer in exposure,^ let us meet. 



• here. 



Where our fate, bid within an atigre-hole,"] The oldest copy 
reads only " ^-^.in an auj^re-hole." • I have adopted the correc- 
fion of the second ftilio—^wil^in,' 

Mr. Malone reads*— 

■ ** Mere, where our fate, bid <s an augrerhple." Steevene, 
In the old Copy the word hbre is printed in the preceding line. • 
The lines are disposed so irre^iariy in the original edition 
ti this play» that the 'modem editoris liave been obliged to take 
fbany liberties similar to mine ifi the reg^olation of the metrfe. 
In this very speedh the words oUr teart do not make pajt of the 
following line, but are printed in that subsequent to it. Per- 
haps, however, the reg^ation now offerdd is unnecessHry; for 
the word vhere may have been used by our author as a dissyUa- 
Ue. The editor of the second folio, to complete the measure, 
Itoads — inithin ah augte-hole. A word having been accidentally 
omitjted in JS^ing Henry V.- •• -- Let us die in [fight]," Mr. 
Theobald, with equal impropriety, reads there—*' Let us die 
instant,-** but I believe neither transcriber or compositor ^ver 
believe, even tifey will not deny thejj* having occasionally for- 
oknitted baff' a word. Malone. . 

^' More skilful and accurate compositors than those employed 
in our present republication, cannot easily be found; and yet, X 
ushed examples of the omission of balf a word. 
— — > nitbin an augre-hole,] So, in ChrioUom: 
« — ^ confin'd 

** Into an augrt^t bfire^ Steepene, 
• — en — ] The old copy— w/>on. Steevene* 

1 And nben <ue have our naked frailtiet bid, 
Tbat sttfer in expoiurey"] i e. vjben we bave elatbedovr ba^* 
dreit bodiei, wbieb may take ccldfr&m being expated to tbe air. 
It is possible that, ip such a cloud of words, the meaning might 
escape the reader. Steevent, 

The Porter, in his short speech, had observed, that '* this 
filace fi. e. the court in which Banquo and the rest now are,] is 
too coB for hell.*' Mr. Steevens's explanation is likewise bud. 
ported by the foUjOwinf^ passage in J^mon of Jtbem: 
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MA ^m^m W^ Jm\ W^^ F^ce of work, 
To know it furtJben fi^^ |nd 9cr^i{]|)e^ ^j^^ %j 
In the greftj: ha^d of God I ftand"; find, t^^m^^f 
Against the upcfiy^lgM p^^ | gg^^ 

Of tree^^oi^QUS iij^jcp.^ 

Macl(. /^d 90 ^ I. 

^. ^ So all. 

Mad. Let 's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i' the haH ^gethe^. 

^//. - . f - . ^^jj contented. 

[jB;rtft<«r all but Mal. end Dow. 

Mai. What will f ou do ? Let *s not consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
IVhich the false man does easy : I '11 to l^nglaod. 

Don. To Ireland<» I ; our separated fortune , 

$hall keep us both the safer : where w^ are, 
There 's daggers in men's ^miles : th^ near ill b^oc:^ 
The nearer bloody.^ 

" — Call the treatiire^ 

** Whose naM natures live in ftllUye spigbt ^ 

*• Of wreakful heaven." Malone. 

* In the great hand of God I stand; and, thence. 
Against the undivulg*d prelence I fight 

C/* treasonous ^nalice.'] Pretence is intention, design, a sense 
in which the word is often used by Shakspeare. So, in The 
Winter's Tale : " — conspiring with Camiilo to take away the 
life of our sovereign lord the king, thy royal husband, the pre^ 
fence whereof being by circumstance partly laid open." Again, 
in this tragedy of Macbeth .* 

" What good could thsy preten4 ??* 
i. e. intend to themselves. Banquo's meaning is, — ^in our pre« 
lent state of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have 
nothing to do but to put myself under the direction of God; 
and, relying on his support, I here declare myself an eternal 
enemy to this treasort, and to all its Jvrtber designs thai bane nci 
yet come to light. Steepens. 

Hand, as Mr. Upton has observed, is here used for powers 
or providence. So, in Psalm xzii: *' Deliver my soul from 
the sword, my darling from the power [Heb. from the hand^ 
of the dog.*' In Xing Betay V, we have again the same 
expression: 

"— Let us deliver 

*' Our puissance into the band of God.** Malont* 

* — the near in blood, 

Tj^ nearer bloody. J Meamngi that be aiuji^cted Macb^i^ 
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4El6 MACBETH. 

Mai. This mutderoiis shaft that 's shd^ 

Hath not yet lighted ;^ and our safest way 
Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But sliift away : There *s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there *8 no mercy left. 

IJSxeun^ 

SCENE IV. 

Without the Castle. 

Enter Rosse, and an old Man. 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time, 1 have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Fosse. Ah, good father. 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody stage ; by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame, . 
That darkness does the face of earth intomb, 
'When living light should kiss it?* 

to be the murderer; for he was the nearest in blood to the twO 
princes, being the cousin-g^fman of Duncan. Sttevens, 

4 This murderous shaft that '* shot, • 

' HatJb not yet lighted j'] The design to fix the murder upon 
some innocent person has not yet taken effect, yobson. 

The shaft is not yet lighted^ and though it has done nuschief in 
its flight, vje have reason to apprehend still fnore before it has spent 
its force and falls to the ground. The end for which the murder 
was committed is not yet attained. The death of the king 
only, could neither insure the crown to Macbeth, nor accomplish 
.any other purpose, while his sons were yet living, who had, 
therefore, just reason to apprehend they should be removed by 
the same means. 

. Such another thought occurs in Bussy D^Ambois, 1607: 
" The chain -shot of thy Xwsiisyet alvft^ 
" And it must murder," &c. Steeffens, 

• — darkneaa does the face of earth intomb. 
When iiving fight should Irijs it?] After the murder of king 
DuiFe, (says Holinshed^ **forthe space of six mofieths togither 
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Old M. »Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that 's done. On Tuesday last) 
A feilcon, tow'ring in her pride of place,® 
Was by a mousing owF hawk'd at, and kill'd. 

RosMc. And Duncan's horses, (a thing most strange 
and certain) ^ 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race,' 
Tum*d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War Vith mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis said, they eat each other. 

R^se. They did so; to the amazement of mine eyes, 

there appeared no sanne by day, nor moone by night, in vma 
part of the realme, but stiU was the sky covered with continual 
clouds; and somedtties such outrageous finds' arose with 
lightenings and te^npestSi that thfe jieople were in great fear of 
present destraction;"^It is 'erideiit that IShakspeare had t^ 
passage in his thoughts. Jif alone. ' . > , \ 

See note at the .end of die play, with a reference to p. 74. 
* ' Steevtw, 

^ fJV^PQclc^f pl«$^e,] Jointly expressed, for canfidatc^ 

m it* quality^ WarbuKtm, 

In a place of Which 'she seemed proud ;— in an elevated situa- 
tion. MaUme. 

^ — bjf a mousing ow/. — "] i. c by an owl that w.as hunting 
Jbr mice, tfs her proper prey. Wballcy. 

iPhis is abo found among the prodigies consequent on ,king 
Dyii^d' miuder : ** There wais a tparbtvwk strangled by an ow).* 

Stfitven*. 
. « — mimont of their race,] Theobald re^d3— 
'^--^ tniriioM f^ ihe'ractf 
tery probably, an'«A' very poetically, yobnton. 
' T^beiV is probably fhb true reading,' the same expressi9n.beinr 
found in Romeut and yuliet, 1562, k poein which Shakspeare had 
MfftaiAly read : - 

** There were two {M\<Q|gnt MUifska, which Fortune high 

^d plaqe 
** Above thS rest, endew'd with wealth* the nobler of 
'-'tl^trrtiii?^ l^al^^ ' ^ 

1 prefer ** miiilohs'^f ti&^ fate," i. e. the favourite l^prses on 
the race-ground. Thus, in Henry /T, P. I/we have ** minions 
VliF the moon." ThA horses of Dimw haVe' jiist been celebr^t* 

%d^r being ««£/^. ' ' • ' 

* Most'of^e prodigies justtbefore mentioned are related by 
HttlftlBh^d, is accompatifing king Duflfe's death; and it is in 
partictdir isserted^ tiSat bort^i ^titigular beauty audmfifihesiilid. 
jipfn^imr 9wnfub, Stecvent. 
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118 MACBETH. 

That look*d upon 't. Here comes the good Macduffs— ^^ 

iinter Macduff. 
How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not ? 

JRoaae. Is *t known, who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

JRosae, Alas, the day I 

What good could they pretend ^ 

Macd. They were suborned € 

Malcolm, and ponalbain, the king's two sons, 
Are stol'n awav Vnd fled; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of ^^ dc^d. 

Rosse. *Gain St nature still: 

Thriftless airftjition, that wilt ravin up^ 
Thine own life*^ means ! — Then *tis most like,* 
' The sovereignty Trill fall upon Macbeth.^ 

Macd. He is already nam'd; and gone to Scon^ 
To be invested. 

J^osae, Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macd, Carried to Colmes -kill J** 

• Whatgood could tbey pretend l"] T^fitetend is here to /ftr*. 
pose to tbemselvett to set before tJbenuelves as a motive of actioti. 

Johnson. 

'Bo pretend; m this instance, as in many others, is simply to 
inpsnd^ to design. Steevens. 

So, in Goulart's histories, 1607: . " The carauell arriued safis 
At her pretemied port ** p. $75^ Again, p. 586: "As for the 
Sclauonian captaine, he ca^t himselfe into the sea, meaning to 
awimme vnto the shelfes neere vnto the fort, where hec prcm 
tended to saue himselfe .'* JRitson . 

1 that wilt rawn up — ] The old copy reads— ^>//. 

Corrected by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Malone. 

s — Then *tU most iike,"} To complete the measure, I sup- 
pose, with Sir T. Hanmer, that our author wrote-— 
WJby, then it it most like, — . Steevens, 
s Then *tis most like. 
The towreignty vtill/aii upon Machetb."] Macbeth, by his 
birth, stood next in the succession, to the crown, immediately 
after the sons of Duncan. Kin^ Mlilcolm, Duncan's predeces- 
sor, had two daughters, the eldest of whom waa the mother of 
P WCMi» the youngest, the mother of MacteUi. M<dtnsb^, 
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r 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Rosse. Will you to Scone? 

Macd, No, cousin, I '11 to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, I will thither. 

Macd, Well, may you see things well done there ;•«« 

adieu! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 

Ro^ne, Father, farewel. 

Old M. God's benison*go with you; and with those 
Tliat would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 

lExeunf. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Fores, ji Rdom in the Palace, 

Enter BAKquo. 

Ban. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Glamis, all^ 
As the weird women promised ;5 and, I fear, 
Thou play'dst most foully for 't : yet it was said, 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine,)* 

* ^— Colmes'kill i] Or Colm-iill, is the famous lona, one 
of the western isles, which Dr. Johnson visited, and describes 
in his Tour- Uolinshed scarcely menUons the death of any of 
the ancient kin^s of Scotland, without taking^ notice of their 
being buried with their predecessors in Colnie'kilL Steeveru, 

It is now called IcotmkiU. Kill, in the £rse language, sigpii- 
fies a imrying.place Malone. 

• Tbou bast it now, king^ Cawdor, Glamis, a//, 

As the weird women pi'omis d; ] Here we have anotlier pas- 
sage, that might lead us to suppose that the thaneship of 
Glamis descended to Macbeth subsequent to his meeting the 
weird sisters, though that event had certainly taken place before- 
See p. 37. Malone. 

« {As upon tbee, Macbeth, their speechee shine,) — ] Shine, for 
prosper. WarlnatoR^ 
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190 MACBETH. 

Why, by the verities on thee made good} 

May tjiey not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope? But, hush; no more. 

9enet sounded- Enter Macbeth, as king; Lady Mac^ 

Btr H^' as queen; Lknox, RossEj Lordsy LadteSy and 

Attendants. 

Macb. Here *s our chief guest. 

Lady ISf. If he had been forgetten» 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And Sill things unbecoming. 

Macb, To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I '11 request your presence/ 

Ban, Let your highness 

Command upon me;^ to the which, my duties 

Sbine, for is^ipear with all the luttre of eonspieuotu truth. 

1 rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. So, in 
King Henry T/, P. 1, sc. ii : 

" Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleased 
** To sbifie on my contemptible estate.'* Steroent. 
^ And X *ll request your pretence'] I cannot help suspecting this 
passage to be corrupt* and would wish to read : 
And I request your pretefice. 
Macbeth is speaking of the present, not of any future, t^me 
Sir W. D'Avenant reads: 

Ami aU request your presence. _ 
The same mistake has happened in ICtng Ricbard 111^ Act I, 
8C. iii, where we find in the folio: 

'* O Buckingham, / V/ kiss thy princely hand, — ^ 
instead of— >/ kiss — the reading of tlie quarto. 

In Timon of Athens tlie same error is found more than once. 

Malone. 
The old reading is, I beliere, the true one. So, in Kin^ 
John: 

" 1 7/ tell thee, Hubert, half my power" 8tc. Steevens. 

^ Let your highness 

Command upon me;"] Thus the old copy, and perhaps 

rightly, though modem editors have been conteht to read — Xajr 

your highness &c. Every uncouth phrase in an ancient author 

should not be suspected of corruption. 

In As you Like it an expression somewhat similar occurs : 

*• And take upon command what help we have." Sfeevens. 
The change was suggested by Sir W. D* Avenant's alteration 
of this play: it was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

I should rather read lay^ or set your command upon me, than 
tttf for unless command \& used as a noun, there is nothing to 
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MACBETH tin 

Are irith a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit.* 

Macb^ Ride fou this afternoon? 

Ban, Ay) my good lofd. 

Macb. We should have else desired your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's council ; but we '11 take to-morrow.^ 



which the following words— <of6ftoi&ici&-— can possibly refer.^ 

M. Maatm. 
• ■ to tie wificby my duties 
Are 'mitb a most indissoiuhlc tie 

• For ever knit.] So, in our author's Dedication of his Jfafie 
of Zucrece, to lord Southampton, 1594: "What I have done 
is yours, being part in all I have devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show greater; meantime as it is, 
it is bound to your lordship.*' Malene. 

^ wc*// take to-worrow.] Thus the old copy, and, in my 

opinion, rightly. Mr. Malone would read — 

" we HI talk to-morrom. Steevew. 

I proposed this emendation some time ago, and having since 
met with two other passages in which the same mistake has 
happened, 1 trust I shall be pardoned for giving it a place in my 
text. In ITing Emry V, edit. 1623, we find, 

'* For I can taie [talke] for Pistol's cock is up.** 
Again, in Tbe Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1623, p. 31: *« It is 
no matter for that, so she sleep not in her taie.'* [instead of 
talke, the old spelling of tali.'\ On the other hand, in the first 
scene of Hamlet, we find in the folio, 1623 : 

" then no planet strikes, 

" No fairy talJ^es -^— ." 
$0 again, in the play before us : 

" The interim having weigh'd it, let us epeaJk 

" Our free hearts each to other.*' 
Again, Macbeth says to his wife : 

" We will *peai further.** 

Again, in a subsequent scene between Macbeth and the av. 
sassins : 

" Was it not yesterday we spah together ?" 
In Otbe^/o we have almost the same sense, expressed in othet 
words : 

** ■ - Tr>.7norrovf, with tbe earliest, 

*' Let me have speech witb/m.'* 
Had Sliakspeare written take, he would surely have said-, 
oat we 11 taje V to-morrow." So. in the first scene of the' 
second Act, Fieaoce says to his father: *« I take **, 'tis later 
s*r. Malone. ' 



KOL»- VII, 
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122 MACBETH. 

Is *t far you ride? * 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better,'* 



1 do not perceive the necessity of ehange. The poet's mean* 
ing could not be misunderstood. His end was answered, if his 
language was intelligible to his audience He little supposed 
the time would arrive, when his words were to abide the 
strictest scrutiny of verbal criticism. With the ease of conver- 
sation^ therefore, he copied its incorrectness To taJ^, is to uie, 
to employ. To tah time is a common phrase ; and where is 
the impropriety of saying — " we '11 taie to-morrow ?" i. e. we 
will mah tue ^to-morrow. So, in King Henry VI, P. HI, 
ActV, sc. i: 

'* Come, Warwick, taitf the time.** 
Banquo, '* without a prompter," must have understood, by 
this familiar expression, that Macbeth would employ to-morrow, 
as he wished to have employed to-day. 

When Pistol says — *< I can faie"— he means, he can kindle, 
or lay h<^d, as fire does on its object.— So Dryden, speaking of 
Barnes : 

** At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take." 

Again, in Froissart*s Cbrmicle, Vol. H, cap. Cxcii, fbt^ 

CCxUii, b. ** — he put one of the torches that his servauntetf 

helde, so nere, that the heate of the fyre entered into the flaxe 

(wherein if fyre taie, there is no remedy);'* &c. 

That the words taii and tah may occasionaUy have been 
printed for each other, i^ a fact which no man conversant with 
the press will deny: and yet the bare possibility of a similar 
mistake in the present instance, ought to have little weight in 
opposition to an old reading sufiiciently intelligible. 

The word taJke is employed in quite a different sense by Fle- 
ance, and means — to understand in any particular sente or num^ 
ner. So, Bacon: *< I taJ^e it, that iron brass, called white brassu 
hath some mixture of tin." . Again, in King Henry Vim ' 

** there, I take it, 

" They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
** The lag end of their lewdness.'* Steevene. 

2 — — j^o not my horse the better,} i. e if he does not go well* 
Shakspeare often uses the eomfforative for the positive and-- 
sMperlative, So, in Z^g Kean 

" — her smiles and tears 

«« Were like a better day.'*^ 
^gain, in Macbeth: 

*« — it hath cow*d my better part of nuui.^ 
A^9\x\,\viKingyobn,' 

** Nay, but make haste ; the beuer foot before." 
Again, in P-HoUaad's translation of Pliny's Nat. ITtst.B. IX, 
c. xlvi; " Many are caught out of their fellowes hamlsi jf they 
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MACBETH. !5» 

I must become a borrower of the night, 
For a dark hour) or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban, My lord, I will not. 

Macb, We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : But of that to-morrow; 
"When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: Adieu, 
Till your return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

Ban, Ay, my good lord: our time does call upon us. 

Macb, I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. ^ 
Farewel. [Exit Bah. 

Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
iRll supper-time alone : while then, God be with you. 
[Exeunt Lady M, Lords, Ladies, l3^c^ 

bestirre not themselves the better** Thus also Virgil : 

** oblitos famae meiiorh amantes.** ^ ■ 

It may, however, mean, If my horse does not go the better - 
for the haste I shall be in to avoid the night. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's first interpretation is, 1 believe, tlie true one. 
It is supported by the following passage in Stowe's Survey of 
London^ 1603 : « — and hee that hit it not full, if he rid not the 
fatter^ had a sound blow in his neck, with a bag full of sand 
banged on the other end.'* Malone. 

3 And to I do commenA you to their bach.'] In old language 
one of the senses of to commend was to commiV, and such is the 
Qieaninghere. So, in King KicbardlJ: 

** And now be doth commend his arms to rust." Malone, 
So, in Milton's Comiu, v. 831 : 

" Commended her fair innocence to the flood." 
Commend, however, in the present instance, may only be a 
civil term, signifying— W. Thus, in King Henry VJII: 

*• The Ung's majesty commends his good opinion to you." 
Thus al30, in Chapman's version of the eighteenth Book of 
Homer's Odyttfy .• 

*• The others other wealthy mfta commended 
«* To her fair hand." 
What Macbeth, therefore, after expressing his friendly wis 
relative to their horses, appears to mean, is— so I tend <or did- 
jms) you to mount them. Steevent, 
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1^4 MACBETH. 

Sirrahy a word: * Attend those men our pleasure? 

jitten. They arc, my lord, without the palace gate. 

Macb. Bring them before us— [A'jctV Atten,] To be 
thus, is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus:— -Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature* 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd: *Tis much he 

dares ; 
And, to® that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour^ 
To act in safety. There is none, but he 
Whose being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Csesar.® He chid the sisters, 



^ Sirrabf a xoord.- &c ] The old copy reads— 
Sirrah, a vicrd with you : Attend those men our pleaturtf 
. The words I have omitted are certainly spurious. The metre 
is injured by thein> and the sense is complete without tliem. 

Steevent. 
3 — royalty of nature — ] JRoyalty, in the present instance, 
signifies nobleneu, nipremt excellence. Thus, in Tn^elfth Nigbt, 
we hare " Sport roya/,*' for excellent sport $ and Chaucer, in 
his SqmereU Tale^ has " crowned malice,*' for eminence qf malig- 
nity. Steevens, 

• — to — ] i. e. in addition to. See p. 15, n. 4. Steevent. 
1 — *-» to that dauntless temper of his mtnd, 

Heiiath a wisdom that doth guide his valour — 1 So, tn 
6hapman*s version of the fifleenth Iliad: 

** — — superior to his sire in feet, fight, noblenes 
** Of all the virtues ; and all those did such a Vfisdome 
guide, — " Steevens* 

• 3fy genius is rebuPd; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony's was by Caesar.] For the sake of metre, the 
pr^momen—Mark (which probably was an interpolation) might 
safely be omitted. Steevens. 

Though 1 would not often assume the critick's privilege of 
being confident where certainty cannot be obtained, nor indulge 
myself too far in departing from the established reading; yet I' 
cannot but propose the rejection of this passage, which I believe 
was an insertion of some player, that, having so much learning 
AS to discover to what Shakspeare alluded, was not willing that 
his audience should be less knowing than himself, and has 
therefore weakened the author's sense, by the intrusion of a re- 
mote juid uselea8lma|peintoaapeechbiU9tinj^^i;i»i»|l(iJuawhoUy 
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When first they put the name of kmg upon me^ 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like) 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, . 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlinesd hand 
Ko son of mine succeeding. If it be so. 
For Banquo*s issue have I fird my mind ;^ 



possessed with bis own present condition, snd therefore not at 
leisure to ej^Uin his own allusions to himself. If these words are 
taken away, by which not only the thought, but the numbers 
are injured, the lines of Shiskspeare close together without 
juiy traces of a breach : 

My geniuM it rebuild. He chid the titten — . 
This note was written before I was fully acquahlted with 
Shakspeare's manner, and I do not now think it of much 
weight: for though the. words which I was once willing to eject, 
seem interpolated, I believe they may still be genuine, and added 
by the author in his revision. Mr. Heath cannot admit the 
measure to be faulty. There is only one foot, he says, put for 
another. This is one of the ef&cts of literature ki minds not 
naturally perspicacious. Every bo^ or girl finds the metre im- 
perfect, but the pedant comes to its defence with a tribrachys 
or an anapaest, and sets it right at once, bv applying to one lan- 
guage the rules of another. If we may be allowed to change 
feet, like the old comick writers, it will not be easy to write a 
Une not metricaL To hint tliis once is sufficient, yobnton. 

Our author having alluded to this circumstance in Antmy and 
Gtopaira, (here is no reason to suspect any interpolation here ; 
** Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side : 
^ Thy daemon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
** Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
** Where Caesar's is not ; but near biin tby angel 
•* Becomes a fear ^ as being c^erpovter^dV Malone, 

» For Banquo^s issue bave I fil'd my mind;'] We should read : 
— 'filed my mind; 
i. e. defiled. Warburton. 

This mirk of contraction is not necessary. To file is in the 
Bishops' A"AA?. Johnson. 

So, in Tbe RevengerU Tragedy ylQQ%i 

'* He callM his father villain, and me strumpet, 
*' A name I do abhor to file my lips with." 
Again, in Tbe Miseries ofitjorc^d Marriage, 1607: ** — like 
smoke throujrh a chimney that //<e* all the way it goes." Airain 
in Spenser's i^air K^tfe»,B. Ill, c.i: . * . 

" She lightly lept out of her Jiied bed." Steepens. 
L 2 
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1^« MACBETH; 

'Fof^bem the gracious Duncan have I murderM ; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man,^ 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kirgs !* 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance l^— — Who *s 
there?—. 



X .^^^ the common enemy of hum,] It is always an enter- 
tajnment to an inquisitive reader, to trace a sentiment to its 
original source ; and therefore^ though the term enemy of wan, 
s|>plied to the devil, is in itself natural and obviouss yet some 
may be pleased with being informed, diat Shakspeare probably 
boTi^owed it from the first lines of The DestrueHon of Troy^ a- 
book which he is known to have read'. This expiession, hr)w- 
cver, be might have had in many other places. The word Jiehd 
signifies enemy. Jobneon. 

Shakspeare repeat^ this phrase in Tweiftb Nigbt, Act IITr 
sc. iv : ** — DeArthc devil : consider he's an enemy tofnaniind.'*' 
Again» in Fairfax's Tmso, IV, i: 

•• The ancient foe to man and mortal seed, 

*' His wannish eies upon them bent askance .'* Steevent^ 

• — — the seed of Banquo king* .'] Th« old copy reads— 
8eed#. Corrected by Mr. Pope. Jifalone. 

$ «—« Come, fatCf into the liet, 

Jndcbamtion me to (be utterance J"} This passage will be 
best explained by translating it into the language from whence 
the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed, ^e la deetin^ te 
rende en lice, et qu*elle me dome un defi a I'outrance. A chal- 
lenge^ or a combat a Poutrance, to extremity, wa» a fixed term 
in tjle law of arms, used when the combatants engaged with an 
odium, intemecinum, an intention to destroy each other, in opposition 
to trials of skill at festivals, or on other occasions, where the 
ftontest was onlv for reputation or a prize. The sense therefore 
M : Let fate, that bat foredoomea the exaltation of the tone tf 
Banquo, enter the lists against me, v)itb the utmost animosity, in 
defence of itt onn decrees, vbich I wll endeavour to invalidate, 
wobatever be the danger. Johnson. 

We meet with the same expression in Gawin Douglas's trans- 
lation of Virgil, p. 331, 49 : 

** That war not put by Greikis to utterance,** 

Again, in The Histcr: ofGraund Amoure and la belPucelle, Wc 
by Stephen IJawes, 1555: 

*♦ That so man) monsters put to utterance.** 

Again, and more spp«..silelv, in the 14lh Book of Gold»ng*» 

'.•^.siation ot'Ovid** JMvta'nU.'ph.shi 
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MACBETIL I* 

^e^enter Attendant, with two Myrdciiery* 
Kow to the door, and stay there till we call.^ 

LEjnt Attend. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Mucb, Well then, now 

Have you consider'd of my speeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, bad been 
Our innocent self: tliis I made good to you 
In our last conference ; pass'd in probation with you. 
How you were borne in hand ;' how cross'd ; the ii^ 
struments ; 



*< To both the parties at the leng^ from battell for to rest, 
•' And not to fight to utterance.** 
Shakspeare uses it again in Cyntbeiine^ Act III, sc. i. 

Steevetu^ 

♦ Now to the door, and tiay there till vje call,"] The old copy 
reads— 

Now go to the door, &c* 
but» for the sake of versification, I suppose the word go which it 
understood, may safely be omitted. Thus, in the bust scene of 
the foregoing Act : 

"Will you to Scone? 

" No, cousin, /'// to Fife.'* 
In both these instances ^o is mentally inserted. Steewne, 

* pags*d in probation with you, 

Baw you were borne in hand ; 4^c.] The words— wiVi&^yov, 
I regard as an interpolation, and conceive the passage to have 
been originally given thus : 

ffi our latt conference ; patt in probation hcfOi 
You vaere borne in band, bcno eroet*d/ &c. 
Passed in probation is, I believe, only a bulky phrase, employed 
to si^ify ^'proved Steevens. 

The meaning may be, " past in proving to you, how yott 
were," &c. So, in Othello: 

" so prove it, 

•* That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
*• To hang a doubt on." 
Perhaps after the words '* with you," there should be a 
comma, rather than a semicolon. The construction, however, 
man' be diflfen nt. " This I made good to you in our last con- 
ference, past &c. I made j^ood to you, how you were borne,'* 
Itc. To bear in hand is, to delude by encouraging hope and 
holding out iVir prosiwcts, without any jntentio!^ ofpcrfnrirar.ce. 
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138 MACBETH. 

Who wrought with them; and all things else, tfaii 

might, 
To half a soul, and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1 Mur, You made it known to usi 

Macb, I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospellMy* 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowM you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 

1 Mur, We are men, my liege.* 

Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curS) 

So, in £am Alley, or Merry Tricit, 1611 : 
•• Yet I will hear a dozen men in band, 
" And make them all my gulls." Steevetu, 
6 — Are you to gotpeli'd,] Are you of that degree of 
precise virtue ? Gotfieller was a name of contempt given by the 
Papists to the Lollards, the puritans of early 'Umes, and thm 
precursors of protettantitm. yobtuon. 

So* in the Morality called Lu»ty Juventut, 1561: 
'* What, is Juventus become so tame 
" To be a newc gospeller ?** 
Again: 

•* And yet ye are a g^at gospeller in the mouth." 
I believe, however, that gospelled means no more than kept in 
obedience to that precept of the gospel, which teaches us •« to 
p/rayfor tbose tbat aespitefttlly use us.*' Steevens, 

1 We are men, my liege."] That is, we have tlie same feelings 
as the rest of mankind, and, as men, are not without a manly 
resentment for the wrongs which we have suffered, and which 
you have now recited. 

I should not have thought so plain a passage wanted an expla- 
nation, if it had not been mistaken bj Dr. Gray, who says, «« they 
doirt answer in the name of Cbristians, but as men, whose hu- 
manity would hinder them from doing a barbarous act.'* This 
false interpretation he has endeavoured to support by the weU- 
known line of Terence : 

" Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.'* 
That amiable sentiment does not appear very suitable to a cut- 
throat. They urge their manhood, in my opinion, in order to 
8hf>w Macbetl) their willingness, not tlieir aversion, to execute 
his orders. Maione. 
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ShotighSy' water^rugs, and demi-wolvesy are clepcd-^ 

All by the name of dogs : the valued file ^ 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle^ 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him closM; Whereby he does receive 

Particular additiof>, from the bill 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Kow, if you have a station in the file, 

And not^ in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 

< Shou^bsA Sbaugi^ are prabaUy what we now call tboeiti, 
4eini-wolve8j lydteae: dogs bred between wolves and dogs. 

^bnton. 

This species of dogs is mentioned in Nash's Lenten Stuffe, &c* 
X599 : ** — a trundle-tail, tike, or though or two." Stetvens* 

» tbe valued file — ^] In this speech the word/f/f occur* 

twice, and seems in both places to have a meaning dtnerent from 
its present use. The expression, valued Jile, evidently means, a 
list or catalogue of value. A station in ihejlle,^ and not in the 
worst rank, may mean, a place in the list of manhood, and not 
in the lowest place. B\it Jile seems rather to mean, in this place, 
a post of honour; the first rank, in opposition to the last; a mean* 
ing which I have not observed in any other place, yobnson* 

The valued JiU is the file or list where the value J^nd peculiar., 
qualities of every thing is set down, in contradistinction to what 
he immediately mentions, the bill that write* tbem all alike. File, 
in tlie second instance, is used in the same sense as in this, and 
with a reference to it : Now if you belong to any clatt tbatdeserveg 
a place in tbe valued file of man, and are not of tbe lovtett rani^ tbe 
eommon herd of mankind, tbat are mtt Hoortb dittingwtbing from 
£acb other. 

File and ItMt are synonymous^ as in the last Act of this play t 
" — 1 have a^e 
"Ofall the gentry.*' 

Ag^n, in Heywood*8 Dedication to the second Part of hit 
Iron Age, 1632 : <• — > to number you in the Jik and list of my 
best and chmcest well-wishers." This expression occurs more 
than once in Tbe Beggan^ Bush of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" — all ways worthy* 
*' As else in my fie of mankind.'* 

Shakspeare likewise has it in Measure for Measure.' " The 
greater fie of the subject held the duke to be wise." In short, 
the valuilfle is the catalogue with prices annexed to it. 

Steeven*, 

1 Andnof— ] Jw^ was supplied by Hr. Eoift for the sijlpe 
•efjoete. Sificvan^ 
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130 MACBETH- 

And I will put that business in your bosoms) 
Whose execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

3 Mur. I am one, my lieg^ 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd, that I am reckless what 
1 do, to spite the world. 

1 Mur, And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune,* 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on *t. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. • 

. 2 Mur, True, my lord. 

Macb. So is he fikifie: and in such bloody distance»^ 



« So TKory vsith <!isa«t<!rs, tu^d votth ^artune,^ We see 
the speaker means to say. that he is weary with stru^Ung with 
adrerse fortune. But this reading expresses but halfthe idea j 
viz. of a man tug;g«d and haled by fortune witliout making- re- 
sbtance. To give the complete thought, we should read-— 
So rveary vjkh disastrous tugs with fortune. 
This is well expressed, and gives the reason of his being 
weary, because fortune always hitherto g^t the better. And 
that Shakspeare knew how to express this thought, we h&ve aa 
instance in The WinterU Tale: 
'* Let tnyielf and fortune 
" Tug for the time to come.** 
Besides, to be tugg'd nitb fortune, is scarce English. 

Warburton. 
I have left the foregoing note as an evidence of pr. Warbur- 
ton's propensity to needless alterations. 

Mr. Malone very justly observes that the old reading is con^ 
finned by the following passage in an Epistle to lord Southamp- 
ton, by S. Daniel, 1603. 

*• He who hath never warr*d with misery, 
** Nor ever tugg'd tottb fortune and distress ." Steeven^^ 
Tugged vtitb fortune may be, tugged or worried by fortune. 

yobnton. 
s _ in tucb bloody distance,] Dittance, for enmity. 

WitrbttrtoHm 

By bloody dietanee is here meant, such a distance as mortal 

taemies would stand at from each other, when their ^uairfl 
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irfACteETft. ifi 

That tVtTj ihinute of his being thrusts 
Agsdnst my near'st of life: And though I could 
.With bare-fR€^dpoi|rjbr sweep him from my sight. 
And bid my Will avouch it ; yet I must not, 
For^'dertain friends^ that are both his and mine. 
Whose loves I may not drop, but vail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down: and thence it is» 
That I to your assistance do make love; 
Masking the business from the common eye. 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

^ Mur, We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

I Mur. Though our lives 

Macd. Your spirits shine through you. Within this 
hour, at most,* 
1 will advise you where to plant yourselves* 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o* the time. 
The moment op 't;^ tor 't must be done to-night, 

must be determined by the sword. This sense seems evident 
from the continuation of the meti^hor, where every 7mnute of 
bU being is represented as thrusting at the nearettpart where life 
refidee. Steevent. 

* For certminfriendg — ^ For^ in the present instance, signi- 
fies beeaiue of. So, in Conolaniu / 

" — Speak, good Cominius, 

*• Leave nothing out for length." Steevens, 

8 _ at mo*t,'\ These words have no otlier effect than to 
spoil the metre, and may thei^fore be excluded as an evident 
interpolation. Steevena, 

< Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 

7^ moment •» V/] What is meant by the tpy of the time, 
At will be found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 
cheaply gained by a slight alteration — Macbeth is assuring tlie 
assassins that they shall not want directions to find Banquo, and 
therefore says 

XmU 

Acquaint you vnth a perfect spy o^ the time, 
Accordin^^ru third murderer joins them afterwards at the 
place of aotion 

Perfect. IB v)eti instructed, or well informed, as in this play : 
** Though in your state of honour I am perfect.** 
Though I am weit acquainted with your quality and rank. 
''.■■■■ ' yubneoK* 

— — the perfect tpy o* the time,1 w e. the critical juncture. 

Warburton. 
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133 MACBETH. 

And something from the palace; always thonghty 

How the critical juncture ia the sfiy o*tbe time, Iknoir notr 
kut 1 think my own conjecture right- Johnson. 
I rather beheve we should read thus ; 

Acquaint you viitb tbe perfect spot, the time, 
Tifefnomenton*tf'^ Tyr^bitt. 
I believe that the word vntb has here the force of Ay/ in 
which sense Shakspeai-e frequent!} uses it; and that the mean- 
in,^ of the passage is this : " 1 wiU let you know by the person 
best informed, of the exact moment in which the business is to 
br done,'* And accordingly we find, in the next scene, that 
these t^o murderers are joined by a thu'd, as Johnson has ob- 
served — In his letter to his wife, Macbeth sa} s, •' I have heard 
by the /ic»/^cte»/ report,, that they have more than mortal know* 
ledge." — And in this very scene, we iind the word V)itb used to 
express ^K. where the murderer says he is ' tugg'd v)itb for- 
tune.** M. Maion, 

The meanmg, I think, is, I will acquaint you with the time 
wh^'o you may look out for Banquo's coining, with the most 
pe.fect assurance of not being disuppointed: and not only with 
the time in, general most pixjper for lying iff wait for him, but 
with the very momem v^ben \ ou may expect him, Malohe 

I explidn the passage thus*, and think it needs no reformation, 
but that of a single poir^t: 

.1 Within this bou/at most, 
I Villi advise you vibere to plant yourselves. 
Here I place a full stop ; as no further instructions could be 
given by Macbeth, the hoiu- of Banquo's return being quite un» 
certain. Macbetli therefore adds — " Acqu&int you^^ &.c. i. e.in 
ancient language, ** aequaint jowrffe/w*'* with Uie exact time 
most favourable to your purposes ; for such a moment must be 
t/>/ef/outby you, be selected by your own attention and scrupu- 
lous observation.— l^ow is ungi'ammatically emploxed, instead of 
yourselves; as biin is for bimself', ii] Tbe Taming of the Sbrevoc % 
•* To see her noble loj-d restored to health, 
** Who, for twice seven years, hath esteemed bint 
*' No better than a poor and loathsome beggar." 
In this place it is evident tliat bim is used instead of i6ifn<e//'« 
Again, in I^ing Htnrj IV y P. I ; 
• *• Advantage feeds bi'in fat — .'* i. e. himself. 

Again, more, appositely, in King Richard II, where York, ad- 
tlressing hiitiself to Bolingbroke, Northumberland, and others, 
•ays — * 

** ' enter in the castle 

'* A Hi I there repose ^o« [i. e. yourselves] for this night.** 
Again, in Ojriolanus .* 

** Breathe 70M, my friends; — " 
MacSeth, in the intervening time, might have learned, from 
•one of BanquoVi attendants, which way he had ridden out* ui\d 
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That I Teqture a dkarness^^ And wiliihiinf. 
(To leave no rubS) nor botebes, mthe work}} 
Fieance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is ho less material to me 
Than is his Bsither^S) must embrace the fate 
Of^at dark hour. Resolve yoursehes apart;! 
I H\ come to you anon.' 
2 Afur. We are resolved, my l«Pd.^ 

Macb, I *1I call upon you. straight ; abide within. 
It is concluded ;■ ■ Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 

The same. Another Room, 

Enter Lmdy Macbeth, and a Servant. 

JLady M, Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv, Ay, m^dam; but returns again to-night* 

Lady M. Say to the kmg, I would attend liis leisure 
for a few words. 

Strp. Ma^m, I will* [ExU. 

Lady M, Nought *s had, all 's spent,^ 

Where our desire is got without contents 

thcrefbre ooald tdStKe marderen ^bei^ to plant themelves so 
as to cut him off on his return; but who could ascertain $he 
precise hour of his arrival, except tlie mffiaas who watched for 
that purpose ? Stee^etu. 
f .-'^■^ aiioayt thought. 
That I require a clearnen:"] i. e. you nust manage' maitters 
to, that throughout the whole transaction 1 may stand clear of 
sinpicion. So, Hotinshed : *' *— appointing them to meet Ban- 
quo and his soniie vfitbout the palace, as they returned to their 
lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he would not have his 
house slandered, but that in time to come he might ciSmrr hiite- 
self." Steevetu. 

• /'// come to you anon.'] Perhaps the words-*-#o you, which 
corrupt the metre, without enforcing the sense, are another 
playhouse interpolation. Steex)ens, 

• Nought's had, all *s spent A Surely, the unnecessary words — 
Jfaugbt '# had, are a tasteless interpolation j for they violate tlie 
ineajBure without expansion of the sentiment. 

VOL. VII. M 
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'T!s safer to be that which we destroy, 
Tfaaii} by destructton^ dwell in doutitRil joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 
How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies^ yoUr companions making ? 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have diftd 
With th^m they think on? Things without remedy,* 
Should be without regard: what 's done, is done. 

Afacb, We have scotched* the snake, not kill'd itj 
She '11 close, and be herself; whilst our poof malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let 
The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer,^. 

For afevi vjordg. Madam, Iv)iil, Ail *t spent, 
if a complete verse. 

There is sufficient reason to suppose the metre of Shakspeare 
was originally uniform and regular. His frequent exactness m 
makinj^ one speaker complete the verse which another had left 
imperfect, is too evident to need exemphfication". Sir T. Han- 
mer was aware of this, and occasionally struggled with such ^ 
metrical difficulties as occurred; though for want of familiarily * 
with ancient language, he often failed in the choice of words to 
be rejected or supplied. Steevent. 

1 — sorriest faneiet — ] i. e. wordiless, igAoUe^ vile. S(V 
mOtkello,' 

" I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me.** 
Sorry, however, mieht signify sarrawjul, melanchofy, distnml. 
So, in Tbe Comedy of Errors. - 

'^ The place of death and sorry execution." 
Ag^in, in the play before us, (as Mr. M. Mason observes) 
M^beth says, — ** This is a sorry sight." Steevens. 

a ..I.. Things without remedy ,"{ The old copy — all remedy. 
Bat surely, as Sir T. Hanmer thinks, the word all is an inter- 
polation, hurtful to the metre, without improvement of the 
sense. The same Uiougfat occurs in. JTii^ Richard XI, Act II* 
tc. iii: * 

'* Things past redress, are now with me past care." Steevens, 

S scotched -^"^ Mr. Theobald. — ¥oi. scorched, yobnson. 

Scotched is the true reading, ^o, in CorioUmus, Act I V, sc v : 
** — he scotched him and notch'd him like a carbonado." 

Steevens. 
^ But let 
The frame of things disjoint^ both the worlds suffer,"] The, 
oM copy reads thus, and X have followed it, rejecting the modem 
c(Mitraction, which was; 
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Ere we wil) eat oiir meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of the^e terrible dreams. 

That shi^e us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace^* 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy.^ Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison) 

Malice domestick, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further 1 

Lady M. Come on ; 
, Gentle my lord, sleek o*er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to<-night. 

Macb, So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you: 
Let your remembrance^ apply to Banquo; 
Present him eminence,* both with eye and tonguej: 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 

But let both worlds disjoint^ and all things tuffer. 
The same idea occurs in Hamlet: 

*• That both the vjorldt 1 give to negligence." Steevens, 

' Whom vxy to gain our place, have tent to ^aor,].The old 
topy reads : 

Whom we, to gain our peace — . 

FortheiudJcious correction — ptace^ we are. indebted to the 
^cond foho. Steevent, 

• In reatlest ecstasy.] Ecgtaty, for madness. Warburton^ 
£etta9y, in its general sense, signifies any violent emotion of 
the mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, in 
Marlowe's Tamburiaine, P. I : 

** Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 
" And have no hope to end our epctatiee.^* 
Again, Milton, in bis ode on Tie Nativity: 

*' In pensive trance, and an^sh, and eutatic fit.** 
Thus also Chapman, in his version of the last //tW, where 
he describes the distracting sorrow of Achilles : 
'* — Although he saw the mom 
" Shew sea ana shore his exta$ie," Steevent, 

^ — remembrance — ] is here employe d asa quadrisyllable. 
So.mTwflfthNigbt.' 

•' And lasting in her sad rememJfranct^. Stenent, 
9 Preeent Jbimem4ncnce,1 i. e. do him the highest honours. 

Wgrburion, 
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And make our feces vizards to our heattsi 
Disguising what they are.*^ 

Lady M, Yo(u must learc tMs. 

Macb, O, fiill of scorpions is my mind, dear wife 
Thou know'st, that Banquo, and his Fieance^ liv«s. 

JLady M. But in them nature's copy 'a not «tenie> 

* Vntafe the M^hiie, fbat we 

Must lave cur honour* in th^e pattering iir€am$/ 
And make our faces vizard* to 9tir beartM^ 
Disguising nshat they are.'} The senie of tkis fkmaag^ 
^though clouded by metaphor, and perhaps by omission) ap- 
pears to be as foUows : — It is a sure sign that our rqyaity «» 
unsafe^ vsben it anust descend to flattery^ and ktoop to dtssi'mndaUoH. 
And yet I cannot help supposing (from the hemistich, ^ofm 
the while that sue) some words to be wanting which ortginai|f 
rendered the sentiment less obscure. Shakspeare might hgism 
written — 

Unsafe the vthile it is for us, that we &c. 
By a different arrangement in the old copy, the present he- 
mistich, indeed, is avoided; but, in my opmion, to the disad- 
vantage of the other lines. See former editions. Steevens. 

* I nature^ copy '« not eterne.] The cofn, the lease, If^ 
which they hold their lives from nature, has its time of termi* 
nation limited, y^bnson. 

Rterhe for eternal is ofVen used by Chauser. So, in Tht 
Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1305 : 

** — O cruel ffoddes, that governe 

" This wbrld with binding of" your word eterne^ 

*• And writen in the table of athamant 

** Your parlement -and your eierne grant." SteecenM, 
Dr. Johnson's interpretation is supported by a subsequent paa^ 
aage in this play r 

" and our high-plac'd Macbeth 

" Shall Hv€ the lease of nature, pay his breath 

•* To^ime and mortal custom.'* 
Again, by our author's 13th Sonnet : 

'** So should that beauty which you hold in kase, 

•* Findnodetei-mination." Malone. 
1 once thought that by «* Natore'ta copy** &c. our «.utho^ 
meant (to use a ScriptiCral plirase) laan, as formed after the 
Deity, though not,. like him, immortal. So, in jfiT. Henry Vlllf 

** _..,. how shall n\an, 

•* The image of his mahr, hope to. thrive by *t ?*' 
Or, as Milton expresses the4iame. id«a, Comus^ v. 69 : - 
'* the human countenance, 

*' Th' express tesembl'ante of the gods — .** 
•Btit,'(aiB Mr. M. Mason observes^ in support of Dr. Johnsoi/s 
^pUnatlon, we find that Macbeth, )ii hi* «iext speec)i )>ttt 911^ 
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Mu^. :Thece/s jcomfbrt yet ; they are assailable; 
Then be thou jocund : £re the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ^ ere» to black Hecate's summonii) 
The shard-borne beetle^s with his drowsy hums^ 

alhiding to the intended murder of Banquo and FkaacefSi^^ 
'* Cancel, and tear to pieces, tlat^reat bond 
** That keeps me pale.'* 
Mr. M. Mason, however, adds, that by " nature's copy,"* 
Shakspeare mi^t only mean^-tAff bumanjorm divine* Steevent, 
The allusion is to an estate for lives held by copy of court'tolL 
It is clear, from numberless allusions of the same kind, that 
.Shakspeare had been an attorney's clerk. Riteon, 

* — the bat bath ficmn. 
Bit cloister'd flight f"] The Bats wheeling round the dim 
€loi*ters of Queen's College, Cambridge, have freauently im- 
pressed on me the singular propriety of this original epithet. 

Steevene, 
Ba£s are often seen ftying round doiitere, m the dusk of the 
evening, for a considerable length of time. Malcnt. 

^Tbe shard-borne beetle A i. e. the beetle hatched in clefts 
Hif wood ^y\n Antony and Cle<fatras .^ 

•< They sfc his sbardt^ and be theU' Aerf /e.^' Warburton, 
The sbard-bome beetle is the beetle b^me along the air by its 
9barde or tcaij ^ngs. From a passage in Gower, Xk Confmtione 
jtmantie, it appears that^«i&ar^ signified tcaleif 
** She Sigb^ her tliougfat, a dragon tho, 
«« Whose #cAer«fc#«|^nen as the sonne." L. VI. f©l. 138. 
and hence the uppev or outward wings of the beetle were called 
ebardt, they being of a «ca()r substance. To have an outward 
pair of wings of a, «ca(K hardness, serving as integuments to ^ 
filmy pur beueiith them, is the eharacteristick of the beetle 
kind. 
Ben Jonson, in his Sad Sbepberd, savs**' 

*' The 4caly beetles with their habergeon*^ 
** That make a humming murmur as they fly." 
In Cymbdline, Shakspeare applies this epithet again to the 

** . ' ■■ I ■ we find 
' '* The tharded beetle in a safer hold * 
•« Than is the fuH-wing*d ea^e.** 
Here there is a manifest opposition intended between the 
wings and flight of the inteet iukI the bird. The beetltt whose 
sharded wt*;^can but just raiae bim abtve the ground, \% often in 
a state of greater tecurity (than the vast-nvinged eagle, that can 
soar to any beigbt. 

As Shakspeare Ss here describing the beetle in the act of flj^. 
Agv (ibrhe never miikes his humming ncnse but when he flies) it 
M % 
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Hatfe iiiiif i<]|^f g jiqsiwm«g 1^^ 

i» iiMw nttuwl to soppote the epithet ^hoiild ABade *o ifae 
pecuJUiity^ftuK winc^ft, tlian4» th^>oii!C]iBivtance-of his'origiii. 
or bi« i^e of habitation, both of which are common to him 
with terejral other creatures of the iniect kind. 

StiiDh another description of the beetle occun in ChMnnMft 
^ifgenia, 4to. 1614 1 - 

" —The^ife— ^ 

*-«- there did raise 

** With his Irate wInM his most unwieldie ptise ; 

'* And with his knoHike humming gave the dor 

** Of death to mm .» 

It is almost needless to say, that the word fl-tfle, in the seeond 
une, must be a corruption. 

The quotation ^ran A>a<»y mud Cleopatra^ seems to make 
•gainst Dr. Warburton's explanstion. 

The meaning of ^obarbus, in that passage, is evidently as 
follows: Lepidus, says he, is the beetle of the triumvirate, ft 
4ulV btind creature, that would but crawl gsl the earthy if Octa- 
fius and Antony, his more active colleagues in power,, did aot 
serve him for ^hardt or wiligs to raise him a little above the 
ground* 

What idea is afftrded^ if we aay that Octavius and Antony 
Ut two clefts in the old wood Ib whieb LepidiM was hatched^ 

Steeven^ 
The 9hdrd^orn beetU is the beetle bor» in dung. Aristotik 
and Pliny mention beetles that breed in duag. Poets as well aa 
natural historians -have made the same observation. See Dniy- 
Con's Idea*, ai : « 1 8c<»n aH earthly dmg^ed searahies.'^ So» 
Ben Jonson, Whalley's e^t Vol. J, p. 59: 

** But men of thy condition feed.on sloth, 
" As doth the heetieon^dusig she breeds in.** 
That «&W ^gfiifies dung^ is weU kndwn in the North of 
Staffordshire, where woahard is the word generally used for 
cowhmg. So, in A petite Pktlttce ^ PtttieMt P^^awre^ p. 165 s 
*^ The humble-bee taketh no scorn to loge on a cowe^ foule 
fhard.** Again, in Bacon's Natural M*tmy exp. 775: " Tuif 
and peat, and cow. «i&eani!t, are cheap fuels, and lastloag;*^ - 

Sharded beetle^ in Cymhelitte^ means the beetle lodged in dimgj 
and there the humble earthly abode of the beetleia jopposed to 
the lofty eyry of the eagle in " the cedar, whose -top branch 
oyerpeer'd Jove's spreading tree,** as .the poet observes, in 
The Third Part of King MenryVI, Act V, sc, ii. Toilet. • 

The thard-bom beetle is, perhaps, the beetle bom among 
shards,!, e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a secondary or 
.metonymical signification of Uie word, and not even so, gene- 
rally, but) pieces of broken pots, tiles, and such-like things* 
which are frequently thrown together in comers as rubbish, 
and under which these beetles may usually breeds or (what |i 
the^ame) may have been supposed so to do. 
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A ^eed of dreadfiil note. ' 

Lady M. WhKt-V to be^dofee? 

Macb, B^4nti«Geirtoftkelciiaqirledg:e,^airetl€inioic»' 
Till t^u 8p|4a«d the deed. ^Cooler aeeting ikiglit|< . 

Thus, in Samlet^ the Pri«9t says of Ophelia j 

<* Shard*, flints^ and pebbles, should be thrown on her.** 
Would Mr. Toilet say that cow*' dut\^ was to be thrown into 
the ^a'^e? It is true, however, that tbarded beetle seems 
scarcely reconcileahle to the above explanation. Mr. Steevenf 
ntay be righu ,bi^t Dr. Warburton and Mr. ToUet are certainly- 
wrong. jRitwn, 

Tbesbard-bom beetle is the cock-chaier. Sir W. D'Avenant 
appears not to have understood this epithet, for he has given, 
instead of it— 

— the sharp-brow'd beetle, 
Mr. Steevens'« interpretation is, I think, the tnie one, in the 
passage before us. Malone. 

Mr. Steejens's interpretation is no doubt the most suitable to 
the context. The succeeding passages, however, niake in fa- 
irourof Mr. Toilet's explanation. In Abriefe DUcBurie of the 
Spanish State, 1590, p. 3, there is, " How that nation rising like 
l!he bettle from the cowihem hurtleth .agakist al things.** And 
in Dryden, The Bind and the Panther,- 

*•' Such aovii Bsebards produce, such beetle things, 
" As only l)uzz to heaven with evening Wings. * 
The Beetle and the Chafer are distinct insects. ^. White, 
■*—— cfcflrftf chuck,] I meet with this term of ende?aTne«t, 
(which is probably corrupted from chick or chicken) in many 
•f our ancient writers. So, in Warner's Albion* s JSpgland, B. 
V, c. xxvTi: ' • 

«• ...... immortal she-egg chuck of T>iidaru8 his wile.** 

It occurs also in our author's Ttsaetfth Night z 
*< -fi.^. how dost thou educi/ . 
** — Ay, biddy, come with me." Steevene. 
• — Come, seeling nightj] Seeling, i, e. blinding. It is i( 
term in falconiy. Warburton, 

So, in The Booke of Mawkjmg, Buntyng, &c, bl. I no date^ 
** Arid he must take wyth hym nedle and threde, to enr}>le the 
.haukes that bene taken. And in tbys maher they must be 
ensiled. Take the nedel and thryde, and put it through the 
over eye 1yd, and soe of that other, and make them fast under 
the becke that she se not," &c. Again, in Chapman's version 
of the thirteenth Iliad.- 

t( I did seele 

« ^ "Th'assailer's tf>'Mup." 

Again, in ilie thirteenth Odyssey .- ' ^ 

•* — tliatsleep mi^ht sweetly leet 
** His restful e>«," Steevejm, 
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Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day^ y 

And, with ^hf l>lo6dy and invisible hand^ 
Ca^cely and ^tbxr to pieces, th^t great b<»d. 
WMcb.keefk$*^*me.pak!^-r^ight thickepSi a&d it^ 

crow^ 
Makes wing to the rooky wood:* 



• Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great hond 
Which keeps me pale /] This may be well explained by the 
rollowin^ pas^^ in King Richard HI: 

•« Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray.** 
Again, in pymbeline. Act V, so. iv : • 

•« take thU life, 

• ** And cancel these cold bonds.** Steevens. 

t . Li^ht thickens ; and the crow &c.] By the expression^ 

light thiciensf, Shakspeare means, the light gruvts dull or muddy. 
In this sense he uses it in Antony and Cleopatra.' 
** — rr my lustre thickens 

** When he shines by."-. Mdtaard^s MSS. 

H may h^ ,adcl;ed, that in The Second Part of King Henry /r, 
Prince J«jImv of Lancaster tells Falstaff, that " his desert is toe 
thick to sbiiie** Af^rm '^^ Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher 
Act I, sc lilt: 

V Fol^ypup flocks up, for the air 
** *Gins to thicken^ and the sun 
. n ♦* Already Jxis. great course hath run..** Steeven*. 
Again, in Spenser's Calendar, 1579 : 
'„ . ** But see, the welkin thicks apace, 

^* And stouplng Phoebus steepes his Tsce ; 

" It 's time to naste us home-wai*d." Mdloke. 

H Makes ving.to the rooky wocx/r] Rooky may-mean damp, 
^sty, steaming with exhalations. It is only a North couiit^ 
variation of dialect from reeky. In Coriolanud, Shakspeatre men- 
tions — ■ 

«*, the r«> of til' rotten fens." 

And in Caltha Poetanim, &c. 1599: 

*' Comes in a vapour like a rookish ryme.** 
. Rooky, wood, indeed may signify a rookery, the wood that 
4ihounds with rooks; yet, merely to say of the crow that he is flv- 
ii)g to a wood inhabited by rooks, is to add little immediately 
{>ertinent to the succeeding observation, viz. that— 

I things of day begin to droop and drtrwsi. 
1 cannot, therefore, help supposire our author wrote— 

— m,akes win£ to rook i* th' wood. , 

i. e. to roost in it. Ruck, or Rouke^ Sax. So, in JT. Htury YJ^ 
P. I, Act V,sc.vi: 

*« The raven rpoi'i her on ihe chimney's to^.'* 
See note on thts passage. 
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MACBETH. 141 

Good things of day begin to droflip and drowse; 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse* 
Th#%4narv9lPst at my words: but hold tliee sttl ; 
Things, bad begun, make strtog theia^elves by ill : 
So, pr'ythee, go wifli me. lEjceunfi 

Again, in Chaucer's Honnn Trretta Tale.* 

*« O false morderonr, rucking in thy den.** 
Again, in the li^h Bookof A.:Goldm^Btran4ationor OyU's 
Metatnorpbotu: 

** He rueietb down upon the same, and in the spices die*.* 
Again, in Tbe Contention betvoyxte Cburehyeard and Cameli, hO^ 

iseot 

** All day to rudin on my taile, and poren on a hooka.** 
The harmless ttow, thai merely flew to the roofy wood» fbf 
aught we are conscious of on this occasion, might have taken a 
second flightyrom it ; but the same bird, when become drowgy, 
would naturally ruck or roost where it settled, while the agent* 
of nocturnal mischief were hastening to their prey. The qui- 
escent state of innoxious birds is thus (brcibly contrasted with 
tbe active viplance of destructive beings. So Milton, in the 
•oncluding lines of the first Book of his Paradise Regained: 
*« ■ for now began 

** Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 
•* The desert; fowls in their clay nests were'coueJb^i/ 
** And now wild beasts came forth the wooHs to roam.** 
Should this attempt to reform the passage before us be coli« 
demned, *' the substance which underwent the operation, at the 
very worst,.i8 but where it was." 

Such an unfamiliar verb as rooky might, (especially in a play« 
boose- copy) become easily corrupted. Steeven*, 

9 Wbilet night's black ag^ts to their '^rey do rovte.'l This ap« 
pears to be said with reference to those daemons who were sup* 
posed to remain in their Reveral.places of confinement all day^ 
but at the close of it were released ; such, indeed, as are men*' 
tioned in Tbe Tempest, as rejoicing ** To hear the solemn cur* 
few,*' because it announced the hour of their freedom. So also^ 
in Sydney's Astrophel and Stella : 

•**In nightj of .sprites the ghastly powers do stir.** 
Thus also in Ascham^s Toxophilut, edit. 15e9, p. 13T-*'for 
on the night time and in comers, spifites and theeves, &c. &c. 
use most styrring, when • in the day tight, and in open places 
which bo ordeyned of God for ttoneist things, they dare not 
a^eexsOmet which Jkhingi&ttr^iRlea noteth very well, jayi^»-« 
Jpb.in Taw: 

** III thypfrs the nyght, good thyngs the day doth baw^ 
and use.** — — W 

Tbe eld copy r e a ds ■ / iny*^, Smnm > 
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t^ MACBETH. 

SCENE III. 

Jhe, same. A Park or Lavm^ with a Gate leadinff^ tAe 

, Palace* 

Enter Three Murderers. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ?^ 

3 Mur. Macbeth. 

d Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers^ 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur* Then stsuid with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of dayt 
Now spurs the lated* traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches • 

The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark I I hear, horses. 

Ban. [««VA/n] Give us a light there, ho I 

2 Mur. Then it is he ; the rettt 
That are within the note of expectation,^ 

r But «»&# did hid thee join with w?'] The meanini^ of this 
abrupt dialogue is this. The perfect sfiy, mentioned by Mac- 
beth, in the foregoing scene, has, before they enter upcm the 
stage, given them the directions which were promised at the 
time of their agreement; ^et one of the murderers suborned, 
ffuspects him of intending to betray them ; the other observes, 
that, by his exact knowledge of v»bat tbey vaere to do, he ap- 
pears to be employed by Macbeth,^ and needs not to be mis- 
trusted, yobjuon. 

The third assassin seems to have been sent to jotn the others, 
from Macbeth's superabundant caution. From the following 
dialogue it appears that some conversation has passed between 
them before their present entry on the stag^. Malone, 
* The third Murderer enters only to tell them wAerc they should 
place themselves. Steevcns. 

s ^-^^lated^ i. e. belated, benighted. So, again, in^ln- 
tony and Cleopatra: 

** I am so lated in the world, that I 

" Have loistmy waysforevpr." Steevem. 

'■' 3 —... the note of estpeetoAionA i e> they %ho are set down ki 
the list of guests,, and expected to supper. ^ Steevem. 
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Already arc i* tMe court.* 

1 Mur» His horses go about; . 

3 Mvr* Almost a mile : but he docs usuallj^ 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Bawquo and Fleavcx, a Servant with a torch 
preceding them, 

3 Mur. A light, ^ light! 

3 Mur. *T\% he. 
1 Mur. Stand to 't. 

Ban. It will be rain to*night. 
1 Mur. ' Let it come down/ " 

lJit*au/t6 Baw. 
B^n. O, treachery I Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, 4y ; 
Thou may'st revenge. — O slave! 

[Dies. Fl». and Senr. escaflt^ 

4 Then it it be; the rett 

That are v)ithin the note of expectation j 
Ahready are V the court.] Perhaps this passage, before ^ 
fell into the bands of the players, stood thus : 
Then it u be; 

The rett nithin the note of expectation^ 
Are P the court. * 

The hasty recurrence of ftrr , in the last line, and the redun- 
(lancy of the metre, seem to support my conjecture. Number. 
less are the Instances in which the player editors would not per- 
mit the necessary something to be supplied by tlie reader. 
They appear to have been utterly unacquainted with an ellipsis. 

Steen)ent. 
» Stand to *t. 
It mil be rain to-j^ight. 

Let it cgme dcmn,'] For the sake 
of metre, we should certainly read— 
Stand to *t. 
* Tkoill rain to-night. 

Let it come down. Steroent. 
• Fleaiice ^c. etcape."] Fleance, after the assassination of 
bis father, fled into Wales, where, by the daujjhter of the prince 
of that countii^^ he had a son named Walter, who afterwards 
became lord Hig^h Steward of Scotland, and from thence as- 
sumed the name of Walter Stevtard. From him, in a direct line, . 
ktn^ James I was descended; in compliment to whom our 
author has chosen to describe Banquo, who was eqiuilly con- 
Qemed with Macbeth in the mui'der of Duncan, as innocei^ of 
th«^«Vune» Malone. ^ ' 
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S Minr. Who did strike out the light ^. 
1 M^* Wa» *t not the nay?* 

3 Mm* There^sbm one down-; the son is fled. 
3 MuT^ We have lost best half of our affair. 
1 MuT. Well) let 's away, and. say how much ii 
done« ' \JixmnK 

^C\^.. SCENE IV. 

^;> ' Ji Room of state in the Palace^ 

,A banquet firefiared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Mac* 
BETH, Rossx, Lenox, Lords and Attendants. 

Maicb. You know your own degrees, sit down: at 
first, 
Ahd last, the hearty welcome^" 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb, Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the humble host, 
©ur hostess keeps her state ;® but, iiT best time, 

^ Was *t not the vaqy?"] i. e. the best means we could take ta 
ferade discovery. Steevens. 

Rather, to effect our purpose* Jetton, 
• Tou know your own dtgreet, tit down Bijirsyt 
And last, the hearty tDcicome.'] I believe the trtie reading is: 
Tou kncfwyofur amn degrees, stt donm.^^To first 
And last the hearty 'coeleome. 
AH, of whatever degree, from the highest to the lowest, may 
be assured that their visit is'well received. Johnson, 

9 Our hostess keeps her state; &c.] i e. continues iit her 
chair of state at the headof the table- This idea might have 
been borrowed from Holinshed, p. 805: "The king (Hcnry- 
VIll) caused the queene to keepe the ettate, and then sut the 
ambassadours and ladies as they were marshalled by the king* 
who would not sit, but walked from place to place, making 
cheer,'* &c. 

To keep state is a phrase perpetually occurring in our ancient' 
dramas, &c. So Ben Jonson, in his Cynthia*s Sevels.' 
** Seated in thy silver chair 
** State in wonted manner keep.'* 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild Gqose Chaser 

" What a Slate she keeps / how far off they sit from her !*• 
Kany more mstanc^ff, to the same purpose, might be gfiven.' 
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Vfe ihll itfuire her wdcofae. 

Zady M. Pronounce it for mei lir^ to «U oiif>frieiids$ 
For my lieart ipeaks» they are welcome. 

Enter Jir%t Murderer, to the door* 

Jfacb. See, tfiey encounter thee with their hearti^ 
thaaks > 
Both sides are even: Here I ^1 sit i* the midst: 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we *U drink a measure 
The tahle rounds— There *8 hlood upon thy lace. 

Mur. *Ti8 Banquo*s then, 

Macd. *Tis better thee without, than he wkhin.^ 
Is he despatched? 

Mtr. My lord) his throat is cut ; that I did for hinl. 

Macb. Thou art the best 'o cut-throats: Yet he *8 
good, 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it^ 
Thou art the nonpareiL* 

Mvr^ Most royal sur, 

Fleance is 'acapfd. 

Macb^ Then comes my fit again: I had else been 
perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 
As brtfad, and general, as the casing air: 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribbM, coiifinM, bound iil 
T« saucy doubts and fears. But Banqjao 's safe ? 

Aftfr* Ajj my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides^ 

A itate appears to haive b^n a royal elMar with a caaepy ofti 
it. So,iii tiag Mem IF, F. Iz 

** HusobofV ghall be my ^ate." 

Again, in Sir T. Herbert's Jdttqprt ofChariet /.* " — where 
bemg set, the king under a etat^* &c. Again, in The Vim» of 
France, 1598 : ** — > espying the ebityrt not to stand weU vmdex the 
etatCf he mended it handsomely himself." MaUme, 

1 *Ti9 tetter thee without, than be within.^ The sense ra- 
quires that this passage should be read thus : 
*TU better thee vhbottt, tb^n him viitbln. 

That is, / am better pleaeed tbat tbe blood (f Manqtto sbotid be 41 
tby face tban in bie body. 

The author might mean. It U better- tbat Jtata^s Hoodvtere 
en ibyfaee, tban be in tbis room. EKpressious thus imperftct 
ire common in his works, yobnaon, 

I have no doabttfaiat this last was the aitthor^s trtte meaning; 

iroi*. vu* . H 
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146 MACBETH. 

With twenty trenched gashes* on lus h'e«d; 
The leMt a death to nature. 

Mau:6. Thanks for that :.^— ~ 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm,^ that 's fled, 
'Hath nature that in time will venom breed. 
No teeth for the present— Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We *il hear) ourselves again. l£xu Mur. 

Lady M, My royal lordi 

You do not give the cheers the feast is sold>^ 
That is not often vouch'dy while 'tis a making, 
'Tis given with welcome: To feed, were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer!-— 

Now, ^ood digestion wait on appetite/ 
And health on both! 

Len May it please your highness sit? 

[3Ti^ Gho9$ <ifBx». rUe$y^ and nu in Mace.*% /Uace* 

Macb. Here had we now our country's honour rooPd, 

s ..«-. trenched f^atbef — ] Dweber, to cut. Fr. So, bi 
Jinkn ffFetertbam, 1592 : 

** Is deeply trenched on my blushing brow.* 
Again, in ne Two Gentlemen <f Verona .- 
" like a figure 

" TYencb^ in ice.'* Steevene, 
• s ...•. the worm,] This term, in oar aotbor's time, wu sp. 
plied to all of the serpent kind. Malone, ' 

4 .— -> the feaet t# sold, t^cA Mr. Pope reads :— tie feaet tt 
sold, — and not without plausibility. Such .another phnise oc- 
curs in T%e Elder Brotbtr of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

.« Toil must' be welc^e too :— ^t^ /eaet u Jlat eUe.** 
But the same expression as Shakspeare's is found in The Mo* 
mauntof the Bote: 

" Good dede done through praiere, 
** I» told and bought too dere.*' Steevene. 
Themeanin^is,— That which is not ^iwn cheerfully ^ cannot be 
called a giitf tt is something that must be paid for. yobnton. 
It is still common to say, that we pay dear for an entertain- 
ment, if the circumstances attending the participation of it 
prove irksome to us. Henley, 

' ' Kom, good digestion vmit on appetiteA So^ in J^hg Menry 
VIII: 

** fL good digeethA to you all.** Steevene* 
a 7^ Ghott of Banquo ritett} This circumstance of Banquet 
gboet seems to be alluded to in r^&e Pknuuh first printed ia 
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Were the grac'd person of dur Banquo present; 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindness^ 
Than pitf for mischance r * 

Ro4se, His absence, air. 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your high;* 

ness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

Macb. The table 's foil. 

Lett. Here is a place reserved, sir, 

Mdcb. Where? 

Len, Here, my lord.* What is 't that moves your 
'highness? 

Mfjtcb. Which of you have done this? 

Lords, What, my good lord? 

f .Macb. Thou canst not say, I did it : nevef shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

JioMse. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not velL* 

Lady /If. Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: 'pray you, keep seat; 
The fit is momentary ;. upon a thought^ 



1607, and ridiculously ascribed to Shakspeare : " We 11 ba' the 
$bon i* th' white sheet sit at upper end o' tb* table,'* Far^ner. 

f Than pity for mischance fl This is one of Shakspeare*8 
touches of nature. Macbeth, by these words, discovers a con* 
flciousness of guilt; and this circunistanjce could not fail to be 
recollected by a nice observer on the assassination of Banquo 
being pubUckly known. Not being rendered sufficiently cal- 
lous by ** hard use," Macbeth betrays himself (as Mr. Whateley 
has observed) ** by an over-acted regard for Banquo, of whose 
absence frcmi the, feast he affects to complain, that he may not 
be suspected of knowing the cause, though at the same time let 
very unguardedly drops an allusion to that cause .'* Malone. 

These words do not seem to convey any consciousness of guilt 
en the part of Macbeth, or allusion to Banquo^s murder, as Mr. 
Whateley supposes. Macbeth only means to say—** I have 
.9iqre cause to accuse him 4}f unkindness for bis absenbe, than to 
pity him for any accident or mischance thai may have occa- 
sioned it.** Douce. 

-• • Mere, my lord, fcc.] The old copy — ^my £Ood lord ; an 
\iterpolation that spoils the metre. The compositor*8 eye bad 
caught— ^oo</ from the next speech but one. Steevent. 

* — — uponaihoua^t — ] i. e. as speedily as thought can 
be exerted. So, in J^tng Henry IF, P.I:*' — and, %vitb a thought 
leven of the eleven I pay 'd.** Again, in Mamlet : ^ 
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H9 MACBETH. 

He wOl again be irelF: If much yov note fim^ 
YoQ shall offend Mm, and extend his passion ;^ 
Veedi and regard him not^—Are you a man? 

Mui. Ay, and a bold mie, that dare look on that 
Which might appai the devil. 

Lady M. O proper stuff!* 

This is the very painting o£ your fear: 
This is the wr-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
L«d you to Duncan. O, these flaws, and starttv 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become^ 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? When all *s donci 
You look but on a stooL 

Math. Pr'ythee, see there! behold! look! loj how 
say you ? 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too.^-. 
If chamel^ouses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 

^ u swift 

*' As meditation, or the tbougbt9 of love ■** Siee^em, . 

< — t^fteiid hU pattioni] Prolong his sufleriog ; make fals 
' fit longer. ' yobiuon. 

t O proper mjffy This ipeech is rather too kMig for the cir« 
cnmstsncet in which it is spoken. It had belter begun at-« 
SbatM ittelf/ ^^obiuon. 

Sorely it required more than a few words, to argue Macbeth 
aut of the horror that possessed him. M, Mtuom. 
s .^.^ O, theiejhms, andttaru, 
^Impostors to true fear) wmidxttttb^amiehc,'] i.e.thesa 
iawB and starts, as they are indications of your needless ffx%, 
are the imitators or impostors only of those which arise frmn a 
fear well grounded. Warkurton, 
Flawtf are sadden gusts. Johmm^ 
So, in Corioldnu9 .- 

** Like a great sea-mark, standing evcvyjlow.** AltemeHS. 
Again, in Fenu* and Adtmit .- 

*< Gusts and foul jCowt to herdmen and to herds.** 

MaUme. 

Impostors to true fear, mean impostors when comfartd viitk 

true rear. Such is the force of the preposition to in this placa^ 

So, in J!nng Henry VIII: ** Fetch me a dozen crab-tree staveft^ 
And strong^ ones ; these are switches to them." Stetven*, 

To may be used for cf. In The 7W G€hitUmen cf Vermut ws 
have an expression resembling this ; 

« Tbott cotiMtr/cit «o thy true frmd.** M^fem^ 
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Shall be the nwws of kites.^ [Oho^t duttfi/ieate. 

Lady M. What! quite, unmann'd in folly?' . 

Maeb, If I stand here^ I sa'iir him. 
. Lady M. Fy, for shame I 

MacB, Blood hath been shed ere now, i'. the olden 
time,* 
£re human statute purg'dthe gentle weal;' 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform*d 
Too. terrible for the ear: the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end: but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools: This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. - 

Lady M* My worthy lord, 

Your nbble fnends do lack you. 

« Shall be the w^amt of iitei.'] The same thought oocors in 
Spenser's Faity ^een, B. II, c, viu.• 
** Be not *;*/omA«/ in the raven or tJie ii^-6/.'* Steevens, 

** In splendidissimum quemque eaptivutn, -non sine verboruin 
^^ontumelia, sacviit: ut qmdeoi nni sil^pliciter tepulturam pre^ 
canti respcmdisae dicatur, jam istamiin.voUcrmnJ'ore J»oteMa' 
lem.** Sueton. in AiigHtft. 13. Malone. * . . . 

* What! quite iinwa«/i*J in folly?] Would not tins question 
be forcible enoug>h without the two last words, which overflow 

, Ibe metre, and cente^ueotly na^he ^uspeoted^as interpolations f 

Steevetu. 

• — *' tbe olden ftwie,] Mri M. Mason proposes to read— 
** the golden time," meaning tlie' golden age.- but the ancient 
residiifg nay.be justified by Holitisbed, w^o, speaddmg of tlie 

, Witches, says, they ** resembled creatures of the elder vwrlt^' 
. 4aidiA 'J\oelftA NigJbi'we have— 

** — •— r daiUofi with the irnioccnce of iove« 
^* Lik-etbej»Wfl^<r.'* 
Agl^ in "Dbyttorye qf y^cob and bit iwclvp Sones, bl. t 
printed by Wynkyri de Worde : 

** Of dedes done m /i6,e /)/cfc fywie.'* 
A|;ain« in our Liturgy — •** 4Uid in the did Ome before them:** 

Steevens. 
^ Ere buninn ttatute purged the gentle wealf] Th& gentle 
•wedtf is, 'the peacedbk community ^ the state made quiet and s^ 
by buTnan ttatutet. 

** MolUa tecur^ peragehant btia gerttet^* yobntemi 
In my opinion it means " That slate of innocence which did 
. •tlie^pur^.thejud qfhuiuan^aws to- render it quiet aad^cureu" 
... . . -*^- M<!flU»0 
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ISO MACBETS, 

Afoc^. I dolbrgeti«»^ 

Do nol muse at nie,* tAf most worthy mends; 
I haye a strange infirmitf* which is nothing 
To those that know me. Comey love and health to all ^ 
Then I *11 sit down : ■ 'iGive me some wine^ fill 

fiill: 

I drink to the general jof of the whole table, * 

GhoBt rises. 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here i to all, and him, we thirst,* 
AndaUtoall.! 

JLwrdt. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Mach* Avauntl and quit my sight! Let the eartii 
hide thee 1 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes^ 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

J4uiy M. Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom : ^tis no other ; 
Only It spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Mated, What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Rusuan bear, 
The ahn*d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,' 



i Do not muse ^f me/] To mute anciently ugtilfied to % 
to be in amaze. So, in Xm^ Mewy /T, P. II, Act IVi 
** I nuut, you make ao slight a question.'* 
Again, in Ali »« Well tbm End* WeU: 

*< And rather niMee, than ask, why I intreat yon.** 

' SteifetM* 
• — <— to allf and him, ne thirst,] We thiret, I jnippoae, 
means we desire to drink. So» in Shtiiue Oeear, Cassiua saya^ 
when Brutus drinks to him, 'to bury all unkindness-^ 

*« My heart is «&<r«frforthataoble pledge." M.Mdiom. 

t And all to alt,"] i.e. all good wishes to aU; such as he had 
l^4k;^ed above, /!o«e, bealtb, and joy. Wai^burum, 

tonce diought it should be toVto all, but I now think that 
the present reading is right, yabnton. 
^ TimoQ uses nearly the same expression to his guests* Act 1 1 
*• Ml to you.'' 

Again, in Xity Mtmy Vltl^ more intelligibly : 
<< And f9>o»<i^ good health.'* Steevene. 

a ...... no epeeulatioH in tho§e Qtet «.] So^ in the liAh 

Vssliat <«— eyes have they»bt|t see not.'* Steeveae. 
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Take anjr Aipii Iral tint, and my fttm 
Mall BCTcr tremble : Or> be alive agun, 
And dare me to tlie desert with thy awonli 
If trembling I inhibit ^thee^ protest me 



9-— ^i^Hjrrciiit^,] TheQMttdiMwatovMd»iB«ppai 
■ilionio the old copy — Myrcanum tiaer; but the akentioB was 
wmecessaij, as Dr. Fhikmoii Holtand* in his tranftbtaga of 
ffliojr't Koturai MUtoiy, p. 133, mentions the JBfyrame aea. 

AHetation certainly aught be spared^: in niche's Secomi Fan 
€f Sinumide*, 4to. 1584, . sm. C 1, we haTe— '* Contrariewiae 
these sool^en^ like to JS&von ty^ert, revenge themselves on 
their own bowellet ; some parricides^ some fratricides, all homi* 
cides." JReeJ. 

^ 9kr Wilfiam D* Avenant unnecessarily altered this to J^rta/dam 
tiger* which was followed by Theobald, and others. JSrttm 
l£ers are mentioned by Daniel, our author's contemporaiy, ia 
his Someu, 1594: 

" -— — restore thy fierce and cmel nuad 

- To Birean tygert, and to ruddess beares.** JCg/bne. 

«|flrvmi/nY /inhibit-*-] /ib&«At« is the original reading, 
which lir. Pope changed to inhibit^ which tnbUnt Dr. Warbur* 
tsn interprets refiufe. The old reading may stand, at least as 
veil as the emendation, yotmtm, 

Btkibk seems more likel j to have been the poef s own wnsd* 
as he tises it freqaentty in the sense required in this passage* 
Mr^ Actl,sc.vii: 

*• — apractiser 
••Ofarts JfiibfMk^.'* 

SamktfKA ll,sc.vi: 

** 1 think their inbibitim conies of the late innoiation.'' 

To hiii&it is to firMd, Steeven^ 

I have not the least doubt that ** iminhii thee/* is the tme 
feeding. In Ml '« Well that Endt Wtlt^ we find, in the seeead, 
and all the subsequent fioKos— •<< winch Is the most imhahittf sia 
of the canon," instsad of mbUnttd, , 

The aame error is faexA in Stowe's Survey ef Lomdtm^4Axk* 
1618, p. 773: *' Also Robert Fabian writeth, that in the year 
1506, the one and twentieth of Henry tlie Seventh, the said 
stew-houaes in Southwarke were foit a season inhabited^ and the 
doores closed tip, but it was not long, stitb be, ei^ the houses 
there were set open again, so many as were permitted. '*--The 
passage b not in the prmted copy pf Fabiam* but that writer left 
Uk manuscript a continuation of fab Chromele from the accession 
of king Henrv VIl to near the time of his own death, (1513) 
which was in Stowe's possession in the year 1600> but I befievw 
Is BOW lost 
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,W MACBETH. 

The bafcfof « girl. Hence, horrible shadowl . / *, 

Unreal mpckery/ hence 1— Why, »o;— being gono^ 
I am a man again.— *Pray you, sit atitt. 
Lady M* You have displac'd the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, 
With ftiost admired diaonler*' 
* Macb. Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
Without our special wonder?* You make me strange 



By the. other slight but happy emendation, the rea ding tbce 
instead of tben^ which was proposed by Mr. Steevens, and to 
which I have paid the respect that it deserved, by giving, it a 
. place in my text, tliis passage is rendered clear and easy. 

Mr. Steevens's correction is strongly supported by the punc- 
tuation of the old copy, where the line stancU — If trembling I 
inhabit then, protest &c. andnot*-If trembling I inhabit, then 
urotest &o< In oifr author's King Richard 11^ we have nearly 
the same thought : 

'< If I dare eat, or dnnk, or breath^ or live, ' * 
** I dare meet Surrey in a vdkkme99*^ Mdlone.'. ' ■ 
' ' inib/z&it is the original readings and it-need^no alteratioti* 
^ The obvious meaning is — Should you challenge me toencoamrr 
/yea in the <lesei*t, ami I, through fear, remain tremblfng ita my 
QaHtie, then protest me, Sec Shakspeiure here uses the verb 
inhabit in a neutral sense, to express contitiuanee in a given ntma' 
thnf and Milton has employed it in » similar manner:' 

" Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven !** Henley. 

To inbahitf a verb neuter, may undoubtedf^ faaVe a maiming 
Iftt that sugg^estedby Mr. Henley. Thus, in Je yatt Like its 
*' O knowledge \^-h\bahit^f worse than jove In a thatched 
h^usel**^ tnbahiiedy in this instance, cam have no odier meaning 
than iodged. i 

' ttisn^t, tf»0re^e» impossible, that by inhaifit, our autlior 
capriciousl}' meant— ^to^ nitiin- i/oor«.<.^If, wlien- you' han'e 
challenged me «o the desert, 1 scidk in my house, do not hesi- 
tate to protest my eo^rdice. Steewem. 

The reading — ^ If trembrmg 1 inhtbit'*-*-«]id the explanation 
of it, derives some support from Macbeth's l«st wonla— 

** And damnM be him that first cries, hold ! enough !*** 

i cannot reeoncile myself to Henley's or Steevens's -explomu 
iaionpf inhabit. Jf. Maeon. 

^ IThr^a/ mockery,! i. e.«i«*u^*frtn*7a/j6flr^<ifff, as our author 
cidls t^e idsion in T-oe Tempest- or th^ picUu-o in Tinum ^ 
Jktbtne^ «< .— a VMzUng of the life.'* .Stee'^nt, '[ 
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MACBETR. 
Etoi to the disposition thai I owe/ 



: • Cam sucb tbingf be^ 

Jnd overcome «« iUe a Mrmmer'lWiMM^ 
Without our tpeeial mmdtr?] The meaning ifl» can Aidl 
vonden as these /om over us withoat wonder, as a casual sunu 
ner cloud passes orer us ? yobntcn. 

Ko instance is given of this sense of the word a^ercomf^ 
which has caused all the difficulty ; it is, however, to be foond 
iA Spenser's Fairy ^tiws, B. HI, c. viL st. 4: 

« A litUe valley — 

** All covered with thick woods, that quite it 99ereainuy^ 

Farmer. 
Again, in Chapman's version of the fifteenth //iWv 
** .^^.^ his eyes were overcome 
" With fervour, and resembled flames; •-*'* 
Agun, in the fourth Iliad .* 

" So (after Diomed) the field was overcome 
y With thick impressions of the Greeks ; ^^ S$eevem> 
Again, in Marie Magdalene^ t Mepentaunee, 1567: 

** With blode overcome were both his eyen." Mahfe^ 
n —— You make me ttran^e 
Even to the diMpotition that I oneA Which, in plain English 
it only: Taumakemejuttmad. Warmirton, 

Tou produce in me an alienation ^ mindf which is probably 
the expression which our author intended to paraphrase. 

yohneom* 
I do not think that either of the ediUnrs has very successfiilly 
•zplained this passage, which seems to mean.— ^ou^^nove to me 
thai 1 aim a ttr anger even to my ovm distosition^ when I perceive 
that the very xtbject which steale the colour from my cheek, perm 
mitt it to remain in yourt. In other words, — Tou prove to me 
hovifrtUe an opinion J have hitherto m>aintainedofmy own courage^ 
vthenyour*^ on the tried, '*fi**"^ ^^ exceed it, A thought some- 
what similar occurs in Toe Merry Wivee of Windsor, Act IL 
sc. i : *' 1 '11 entertain myself like one I am not acquainted 
vithaL'' Ag»in,mAU'e Well that EndeWeli^ActV: 
•< I if you know 

*' That you are well acquainted with yourself.** SteeveK9, 
The meaning, I think, is, Tou render me € etranger to, or 
iforgetfiilof, that hrtLY^diepoeition which I know I poeeeee, end 
make me fimcy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am 
terrified by a sight which has not in the least alarmed yon. A 
passa^ in Jeyou Like it laay prove the best comment on thad 
before us ; 

« If with myself I hold intelligence, 
** Or have^aoquaintance with my own desirei -^*' 
8o Macbeth says, he has no longer aequaintanee with bis owb 
lr#es disposition of miiid: aif wifo^ <«i^«mr fottitote r '*--^ 
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lU MACBETH. 

When now I think you can behold such sights . ' 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine are blanch'd with fear.^ 

Rosse, What sights^ my lord ? 

JLady M, I pray you, Speak not ; he grows worse 
and worse; 
Question enrages him: at once, goodnight:— 
Stand not' upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. * 

Len. Good night, and better health 

Attend his majesty ! 

Lady M, A kind good night to all !' 

lEjrcunt I^rds, and Attendants. 

Macb* It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood :^ 



him Ignorant of his own courage as a stranger might be supposed 
to be. Malonc. 

I believe it only means, you ^naJ^e me mazed. The word 
ttrange was then used in this sense. So, in The History of 
yazkoj Nevsbcrry^ ** Ijest not, said she; for I mean it shall 
b^; find stand not ^trangei if, but remember that you promised 
toe," &c. I^eed. 

* — are blanch'd vjttJb fear."] i. e. turned pale, as iii Web^- 

** Thou dost blanch mischief, 

" Dost make it white." Steevent, 
The old copy reads — is blanchM. Sir T. Hanmer corrected 
\his passage in the wrong place, by reading — cheek t in which 
he has been followed by the subsequent editors. His correction 
gives, perhaps, a more elegaj\t text, but not the text of Shak- 
's])eare. The alteration now made is only that which every edi- 
tor has been obliged to make In almost every page of these 
plays. — In this very scene the old copy has " — the times b(U 
been," &c. Perhaps it may be said that mine refers to ruby, and 
that therefijre no change is necessary. But this seems very 
harsh. Malone. 

* A ^iiiii good night to all !^ I take it for granted, that the 
redundant and valueless syllables — a kind^ are a play-house in- 
terpolation. Steeven*. 

^ It v)ili have bleodf they eay, blood voill have blood /\ So, iH 
The Mirror of Magiitratet, p. 118: 

** Take heede, ye princes; by exam^es past, 

« Bioud %nll have bloud, eyther at first or last." 

Mendeffm. 
, >l^oiiidth«t point Miepasmpe: .... ^t .. . « 
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'MACB£TiL . i55 

Stoned' hrnve beeh known to movei and treeft to. apeak ;t 
Augursi and understood relationa,^ Jbaye 

It vnll bane Moodf they tay^ blood vtiH bave blood, 
' As a confitmatkm of the reading, I would add tfao fottoWing^ 
authority: 

" Blood asketh blood, and deakh must death reqiiite/' 
Ferrtx and Pomx, Act IV, sc. ii. Wbdlley, 
I hayie followed Mr* Whalle/s punctiution, instead of placing^ 
the semicolon after— «ay. 

The same words occur in Tbe Battle of Alcazar^ 1594: 

'* Bloud vjUI bave bloud, foul murther scape no scourge." 

Steeveru, 
a and treet to epeaii] Alluding perhaps to the 

▼ocal tree which (See the third Book of the JEneid) revealed 
the murder of Poly dorus. Steevent. 

9 Augurt, and understood relations, &c.] By the word relation 
a understood the connection of effects with causes ; to under.' 
etand relations as an augur, is to know how those things relate to 
each other, which have no visible combination or dependence* 

yobnton. 
Shakspeare, in his licentious way, by relmtiont, might only 
mean /an^tid^M/ i. e the language of birds. Warburton, 
The old copy has the passage thus : 

Augures, and understood relations, ba^te 
By inaggot'pies and cbougbs, &c. 
The modem editors have read:. 

Augurs that understand telations, bave 
By magpies and by cbougbs, &c. 
Perhaps we should read, auguries, i.e. prognostications by 
means of omens and prodigies. These, together with the con- 
nection of effects with causes, being understood, (says he) have 
been instrumental in divulging the mo it secret murders. 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a magpie is called magatapie. So, in 
Tbe Nigbt-Raven, a Satirical Collection 8cc. 
•• I neither tattle with iack-daw, 
** Or Maggot-pye on hatch'd house straw," 
Magpt-pie is the original name of the bird; Magot being the 
^familiar appellation given to pies, as we say Booia to a red- 
breast. Torn to a titmouse, Pbilip to a sparrow. See. The mo- 
dem fnag is the abbreviation of the ancient Magot, a word 
which we had from the French. Steevens, 

Mr. Steevens rightly restores Magot-pies. In Minshieu's 
^ Guide to tbe Tongues, 161 f, we meet with a maggatapie .• and 
Middleton, in his More Dissemblers btsiJe Women, says: " He 
calls her magot o' pie.^* Farmer, 

It appears to me that we ought to i*ead f 
Augurs that understood relations, &c. 
. ^Vbich^ ^y * very sfight alteration, remove* 'everj- diificulty . 

M. Mason,' 
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T» IfACSETIb 

%7 iiii^p0t»fne% anddioiigh8,andTook%bfeBflitfiQf^ 
The secret'st man of blood. ^•*» What is the night? * 

Lady M, Alxnost at odds with morning, which is 
which. 

Mtcb. How say'ftt thou, that Macduff doiies his par" 
son, 
At our great biddingM 

Lady M, Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb, I hear it by the way ; but' I will send : 
There ^ not a one of them,^ but in his house 



4 .^^an</ choughs and rooks, bromgbtfprtb 

The tecret^st ^nan of blood.'] The inquisitive resder will 
find such a story in Thomas Lupton's Tbousand notable Tbiligt, 
loc. 4to. bl. 1. no date, p. 100; and in Goular's Admirable Sit' 
toriety &c. p. 425, 4to. 1607. Stecoem. 

s Hov3 *ay**t tbou, &c.] Macbeth here asks a question, which 
the recollection of a moment enables him to answer Of thb 
forgetfulness, natural to a mind oppressed, there is a beautiibl 
instance in the sacred song of Deborah and Barak : ** Sbe aeked 
her wise vtoTnen counsel ; yea, sbe returned answer to herself. "^ 

Mr. M. Mason^s interpretation of tliis passage has, however^ 
taught me diifidence of my own. He supposes, and not with- 
out sufficient reason, that ''what Macbeth means to say, is this i 
What do you think of this circumstance, that Macdujr denies to 
conie at our great bidding? hhat da ytm infer firom thence f 
What is your opinion of the matter?** 

So, m» Othello, when the Duke is informed that thfe Turkish 
fleet was making for Rhodes, which he supposed to have been 
hound for Cypi'us, he says — 

" How say you by this change ?** 
That is, what do you think of it { . 

In The Coxcomb, Antonio says to Maria— 

** Sweetheart, how say you by this gentleman { 
** He will away at midnight." 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen (f Verona, Speed says— 

** But Launce, how say^st thou, that my master is become a 
notable lover?*' 

Again, Macbetli, in his address to his wife, on the first ap^ 
pearance of Banquo's ghost, uses the same form of words: 

•«— -behold Uook! lo! how say you?** 
■ The circumstance, however, on which this question is found- 
ed, took its rise from the old history. Macbeth sent to Mac- 
duff to assist in building the castle of Dunsinane . Macduff sent 
workmen, &c. but did not choose* to trust his person in-tha 
tumult's power. From that ^me he resolved on tus death. 
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HACBCTlf. «^ 

i \eetp « fl^mmft feeM. I win to-morreVi 
(Betimes I will) unto the weifd sitters :' 
More shall they speak ; for now 1 am bent to know^ 
By the worst means, the worst : fop mme own g^ood 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more» 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er :• 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be seann'd.* 
Z^dy M, You lack the season of ill natures, sleep.^ 



^ There '# not a one oftbem^'lA one of theni> however un- 
#outh the phrase, signifies an individnal. Chaucer frequently 
prefixes the article a to nouns of number. See Sqttkn^t J\Ue, 
10,697: 

•' And up the risen, wel a ten op twelve. • 
In Mhufnazer, 1614, the same expression occurs : " Not 
a one shakes his tail, but I sigh out a passion ** Thedbald would 
read thane f and might have found his proposed emendation in 
D* Avenant's alteration of Macbeth, 1674. This avowal ^f the 
tyrant is authorized by UoUnshed . '* He had in «very iloble- 
man's house one slie fellow or other in fee with him to reveslb 
aU," 8tc. Steeren*. 

t {Sethnee I wU) \mto the nifeird Mtere:'] The ancient copy 
reads— 

And betimet I'WtiiXo the ^seird titters. 
They whose ears ate familiarized to discord, may pei%aps 
object to my omission of the first word, and my Bupplement \m 
the fifth. StetvenM, 

• I / am in blood 

Stept in to far, that,' thoubl I Kvade no Tnore^ 
Returning were at tediout at go oV.*] This idea is borrowed 
by Di^'den, in his Oediput, Act IV: 
" — 1 have already past 
*' The middle of the stream j and to return, 
•* Seems greater labour, than to venture o'er.'* 

Stee^tent. 
9 _- be scann'd.] To tcan is to examine nie^ly. Thus, in 
Mamlet .* 

'* so he goes to heaven, 

«* And so am I reveng'd : That would be tcann*d,** 

Steevent, 
' 1 Tou lack theueason of all natures, tleep."^ I take the mean- 
iirg to be, tou noant sleepy which seasons^ or gives the relish to, 
dll nature. •• Indiget somni vit^condin:enti.'** ychrmn. 

This word is often ttscd in thss sense by our author. Sc, in 
Airs Well thtit Ends Well: ** 'Tis the best brine a maiden can 
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MfB MACBETH, 

Macb. Comet ve '11 to sleep: M]r strange toid self»- 
abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use:--^ 
We are yet but young in deed.* \_Ea:eunt, 

SCENE V. 

The Heath. 
Thunder, -Bnr<rr Hecate,' meeting the TlireeW\X.c\it%, 
1 W7/cA. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angerly 

i9atcn hep praise in.** Again, in Much Ado about Netbin^g^ 
where, as in the present instance, the word is used as a sub- 
stantive: 

** An4 salt loo little, which may Moron g^ve 
" To her foul Uinted flesh." 
An anonymous correspond!&i]t thinks the meaning is, *' You 
•tand in need of the time or season of sleep, which all natures 
•equire." Malone, 

« We art yet but young m deed.] The editions before Theobald 
read — 

We *re but young indeed, yobnson. 
The meaning is not ill explained by a line in X/i^ Benry FJ^ 
W. Ill : We are not, Macbeth would sav, 

** Made impudent with use of evil deed*.** 
•r we are not yet (as Romeo expresses it) " old murderers.'* 
Theobald's amendment may be countenanced by a passage in 
Antony and Cleopatra: ** Not in deed, madam, for I can d» 
nothing." 

Again, in Chapman*s translation of the eleventh book of the 
Miad, fol. edit p. 146. 

*' And would not be the first in name, unlesse the first 
in deed** 
AgtaiRyXuMamlet: 

** To show yourself en deedyoar father's son 
** More than in words." 
Tie initiate fiar, is the fear that always attends the first 
initiation into guilt, before the mind becomes callous and in* 
sensible by frequent repetition of it, or (as the poet says) by 
hard use. Steevent, 

s Enter Hecatei[ Shakspeare has been censured for intro- 
ducing Hecate among the vulgar witches, and, consequentiy, 
for confounding; ancient with modem superstitions* He has 
however, authority for giving a mistress to the witches, Delrio 
Dfe<fui*. Mag. Lib. 11^ quxst. 9, quotes a passage of Apuleiua, 
£ibp.deJnnoaureo: ** de quadam Caupotia, regina Sagarum.* 
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MACBETH. ts9 

Bee. Have I not reason, bekiams, as you arc, 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 



And adds further : '< ut scias etiam turn quasdam ab iii hoQ 
titulo hoiioratas'* In consiquence of this Information^ Ben 
Jonson, in his Masi/ue of ^cens^ lias introduced a character 
which he caUs a Da'm^ who presides at the meeting of the 
Witches: 

" Sisterst stay ; we want our dame.** 
The dame accordingly enters, invested with marks of supe* 
riority, and tlie I'est pay an implicit obedience to her com- 
nancU. 

Aguin, in A tnte Examination and Confeuion tf Elizabeth 
Stilts alias Roekjngbam, &c. 1579, bl. I. 12mo: •« Further she 
saieth, that Mother Seidre, dwelling in the almes house, wat 
the mahtrcM witche of all the reste, and she is now deade." 

Shukspeare is therefore blameable only for calling his pre- 
si(]ing«character Hecate, as it might have been brought on with 
pfopriety under any other title whSlever. Steevens. 

The Gothic and Pagan fictions were now frequently blended 
and incorporated. The Lady of the Lake floated in the suite' 
•f Neptune before queen Elizabeth at Kemlwonh ; Ariel as. 
sumcs the. semblance of a sea-nymph, and Hecate, by an easy 
association, conducts the rites of the weird sisters in Macbeth. 

T. Warton. 
Shakspeare seems to have been unjustly censured for intro- 
ducing Hecate among tlie modern witches. Scot's Disamery <^ 
Witchcraft^ B. ftl, c. ii, and c. xvi, and B. XII, c iii, mentions 
it as the common opinion of all writers, that witches were sup- 
posed to have nightly ** meetings with Herodias» and the 
Pagan gods," and " that in the night-times they ride abroad 
with Diana J the gfoddess of tlie Pagans," &c. — Their dame or 
chief leader seems always to have been an old Pagan, as " the 
Ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana.** Toilet. 

In Jonsoh's Sad SbepbtrM, Act II, sc. iii. Maudlin, the witch, 
(who is the speaker) calls Hecate the mittret* of vntchet, ••our 
Dame Hecate ;" which has escaped the notice of Mr. Stcevens 
and Mr. ToUet, in their remarks on Shakspeare's being cen- 
sured for intix)ducing Hecate among the vulgar witches. Todd. 
f Why, Jbov> now, Hecate ?] Marlowe, though a scholar, has 
likewise u»ed the word Mecate, as a dissyllable : 
•* Plutoe'sblew fire, and Hecaft tree, 
** With magick speU so compass thee.** 

Dr. Fauttut. Malone, 
Mr. Todd, amon|f his ingenious notes on C&mut, has pointed 
out the same illegitimate pronunciation in The Sad Shepherd of 
Jlen Jonson, Act II, sc- iii : 

'« I ■ that very night 

••We earthM her in the shades, when our damfe JSTm^. 

" Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yardk'' 
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1^ MACBETH, 

To trade and traffick with Macbetli 

In riddles, and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms. 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear mj part, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have doile 

Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others d6, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you.* 



|if ikon, in hit Coftws, has likewise taken the sAme liberty 
" Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, / 

" Wherein thou rid'st with Meeaif and befriend 
•* Ua.** kc. Steevetu. 

AptiUx in ^ing J^ear, Act I» sc i : 

" The mysteries of Seeate and the night.'* Heedi 

Spit^l, and xoraihfult tnifo, as others do, 

hm»etfor hU cnon etuk, noi for ymtJ\ Inequality of ttietf- 
sore, (the first of these lines bein^ a foot longer than the se- 
cond) together with the unnecessary and weak eompariMn^fft 
Btbcr* do, incline me to regard the passage before us as both 
^auned itnd interpolated> Periiaps it originally ran thus : 



piteftU am^ u 



A MpitefiU and 9. vtratbful^ V)ho ^ 

Lomesjhr bU man endt, not for you. 
But the repetition of the article a being casually omitted hy 
some transcriber for the theatre, the verse became too ^ort, 
and a fresh conchiaion to it was supplied by the amanuensis, 
wiio overiooked the legitimate rhyme tn^, when be copied the 
play for publication. 

If it be necessary to exemplify Ishe particular phraseology in. 
troduced by way-of amendment, the following line in Chaucer, 

** A frere there was^ a wanton and a mery /*' 
and A passage in The Witch, by Middleton, will sufficiently an- 
swer thai purpose : 

*' What death i^'tyou desiiieA)r Abnaduldcs ? 
** A sudden, and a subtle,*' 
In this instance, the repeated article if is also placed before 
two adjectives referring to a substantive in ^le preceding line. 
See idso The Patton Lefters, Vol. IV, p. 155: " Pray God send 
us a good world and a pe^oeaJi^c-*^ Again, in our author's Kittg 
Henry IV: «< A good portjy H\an, i' faiih, m^ a corpulent.** 

Again, in an ancient MS. entitled 7*4^ j^okf of Muntyng, thai 
is eUped Mayttfr of Game: '' It (tl^ Boaf] is a prawde beest, 
a fe|ti*s, and a perUous.** SupPifns, 
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MACBETH. Itl 

But make amends now: Get you gont^ 

And at the pit of Acheron^ 

Meet me i' the morning ; ttiither he 

"Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, provide, 

Tour charms, and every thing beside : 

I am for the air ; this night. V 11 spend 

Unto a dismal-fatal end.'' 

Great business must be Mrrought ere noon* 

Upon the comer of the moon* 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I '11 catch it ere it come to ground : 

« — ^ the fnt of Acheron — ] Shakspesre seems to have 
thought it aUowaAe'to^^stowthe name of Acheron on aiqr 
^iinUin, lake, or pit, through which there was vulgarly sup- 
posed to. be .MT. co|D,nuuiiQatiQn ^bet^HsecAy :this and* the infernal 
world. The true original Acheron waa a river in Greece; and 
yet Vligil gives this nara^^ his lake in the galley of Anuanenu 
in Italy. Steevetu. 

7 Unto a dismal -fatai end.'] The old' copy vioUtet the metie 
hy needless addition : 

Uuta a dirm^l and Si/atgl end.. 

I Tesud-~di47naljatai. Shaksneare, as Mr. TjTwhitt observet, 
in a note on^ihg' Richard III, i« fond of these compound 
epithets* in wmch the first adjective is to be coiisidered as an 
adverb. So, in that play, we meet with cbUdhh foolish, sente^ 
lets-obstinate, and niortal-starin^. An«iy in King yoAn, we have 
stubborn-hard. Steevens, 

s Upon tbccorner of the moon i^c^ Shakspeare's mythc^o- 
Igical knovvled^, on this occasion, appears to have deserted 
him : for as Hecate \a only one of three names belonging. to the 
same goddess, she could not properly be employed in one cha- 
racter to catch a drop that fell from her in another, la A Mid- 
summer Nigbt^s Dream, however, our poet was sufficiently aware 
of her thi*ee-fold capacity : ' 

" -— fairies, that do rtra 

** By the triple He cat's team, — .*• Steevent. 

'• vaporous drop profound f"] That is, a drop that hflt 

pnfhund, deep, or hidden qualities. Johnson. 

This vapoi'ous drop seems to have been meant for the same as 
the virus lunare of thi; ancients, being a fbalh which the moon ' 
was supposed to slled on particular herbs, or other objects, when 
«Ux)ngly solicited by enchatitment. Lucan introduces £rictho 
fttingit. L VI: 

*' ' * ■ et virus Utr^e lunare minittrat.** Steeven$, 
O 2 * 
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And that, distillM bv n^kk 4ligbt»»^ 
Shall raise such artificial spnghtS) 
As, by the strength of their iTlusi0n» 
Shall draw him on to his confuslpn: 
He shall spurn fate, scorn death> and bear 
His hopes 'bove wisdom, grace, aod fear; 
And you all know, security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. . 

So)f0. l^pithm'] Cgmc afoay^ ^ome av>ay^ fico^r 

Hark, I am cal^d ; my little spirit, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. \^Exit. 

1 Hitch, Come, let 's make haste ; she '11 soon be 

back again. {^Exeimt, 

SCENE VI. 
Fores. j4 Room in the Palace. 
'Enter Lenox, and another Lord.' 
{.en. My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 

% — — »//^i&te,] Arte; subtle practices, yobikton. 
9 Onne amay, e^me awayt fcc.] This entire 6on|^ I found in 
Sk MS. di*am«iic piece, entitled •* A Tragi-Coomodie called 
Taa WiTca; ioHgnhce acted &c. written by Tbonuu Mid* 
dUton. "^ 

The Mecatfof ShaJ^9peart has said— 

"I am for the air," &c. 
The Hecau of Middleton (who, like the former, is summoned 
away by aerial spirits) has the same decUuration in almost the 
•ame words— 

••I am for aloft** «cc. 
iSW.] •* Come away, come away: *) . .* ^. , 

« Meceat, Meccat, come away,** &c. j '" '^ '"^^ 

SteevgH0. 

^ Etoer Lenox f and another Xorc/.^ As this tragedy, like the 

rest of Shakspeare's* is perhaps overstocked with personages, 

it is not easy to assign a reason why a nameless character should 

be iotrodaced here, since nothing is said that might not with 

XI propriety have been putinto the month of any other dit* 
ted man* I believe, therefore, that in the original copy it 
vas written with a veiy common foim of contraction, Lenox 
and An. for which the transcriber, instead of Lenox and Angus* 
eet down, Lenox and another Lord. The author had* indeed, 
been more indebted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligen<:e» 
%mA he committed no errors of greater importance, yaimton. 
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Which caa ittterpret farther : oalf , I mff^ 

Things have been 9ixw^cly ix>rp«: Thf gr^u^MW 

Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth >«*49arnr> be w»8 ^mi <v^. . 
And tbie righ^-rvaliant Banquo walji'd tpe late ( 
Whom, you may 8ay> if it please yon, Fkanc^ ]uU'4» 
For Fleancc fled. Men must not walk too late* 
Who cannot want the thought,^ how masuBlrwui^^ 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact ! 
How it did grieve Macbeth 1 did he not straightf 
In pious ragCi the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay» and wisely too^ 
•For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive, 
To hear the nxen deny it So that, I say, - 
He has borne all things well : and I do think. 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, 
(As, an 't please heaven, he shall not,) they should find 
What 'twere to kill a father ; so should Fieance. 
But, peace !— for from broad words, and 'cause hefail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace: Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord, The son of Duncan,* 

Trom whom this tyrant holds tlie due of birth, 
Lives i9 the English court ; and is receiv'd 
Of the moat pious Edward with such grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect: Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, on his aid^ ^ 

4 Wbo cannot loaitf the thougbt/\ The sense requires: 

fF'bo can vjimt the thought, 
Yet, 1 beliere, the text b not corrupt. Shakspeiire is some- ' 
thnes incorrect in these minutut. Malone. 

8 — p— moMtroiu — ] This word is herp used as a trisyllable. 

Malone, 
So, in Chapman's version of the 9th book of Homer's Odyateyi 
** A man in j^ape, immane and momteroue.''* Steexem. 
* The eon of Duncan,'] The old copy— -«07i#. Malont, 
Theobald corrected it yohntm. 
t ^mj^ on hie ai4^1 Old copy— i(/km- Stee^ene* 
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To wake Northumberlandy and warlike Siward^^. 

That, by the help of these, (with Him abore 

To ratify the work) we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights; 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody Knives ;* 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours,^ 

All which we pine for now : And this report 

Hath so exasperate' the king,' that he 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 3 

- Len. Sent he to Macduff^ 

Lord, He did: and with an absolute, fiStr, not /, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums ; as who should say. You *ll rue the time^ 
That clogs me with this annwer, 

Len, And that well might 

Advise him to a caution,^ to hold What distance 



t Free from ourfeatu and banqnett blooiy knives /] The con- 
struction is — Free our feasts and banquets from bloody knives. 
Perhaps the words are transposed, and the line originally stood: 
OurfeasU and banqueufreefnyni bloody knives. Jf alone, 

Aukward transpositions in oncient language are 90 frequent, 
that the passage before us might have passed unsuspected, had 
there not been a possibility that the compositor's eye caught th^ 
word Jree from the line immediately following. We might 
i*ead, Jrigbtf orjray, (a verb commonly used by old writers) 
.iiut any change, perhaps, is needless < • Steevens. 

» _:- and receiv4 free bonours,"] Free may be either Tionours 
freely bestovjed, pot purchased by crimes; or honours without 
*/awry, without dread of a tyrant, yobnaon. 

I -^-'^ exasperate — ^ i. e. exasperated. So contaminate is 
used forxoutaminatec/ in Kin^ Henry V. Sieevetis. 

« — ^ the king,"] i. e. Macbeth. The old copy has, les3 in- 
telligibly — their. Steevens. 

T%eir refers to the son of Dimcan, and Macduff. Sir T- 
Hanmer reads, unnecessarily, 1 think, the king. Malone. 

S Prepares for some attempt of war.] The singularity of this 
•xpression, with the apparent redundancy of the meti-e, almost 
persuade me to foUow Sir T. Hahmer, by the omissioh of the 
two last words. Steevens. 

4 A'lviw him to a caution,] Sir T. Hanmer, to add smootJi- 
siessto the versification, reads — to a care. 

I suspect, however, the words — to a, are iiiterpolations, de* 
signed to render an elliptical expression move cUav, according 
to «ome player's apprehension. .Perhaps, tlte lines originally 
Stood thus : 
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His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd I* 
Xorrf> My prayers with him?* 



ACT IV SCENE I» 

v^ dark Cave. Jk the middlcy a Cauldron Soiling 

Thunder. Enter the Three Witches. 
1 Witch. Thrice the ly'inded cat hath mew'd*^ 

Jndthat vseH might 

Advise him cautiotit and to hotd vhat dittanee 
Sis vfitdom can provide, Steevent, 
* I to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurfd .^ The construction is,<-^to out* 
tfountry suiTering under a hand accursed. MaUme. 

«• My pr^^eu' mth Inm l'\ The oid copy, frigidly* and in- 
defiance of measure, re;ids««^ 

I 'U send my praters mth him- , 

I am aware, thai for this, and similar rejections, I shall be 
censored by those who are disinclined to venture out of the 
t^u^k of the old Mage-waggion, though it may occasionally con- 
duct them into a siough. It may soon, thereibre, be discovsered, 
that numerous beajiities are resident in the discarded words-^ 
/ sendf and that as frequently as the vulgarism^«n, has been 
displaced to make room for— ^, a diamond has been exchansed 
fur a pebble.— For my own sake, however, let me add, that, 
throM^bout the present tragedy, no such liberties have bee* 
exercised, witliout tlie previous approbation of Dr. Farmer, who 
fuTly concurs with me in supposini^ the irregularities of Sbak- 
spe{|re*s text to be oflen<H' occasioned by intei^Mrtations, than by 
omissions. Steevens. 

1 Scene /.] As this is the chief scene of enchantment in th^ 
pjay, it is proper, in this place, to observe, \vith how much 
jui^;ment Shakspeai^ has selected all the circumstances of hijs 
inicnial ceremonies, and how ejcactiy he has conformed to cQOa- 
flion flpimons And traditions : 

" Thficc the brinded cat hath mew'd." 
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5 Witch. : Thrice ; and once the hedge -pig whin*d*' 

The usual form in ubich familiar spirits are reported to con- 
verse with witches, is tliat of a cat. A witch, who was tried 
about half a century before the time of Shakspeare, had a cat 
named Rutterkin, as the spirit of one of those witches was 
Qrimiilkin ; :md when any mischief was to be done, she used to 
bid Rutterkinj^o andfiy. But once, when she would have sent 
Rutterkin to torment a dau.^hter of the countess of Rutiar.d, 
instead of goin^ or Jijing^ he. only cried 7/7«w, from whence she 
discovered that the lady was out of his })ower, the power of 
witches being* not universal, but limited, as Shakspeare lias taken 
*ai*e to inculcate : 

" Though his bark cannot be lost, 

" Yet it shall be tempest-tost." 
The common afflictions which the malice of witches pro- 
duced, werfe melancholy, fits, and loss of flesh, which are 
threatened by one of bhakspeare's witches: 

'• Weary sev*n nights, nine -Imes nine, 

** Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine." 
It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle of their 
neigrhbours, and tlie farmers have to this day marty ceremonie* 
to secure their cows and other cattle from witchcraft; but they 
seem to have been most suspected of malice against swine. 
Shakspeare has accoi-dingly made one of his witches declare 
that sheilas been iiiiing s<ivine ; and Dr. Harsnet observes, that, 
about that time, ** a sovj could not be ill (f the measles, nor ^ girl 
9f the sulletu, but smvu oldvyoman V3at charged Huitb witchcraft, " 

** I'oad, that under the cold stone, 

•* Days and nij^hts hast thirty-«)ne, 

•* Sw/elter'd venom sleeping got, 

•* Boil thou first i' the charmed pot.*' 
Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of being by 
tpme means accessary to witchcraft, for which reason Shak- 
speare, in the first scene of this play, calls one of the spirits 
Paddock or Toad, and now takes care to put a toad first into the 
pot. When Vaninus was seized at Tbolouse, there was found 
at his lodgings ingens bufo vitro inclusus, a great toad shut in m 
vial, upon which those that prosecuted him VeneJUium expr^- 
hrahant, charged hinit I suppose, with vtitchcrtift, 

** Fillet of a fenny snake, 

" In the cauldron boil and bake: 

*' Eye of newt, and toe of frog ;— - 

•* For a charm," &c. 
The propriety of these ingredients may be known by con- 
sulting the books De Viribus Animalium and De Mirabilibv4 
Mundi, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, ^ho 
kjM time and credulity, may discover very wonderAlI •ecretf k i 

** Finger of bi'rtH- strangled babe, 

«^ I>itch-deliver'd by a drab i"?!r-* 
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3 Witch. Harper cries si-^—^Tis titae, 'tis time? = 



It has been already mentioned, in the law against witches^ 
that they are supposed to take Ufidead bodies to use in enchant- 
ments, which was confessed by the woman whom king James 
examined ; and who had of a dead body, that was divided in 
f>ne of their assemblies, two lingers tor her share. It is ob- 
servable* that Shakspeare, on tiiis great occasion, which in- 
volves tiie fate of a king, multiplies all the circumstances of 
horror. - The babe, whose finger is used, must be strangled in' 
its birth;- the grease must not only be human, but must have 
dropped from a gpbbet, the gibbet of a murderer; and even 
the sow, whose blood is used, must have oflfended nature by 
devouring her own farrow. These are touches of judgment 
and genius. 

** And now about the cauldron sing,— — 

•* Black spirits and white, 
** Red spirits and grey, 

** Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
" You that mingle may." 
And, in a former part t 

** — - weird sisters, band in hand,— 

** Thus do go about, about ; 

•* Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

** And thrice again, to make up nine !" 
These two passages I have brought together, because they 
both seem subject to the objection of too much levity for the 
solemnity of enchantment, and may both be shown, by one' 
quotation from Camden's account of Irelanil, to be founded 
upon a practice really observed by the uncivilised natives of 
that countjy: ** When any one gets a fall, says the infor'nier of 
Camden ^ he starts up, and, turning three timet to the rig&t, digs 
a hole in\he eanh ; for they imagine that there is a spirit in 
the ground, and if he falls sick in two or three days, they send 
one of their women that is skilled in that way to the place, 
where she says, I call thee from the east, west, north, and souths . 
from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the 
Jiiiries, red, hlacky 'wbiteV There was likewise a book written 
before the time of Shakspeare, describing, amongst other pro- 
perties, the colours of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particularised, in wbick 
Shakspeare has shown his judgment and his knowledge. 

' yobnton, 

» Vbrice the brinded cvit batb me%ad^ A caf, from time im- 
memorial, has been the agent and favourite of Witches. 
This superstitious iancy is pagan, and very ancient; and the 
original, perhaps, this : ** When Galinthia was changed into a 
cat by the Fates, (says Antonius Liberalis, Metam. c. xxix) 
by witches, (says Pausanias in his B-xotics) Hecate took pity of 
iier, and made her her priestess ; in which office she continues 
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1 "mtek. Rotf«<a about the CftUldi^dtt ^ ;^ 
In the poison'd entrails throw, 

CO this day. Hecate herself too. When Typhon forced tfi th^ 
1^8 and g^oddesses to hide themaelves in animals, asBumed tJfe« 
Shape of a cat. So, Ovid .• 

** Fele soror Fhwbi latuit." Warlnirtonv 

• Thrice; and ouct the hedge-pig tuAinV.] Mr. Tbeobold 
reads, tvtice and once, &c and observes that odd numbers aro 
used in all enchantments and magical operations. Vhe remaHt. 
is just, but the passage #as misunderstood. The second Witch 
only repeats tbe number which the first had mentioned, iu order 
to confirm what she had said ; and then adds, that the hedge^pig 
had likewise cried, tl^ough.but once. Or what seems more 
easy, the he ds^e-pig had whined thri^e^ and after an interval 
whined once again. 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauspicious. 
So, in The Ifonest Lawyer, by S. S. I6I6: •' Sure *t is. not ^, 
lucky time ; the ftrst crow I heard this morniii|t, cried tviice. 
This even, sir, is no good number.'* Ttuice and once, howevcr» 
might be a cant expression. So, in Mihg Hcurji IV, P. II, 
Silence says, ** I have been merry tvtice and otiCe, ere now." 

Steevent, 

The urchin, or hedgehog, from its solitariness, the ugliness of 
its appearance, and from a popular opinion that it kuckedor poi- 
soned the udders of cows, was adopted ifito the demonoiogic 
ay stem, and its shape was sometimes supposed to be assumed 
by mischievous elves. Hence it was one of the plagues of 
Caliban m Tl>e Teivpett. T, Warton. 

t Harper cries :^ This is some imp, or familiar spirit, con- 
cerning whose etymology and oiSce, the reader may be wiser 
than the editor. 'I'hose who are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's 
pamphlet, will be unwilling to derive the name of Harper fVom 
Ovid's Harpaloi ab k^wm^m rapio. See Upton's Critical ob9er^ 
vatioM, &c. edit. 174«. p. 155. 

Harper^ however, may be only a mis-spelling, or misprint, fbr 
karpy. So, in Marlowe's Tafnburlaine, &c. 1590 ; 
•• And like a harper tyers upon my life." 

The word ctiet likew ise seems to countenance this supposition. 
Crying is one of the technical terms appropriated to the noise 
made by birds of prey. So, in the nmeteenth Iliad, 350 : 

«( 'H )' , APHH tlxvut T»9v9Tt^uytf Airt;<^i2Nll> 
" Ov^ttfi eKx*Tiir«XTs,— ** 
Thus rendered b} Chapman : 

** And like a harpie, with a voice that ehrieh,** 8tc. Steevene, 

t *'/V* time, 'tie /ime.] This familiar does not cry out 

that it is time for them to begin their enchantments ; but crie*^ 
i. e. gives tliem the signal, upon which the third Witch com- 
municates tlie notice to hef sistera : 
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Toad, that under, coldest st^ft^ 
Days and nights hast^ thirty-One 
SwelterM venom * sleeping . g9t, 
Boil thou first i* the charmed ^t! 

jlll. Double, double toil fi^nd trouble ;^ 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny >nakc9 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 

Harper erittS'^Tit time, UU time. 
Thus too the Mecate of Middiet<m, already quoted: 
" Bee.'] Heard you the Q|irle yet? 
*• StadA Briefely in the copps. 
« Sec. y Tie bigb time far \u then.** Steevene. 

5 Jiound about the cauldron go A Milton has caught this 
image in his Hymn an the Morning of Cbritfe ITativity: 

** In dismal dance about the furnace blue." Steeven*. 

* — coldest etone,"] The'old copy has — " cold stone ." The 
modem editors— '*^ coldstone/'^^The slighter change I have 
made» by substituting the superlative for the positive, has met 
with the approbation of Dr. Farmer, or it would not have ap- 
peared in the text. Steevene. 

The was added by Mr. Pope. Mahne, 
» Daye and nigbte hast — ] Old copy— ^a«. Corrected by 
Sir T. Hanmer. Malone. 

• Swelter*d venom — ] This word seems to be emplo^red by 
Shakspeare, to signify that the animal was moistened with its 
own cold exsudations. So, ih the twenty^second Song of Dray- 
ton's Polyolinon.' 

" And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
•• The evening sun behdld tliere sv>elter*d in their gore." 
In the old translation of Boccace*s I^ovels, [1620] the follow- 
ing sentence also occurs : ** — aii huge and mighty toad even 
vfeUerin^ (as it were ) in a bole fill of poison **f^** Sweltering in 
blood" IS likewise an expression used by Fuller, in his Cburcb 
History, p. 37. And in Churchyard's Farevtell to tbe Worlds 
1593> is a similar expression : 

" He spake g^&t thinges thiLt roielted m his greace." 

Steeveneu 
7 Double, double toil and troubled As this was a very extra- 
ordinary incantation, they were to double their pains about itj 
I think, tliercfore, it should be pointed as I have pointed it: 

Double, dotd>le toil and trouble i 
otherwise the solemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence 
pf the rhyme. Stecoeiu, 

VOL. vii« p 
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Adder's fork,' and blind-worm's sting,* 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

•/#//. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches' mummy; maw, and gulf,^ 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark;* 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark; 

« Adder's fork,] Thus Pliny, Nat. Hist, book XI, ch. 3cxxvii: 
^* Serpents hare very thin tongues, and the same ihree-forked.*' 
P. Holland's translation, edit. 1601, p. 338. Steeven*. 

• blind-worm's sting^l The bliruLfmorm is the shof-viarm. 

So Drayton, in XoabU Flood: 

*' The small-eyed shvi-vtorm held of many blind V 

. Steewnt. 
1 _ mtm, and gulf,"] The gulf is the svaallovs, the throat. 

Steerens. 
In ne Mirror for Magistrates, we have '« monstrous mavoes 
andgtdfes.** Henderson. 

« — ravin'd salt-sea shark i] Mr. M. Mason observes that 
we should read rating instead of ravin'd. So In All '* Well that 
lEnds Well, Helena says : 
*• Better it were 

** I met the ravin lion, when he roar'd 
" With sharp constraint of hun^r." 
iLndin Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid of the Mill, Gillian says : 
** When nurse Amaranta^— 
** Was seiz'd on by a fierce and hungrj' bear, 
•* She Was the ravines prey." 
However, in Phineas Fletcher's Locusts, or Appollyonists, 
1627, the same word, as it appears in the text of Uie play be- 
fore us, occurs : 

** But slew, devour'd and fiU'd his empty maw; 
** But with hi| rawn'rf prey his bo wells broke, 
** So into four devides bis brazen yoke." 
Ravin'd is glutted with prey. Ravin is the ancient word fot 
prey obtained by violence. So, in Drayton's Pol/olbion, Song 7 : 
" — but a den for beasts of ravin made " 
The same word occurs again in Measure for Measure, 

Steevens* 

To ravin, according to Minshieu, is to devour, or eat greedily. 

See his Dict. 1617, in v. To devour. I bdieve our autlior, 

with his usual license, used ravin'd for ravenous the passive par* 

ticiple for the adjecUve* ^alone. 
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Liver of blaspheming Jpw 5 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliv«r*d in the moon's eclipse ;^ 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ;^ 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick and slab :* 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,® 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch* Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

3 Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse; Sliver 13 a corhmon word 
in the North, where it means to cut a piece or a slice, Agfain, 
in ^in^ Lear,' 

" She who herself will tliver ^nd disbranch." - 
Milton has transplanted the second of these ideas into his 
Lycidas : 

<' ^-^ perfidious bark. 
" Built in th^ ec/i>e '* Steevens. 
-* No^eofTurk, and Tartar*s lipts] These ingredients, in all 
probability, owed their introduction to the detestation in which 
the Turks were held, on account of the holy laars. 

So solicitous, indeed. Were our neighbours, the French, (from 
whom most of our prejudices, as well as customs, are derived) 
to keep this idea awake, that even in their military sport of the 
quintain, their soldiers were accustomed to point tlieir lances 
at the figure of a Saracen. Stetoens, 

* Finger of birth-strangled &c. 

Male the gruel thick and slab;] Gray appears to have 
had this passage in his recollection, when he wrote— * 
*• Sword that once a monarch bore 
" Keep the tissue close and strong. ^^ Fatal Sisters, 

Steexens, 

* Add thereto a tiger* s chaudron,] Chaudron, i.e. entrails; 
a word formerly in common use in the books of cookery, in one 

' of which, printed in 1597» I meet with a receipt to make a 
pudding of a calPs chaldron Again, in Dedcer's Sonest 
Whore^ 1635: <' Sixpence a meal wench, as well as heart can 
wish, with calves' cbauldrons andchitteriings." At the c(»ona- 
tion feast of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII, among 
other dishes, one was ** a swan with cbaudron/* meaning 
tauce made with its entrails. See Ives's Select Papers, No. 3, 
p 140. See also Mr. Pe(»e'8 Forme of Cjury, a Mdl of anci^t 

' Xnglitb Cookery^ &c. 8yo. 1780^ p; 66. Stetvcnt* 
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Enter Hecatb, and the Other Three Witches 

ffec. O, well done!' I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i* the gains* 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. [Mtmck\ 

SONG.« 

Black tfiirita and whitey 

Red 9fiirit9 and grey ; 
Mingle^ mhtgUy ndnghj 

You that mingle may* 

— - the other Three Witchet,'] The insertion of these 
words {tmdiht other Three Witehet) in the original copy, must 
be owing to a mistake^ Tbefe is no reason to suppose that 
Shakspeare meant to introduce more than Three Witches vspon 
the scene. Hitton. 

Perhaps these additional Witches were brought on for the 
sake of the approaching dance. Surely the orig^nsd triad of bars 
was insufficient for the performance of the ^ ancient round** 
introduced in page 181. Steevens. 

s O, veil done .Q Ben Jonson's Dame, in his Mcuquecf^ueene, 
]l609> addresses her associates in the same manner : 
" Well done, my hags." 

The attentive reader willobserve, that in this piece, old Ben 
has exerted his strongest efforts to rival the incantati<m of Shak* 
speare's Witches, and the final address of Prospero to the aerial 
jpirits under his command. 

It may be remarked, also, that Shakspeare's Hecate, after 
delivering a s]>eech of five lines,, interferes no further in the 
business of the scene, but is lost in the croud of subordinate 
witches. Nothing, in short, is effected by her assistance, but 
what might have been done without it. Steevent. 

*• Song.") In a former note on this tragedy, I had observed, 
that the original edition contains only the two first words of the 
song before us ; but have since discovered the entire stanza in 
The Witch f a dramatic piece, by Middleton, already quoted. 
The son^ is there catted-^" A G^arme-Song, about a Vessel.**— 
I may add, that this invocation, as it first occurs in The Witch, • 
is—" White spirits, black spsriti; gray spirits, red spirits."— 
Afterwards, we find it in its j^reaeat metrical shape. 

The song was, in all psobaibility, a traditional one. Th^ 
l^ours of spirits are often mcatioiied. So^ in Moneieur Thomas, 
1639: 

«< Be thou biaci, or wbittf vtgreen^ 
« Be thoii hwqril, or tp lie i#le»." 
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2 Wtteh. By the pricldiis of mf thumbs,^ 
Something wicked this way comes; 
Open, locks> whoever knocks* 

£nter Macbxth. 

Macb, How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags? 
What is 't you do? 

jill. A deed without a name. 

Macb, I c6njure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe'er you come to know it) answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves^ 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed com be lodg'd,^ and trees blown down$ 
Though castles topple^* on their warders' heads; 

Perhaps* indeed, this musical scrap (which does not well 
accord with the serious business of the scene) was introduced by 
the players, without the suggestion of Shakspeare. 

It may yet be urged, 3iat however light and sportive the 
metre of diis stanza, the sense conveyed by it is sufficiently 
appropriate and solemn : •* Spirits of every hue, vsbo are permitted 
to unite your various influences, unite tbem on the present occasion.'* 

Steevens. 

Reginald Scott, in his Discovery of Witcbcrafi, 1584, enume- 
rating the different kinds of spirits, particularly mentions vibite^ 
black, grey, and r«/ spirits. See also a passage quoted from 
Camden, ante, p. 167, n. 7. The modem editions, without 
authority, rcAd-^Blue spirits and grey. Malone, 

1 By the pricking of my thumbs, &c.] It is a very ancient 
superstition, that all sudden pains of the bodv, and other sen- 
sations which could not naturally be accounted for, were presa- 
ges of somewhii that was shortly to happen. Hence Mi*. 
Upton has explained a passage in The Miles Gloriosus of Plau-. 
tus: *' Timeo cjuod rerum gesserim hie, ita dorsus totus prurit.'* 

Steevens, 

* '^^ yesty waves — ] That is,^aw««^or^o/tyTOflw*'. .* 

yohnsmt. 
» Though bladed corn be lodg'd,] So, in King Michardll: 
** Our sighs, and they, shall lodge ike summer com,-' 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. II t 

*• Like to the summer com by tempest^ lodg*d.**^ 
Com, prostrated by the wind, in modem languagCi is said to 
be lay'd;. but lodg'fl had anciently the same meaning. JRitson, 

* Though castles topple -r] Topple, is used for tuinble. So, 
in Marlowe's Lust^s Dominion, Act IV, sc. Ui : 

? 3 ^ 
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Though pafamtfiSt' Abi pywrjwlilij d^^ ilbpe- ' 

Their heads to their foamtuflottsf though tht inMvsft 

Of nature's germins' tunihte all together. 

Even till destructicm steken^ »iswer me 

To what I ^k jrou. 

1 mtcM. Speak. 

3 Witch. Demand. 

S mtch. We '11 aiwwer 

1 fVitck* Say, if thou 'd'st rather hear it from our 
mouths. 
Or front! our masters' ? 

Maeb^ Call them, let me see them» 

1 fi^itch. Pourin sow's bloody thathath eaten 
Her n&ie brraw;^ grease, that 's sweaten 
From the mitrderePs gil^^ throw 
Into the flame. 

jilL Come, high, or low; 

Thyself, and office, deftly show.^ 

" That I might pile up Charon's boat so fiill^ 
" Untilit tc5&|&/e o*er.'* 
Again, in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice .• 

« -^.^^ mky be, his haste hath toppled him 
" Into the river." 
Again, in Pericletf Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

" The very principals did seem to rend, and all to Up- 
pleJ* Steewnt, 
s Of nature* germins -r-] This was subatitufed by Theobald 
for Nature's g^rmidne. yobnton. 
So, King Lear, Act III, sc. ii : 

** — all germins spill at once 
** That make ungrateful man.*' 
GernUnt are seeds which have begun to germinate or sprofA. 
Germen, Lat. Germe, Fr. Germe is a word used by Brown, in 
his Vulgar Errors,* *• Whether it be not made out of the gernm 
or treadle of the egg," &c. Steevent. 
• —-«- sow's ^/o<k/, fi^af hath eaten 
Her nxM farrow ;] SKakspeare probably caught the idea or 
this oflfence against nature from the laws of Kenneth II, king 
of Scotland: '* If a sowe eate bir pigges^ let hyr be aloned to 
death and buried^that no man eate of hyr fleshe.**— .Hohnshed's 
Sistory tf Scotland, edit, 1577, p. 181. Steevene, 

1 deftly thorn. '\ i. e. with adroitness, dexterously. S0» 

in the Second Part of King Edward /T, by Heywood, 1636 : 
» _- my mistress^peaks d^tfy and truly .'• 
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' Jlhmdir*^ Jim Ajppwhifeii ^fiOi armed ^mdrite^^ 

Macb. Tell mC) thou unknbwn powers 
t Witch. He knows th^ ikottght; 

Hear his speech, but say thou iiought.^ 

Jfiti. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth t bei^naire Macduff; 
Btfware the thane of Fife. ' — Dismiss me :— ^Enough. 

Macb. What-e'er thou airty for thy ^ood cavitioiH 
thanks ; 
Thou hast harp'd my fear ai?^^ht:>-«-But one wtxt^ 
more:— - 



Again, in Warner's Mlnaifa England.* 

** Tho Roben Hood, liell John» frier Tudce, and MUriaa 

Deft is a North Country word. So, in Richard Broome's 
Kartbent La^i 1633: 

'* ^-— He said I were a d^ lass.** Stte^ien*, 

* Jn Jfipitrition of an armed Sead rites."] The armed headf 
repfesents symboliaaUy Macbeth's head cut off and brought tc» 
Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely 
ripped from his mother's womb. The child with a crown on 
his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, aUd bear it 
before them to Dunsinane. This observation 1 have adopted 
from Mr. Upton. Steevent, 

Lord Howard, in his Defentmive agaimt tbePouon qfiuppoeed 
Profibeciet, mentions *' a notable example of a conjuror, who 
represented (as it were, in dumb show) all the persons who 
shoidd possess the crown of France ; and caused the king of 
Navarre, or rather a wicked spirit in his stead, to appear in the 
fifth place," &c. Farmet, 

9 ...... toy tbou nougbt.] Silence was necessary during all 

incantations. So, in Ihctor Faustui^lif04: 

** Your grace, demand no questions,—^ 
" But in dumb siienee let them come and go." 

Again, in Tbe Temfiett: 

" — be fntae, or else our spell is marr*d." Steevem, 

» Jhvore tbetbaneofFife.'^J " — — He had learned of cer- 
tain wizzardSf in whose words he put great confidence, how 
that he ought to take heede of Macdufff** &c. Holinshed, 

Steevens* 

* Tbou bast harp'd my fear aright i] To barp^ is to touch on 
a passiMMM a harper touches a string. So, in Coriolanusy Act 

•<JKir^onthatstiU.*' Steentns. 
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1 H^teh. He will not be commanded: Here^flimadie^ 
More potent than the first. 

7%under, An Apparition q^ a bloody Child rises, 
jififi. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth!—. 

Macb, Had I three ears, 1 'd hear thee.^ 
Afifi. Be bloody, bold, 

And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man^ 
For none of woman born shall harm Macbeth.^ 

[Descends, 
Macb. Then live, MacduiF; What need I fear of 
thee? 
But yet I *11 make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate : * thou shalt not live 5 
That I may teli pale-hearted fear, it lies. 
And sleep in spite of thunder.— What is this. 
Thunder. An Apparition of a Child crowned^ vfith a Tree 

in his Handy rises. 
That rises like the issue of a king; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ?** 

AH. Listen, but speak not.'' 

Aft/i. 5e lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 

3 ffad I three ears, Sccl Does Macbetli mean to say — ^that 
if his sense of hearing Hoere thrice what it is, &c. ? — or — ^that if the 
number of his ears toere equal to thut.jof the spectre's invocations of 
his namey Sec ? Let the reader determine. Steevens, 

* — — shall harm Macbeth.'] So, Holinshed ; ** Aud surely 
hereupon be had put Macduff tq death, but that a' certeine 
witch, whom he had in mat trust, had told him, that he Should 
never be slalne with man%ome of anie woman, nor vanished till 
the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. ThiB 
prophecie put all feare out of his heart." Steevers. 

* — *— taJ^e a bond of Jute ••] In this scene the attonxey has 
more than once degraded the poet ; for presently we have— 
*' the lease of nature." Steevens. 

« _— the round 

And top of sovereignty .?] The round is that part of the crown 
' that encircles the head. The top is the ornament that rises 
above it. yohnson. 

f Listen, but speak not ."] The old copy, injuriously.jko mCA* 
sure, reads — 

Listen, but speak nof to 'I. J^tee^ns, 
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Macbeth shall never vanquish 'd be, until 

Great Btrnam wood to high Dunsinane hill' 

Shall come against him* [De^eentUs 

Macb. That will never be: 

Who can impress the forest ?. bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodementsl goodt 
Rebellious head) rise never,^ till the wood 



8 — high Dunsinane bill — "] The present quantity of Dua- 
sinane is right. In every subsequent instance the accent is 
misplaced. Thus, in Hervey's Life of King Robert Bruce, ir29« 
(a good authority) : 

«• The noble Weemyts, M^^duffs immortal son* 

" Mcduff! th* assurter of the Scottish tlirone ; 

" Whose deeds let Bimam and Duntinnan tell, 

** When Canmore battled, and the yiUain* feU** MHmL 
This accent may be defended on the authority of A. of Wyn^ 
tbwn't Crony kit, B. VI, ch. xviii : 

** A gret hows for to makof were 

** A-pon the hycht of DwnsynSne : 

" Tymbyr thare-til to drawe and stane, — .•* ▼. 120. 
It should be observed, however, that Wyntown employs botH 
quantities. Thus, in B. VI, ch. zvtii, v. 190: 

" ■> the Thane wes thare 

*' Of Fvfe, and till Dwnsyn&ne fare ^ 

«• To byde Makbeth ; — ." Steeven*. 
Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common in Scot" 
Uoid; such as the removal of one place to another. Under this 
popular prophetick formulary the present prediction may be 
ranked. In the same strain, peculiar to his country, says Sir 
David Lindsay: 

" Quhen the Bas and the Isle of May 

*' Beis set upon the Mount Sinay, 

'* Quhen the Lowmbund besyde Falkland 

" Be lifted to Northumberland ." T. Warton. 

9 Who tan imfreu the forest i] i. e. who can command the 
forest to serve him like a sdldier impressed. JobnMon, 

1 Rebellitm* head, rise necer,] The old copy has— rebellious 
dead. Malone. 

We should t^^A-^Bebellioua head,^. e. let rebeHiea never 
make head against me till a forest m<yve, and I shall reign in^ 
iwfety. TbeoSM. 

Mr. Theobald rightly obaerves» that bead means host, or 
power: 

^ That Doug^ andthe English rebels met ;-^ 
" A jnighty and aiearftd^6ea</ they are.'* 

f#f^^tlH ^ ' • 
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Of Birnam rise, and oiir high-placM Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature^ pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom.— »Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thinj^ ; Tell me, (if your arf 
Can tell so much) shall Banquo^s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

jilL Seek to know no more. 

Macb, I will be satisfied: deny me this, 
And an etemal curse fall on you ! Let me know :— 
Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this?* 

{^Hautboy s^, 

1 Witch, Show! 2 JVitch. Show I 3 WttcA. Show! 

jill. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart. 

£ight Kings'^ apfiear^ and pass over the stage in order; 

the lasty with a glass in his hand; Bn^^vo following. 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down ! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls :*— And thy hair^ 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

" My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

^ ** Who first raiid bead against usurping Richard.** 

^ yobntom. 

This phrase is not peculiar to Shakspeare : So, in The Death 
•f Robert Earl of Huntingdon, X601 : 

" — — howling like a beadof angry wolves.'* 
Ag^n, in Look about you ^ 1600: 

** Is, like A bead of people, mutinous.*' Steevens. 

i — - Wi6af noise «* tbis?"] N'otse, in our ancient poets, is 
often literally synonymous for musick. See a note on King 
Henry IV, P. II, Act 11, sc. iv. Thus also Spenser, Fairy ^een, 
B. I, xii, 39: 

" During which time there was a heavenly noise.** 

See likewise the 47th Psalm : ** God is gone up with a merry 
noise, and the Lord with the sound of the trump." Steevens. 

3 Eight kings — ] " It is reported that Voltaire often laughs 
at the tragedy of Macbeth, for having a legion of ghosts in it. 
One should imagine he either had not learned £ngUsh, or had 
forgot his Latin; for the spirits of Banquo*i line are no more 
gtiosts, than the representation of the Julian race in the Mn^ds 
and there is no ghost but Banquo's throughout the pUy.^— 
Mtsay on the Genius and Writings of Sbak^are, &«. by Mrs. 
Montagu. Steevens, 

■* Thy crofon doe* «ear mine eye-balls/'} The expression of 
Jlfacbethy that the crown sears his eye-baUs, is taken frtanttte 
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9*hou other gold-bound brow, is like the first:-— 
A third is like the former:*— Filthy hags! 
Why do you show me this ?— A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom?** 
Another yet?— A seventh ?— 1*11 see no more :— . 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass,^ 



method formerly practised of destroying: the sight of captives 
or competitors, by holding: a burning' bason before the eye, which 
dried up its humidity. Whence the Italian, abacinare, to 6isful, 

•* And thy hwr, 

Tbou other gold^bound brcn»^ h like thejtrtt.--^ 
A tbirdis like the farmer i] As Macbeth expected to see 
a train of kmgst and was only inquiring from what race they 
would proceed, he could not be surprised that the hair of the 
second was bound vaitb gold like that of the first ; he was oifend- 
ed only that the second resembled the first, as th« first resem* 
bled Banquo, and therefore said: 
— and thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound breWf U like tbefirtt. 
This Dr. Warburion has followed. Jobneon. 
So, in The Winter* t Tale: 

** Your father's image is so hit in you, 
'^ His very a/r, that I should call you brother 
" As I did him." 
The old reacting, however, as Mr. M. Mason observes, may 
be the true one. " It implies that their hair was of the same 
colour, which is more likely to mark a family likeness, than the 
OfV, which depends on habit,'* &c. A similar mistake has hap- 
pened in The Maid*9 Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

'< Mine arms thus : and mine air [hair] blown with the 

wind." Steevent. 

s I to the crack of doom?'\ i. e. the dissolution o* 

nature. Crack has now a mean signification. It was anciently 

employed in a more exalted sense. So, in The Valiant Welch* 

nian, 1615 : 

** And will as fearles.s entertain this sight, 

" As a good conscience doth the crack* of Jove." 

Steevene, 
t And yet the eighth appeart, 'who bears a glass,"] This method 
of juggling^ prophecy is again referred to in Measure /or Mea^ 
»ure. Act II, sg. vii : 

** — — and like a prophet, 
^" Looks in ti glass, and shows me. future e*oihV 
So, in an JExtractfrom the Penal Lav)s agaivst Witches, it is 
■aid that *' they do answer ekher by voice, or else do set before 
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Which shows me many more; and Qomde I seei 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry :^ 
Horrible sight U^Ay, now, I see, 'tis time ;* 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo^ stniles upon me^ 



their eyes in glasset, chrysta! stones, &c. the ptctuws ot images 
of the perwns op thin^ sought for." Among the other knave- 
ries with which Face taxes Subtle in TJbe Alchemist, this seems 
to be one : 

** And taking in of shadows with a glassy 

Again, in Hutnor'a Ordinaries an ancient collection of satires, 
no date: 

** Shew you the devil in a cbrystal glass P* 

Spenser has given a very circumstantial account of thei glatt 
which Merlin made for kin^. Ryence, in the second canto of the 
third Book of The Fairy ^ueen. A mirror of the sj^me kind 
was presented to Cambuscan in The S<juier*s Tale of Chaucer } 
and in John Alday's translation of Pierre Boisteau's Tbfiatrum 
Mitndi, &c. hi. I. bo date : " A certaine philosopher did tlie like 
to Pompey, the which sbevoedbifn in. a glasse the order of his 
enemies march." Steevens. 

« That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry:'] This was 
intended as a compliment to king James the First, who first 
united the two islands and the three kingdoms under one head ; 
whose bouse too was said to be descended from Banquo. 

Warburton. 

Of this last particular our poet seems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having represented Banquo not only as an innocent, but 
M a noble character; whereas, according to history, he was 
confederate with Macbeth in the murder of Dnncan. The 
flattery of Shakspeare, however, is not more gross than that of 
Ben Jonson, who has condescended to quote Iiis majesty's ridi- 
culous book on Drmon^logy, in the notes to - The Masque €f 
^ueen0, 1609. Steevens. 

» Ay, now, 1 see, 'tis true /] That the metre may be complete, 
I have supplied-wiy, an adverb employed by our mitSior in 
other places, to enforce his meaning. Steevens, 

' — — the blood-bolter*d Banguo — "] To bolter, in Warwick- 
shire, signifies to daub, dirty, or begrime. " I ordered (says 
my informant) a harness-collar to be made with a linen lining, 
but blacked, to give it the appearance of leather. The saddler 
made the lining as he was directed, but did not black it, saying, 
it would bolter the horse. Being asked what he meant by bolter, 
he Te\>\ied, dirty, besmear ; and that it was a common word in 
his country. This conversation passed within eight miles of 
Stratford on Avon.'* 

In the same neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, 
solbat his hair is matted togetlier with blood, his bead is said 
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And points at thJtm for his.-i**What, is this so ? 

1 JVttch* Ay, sir, ^1 this is so ^— But iihy 
Stands Macbeth thu» amazedly ?— ^ 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights,* 
And show the best of our delights ; 
I '11 charm the air to give a sound^^ 
While you perform your atitique round:* 
That this great king may kindly say. 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

IMusick. The \W Itches dance J andvanisft, 

Macb, Where arc they? Gone ?— Let this pernici- 
ous hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar!'-— 

to be btpltered [pronounced battered.] So, in Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny's Natural History ^ 1601, Book XII, 
ch. xvii, p. 370 : ** — they doe drop and distill the said moisture, 
which the shrewd and unhappie beast catchetli among the shag 
long haires of his beard. Now by reason of dust getting among 
it, it^a/'ercfifrandcluttereth into knots^' &c. Such a term is 
therefore strictly applicable to Banquo, who had twenty trenched 
gashes on his head. 

The propriety of the foregoing note has been abundantly con- • 
firmed by Mr. Homer, a truly respectable clergyman of War- 
wickshu^. I seize this opportunity to offer my best acknow- 
ledgment far his remarks, which were obligingly conveyed ' o 
me by his son, the late Reverend and amiable Henry Homer, 
who favoured the world with editions of Sallust and Tacitus, the 
elegance of which can only be exceeded by their accuracy. 

Steeven*, 
s — ^ Jtheer noe up hit sprights,] i.e. spirits. So, in Sidney's 
Jreadia^ Lib. II : 

*' Hold thou my heart, establish thou my tpright*." 

Steewtus 
s / V/ charm the air te give a •oand,'] The Hecate of Mid* 
dieton says, on a dimilar occasion : 

'^ Come, my sweety usters, let the air strike our tune, 
<* Whilst we show reverence to yon peeping moone.'* 

•. Steevem* 

4 .^^^your antique round : and The Witches dance, and 
tanish.} These ideas, as well as a foregoing one— 

*• Ttie weird sisters^ hand in hand^** 
■ might have been adopted from a poem, entlded Churehyard^e 
Vreame, 1593 : * 

*' All hand in hand they traced oft 

•* A tricksie ancient rounds 
•* And soone a* ghadov:es vjere they gone^ 
** And m^ght no more be found." Steevem^ 
yoL. VII. q* 

• Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Come in, without there I 

£nier Lenox. . 
%Len^ What 's your grace's will ? 

^ Macb, Saw you the weird sisters ? 

^cn. No, my lord* 

Macb, Came they not by you ? 

Len, No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride ;* 
And damn'd, all those that trust them! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was *t came by? 

Len. 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England? 

I^en, Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits:^ 
The flighty purpose never is overtook, 
Unless the deed go with it: From this moment. 
The very firstlings® of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand» And even now 



• Stand aye accursed in the calendar f] In the ancient alma- 
nacks the unlucky days were distinguished by a mark of repro- 
bation. So, in Decker's Honest JFhore, 1635: 

** henceforth let it stand 

** Within the wizard's book, the kalender^ 

•* Marked veitb a margin aijinger, to be chosen, 

** By thieves^ by villains, and black murderers." 

Steevens. 

• Infected be the air whereon tbey ride:} So, in the first part 
of Seiimus, 1594 : 

*' Now Baiazet will ban another while, 
« And vtter curses to the concaue sk^e, 
" Which may infect the regions of the ayre,** Todd. 
Y TifnCy tbou anticipat^st my dread exploits.'"] To anticipate it 
here meant to prevent, by taking away the •pportunity . yobtuon. 

• The very firstlings — ] Firstlings^ in its prin»itive sense, i5 
the first produce or oflfsprihg. So, in Hey wood's SH'oer Jge, 

16X3; 

" The firstlings of their vowed sacrifice .*' 
Here it means the tiling first thought or done. The. word is 
used again in the prologue to Troilua and Cressida : 

** Leaps o*er the vant undjirstlings of these btoils." 

Sttereis, 
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To crown my thoughts .with acts> be it thought and 

done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace his line.® No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I *11 do, before this purpose cool: 
But no more sights P — Where arc these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 

SCENE Hi 

Fife. j1 Room in Macduff's Castle, 
JEnter Lady Macdvyv J her Son, ant/ RossB. 

L, Macd, What had he done, to make him fly the 
land? 

Rosae, You must have patience, madam. 

L, Macd. ^ He had none^ 

His flight was madness: When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors.^ 

Roaae, You know not, 

Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

• That trace bit iine."] i. e. follow, succeed in it. Thus, in 
a poem interwoven with A Courtlie Controversie ofCupi(p9 CauteU: 
^c. trantlated out of the French k2tc. by B. W. [Henry Wotton] 
4to. 1578: 

*» They trace the pleasant g^ves, 
** And ^ther floures sweete — ." 
Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of the third Book of 
Lucan, 1614: 

** The tribune's curses in like cas6 
** Said he, Hid greedy Crassus trace,** 
The old copy reads — 

" That trace him in hit line.** 
The metre, however, demands tlie omission of such unneces- 
sary expletives. Steevent. 

1 But no more sight* /] This hasty reflection is to be consi* 
dered as a moral to the foregoinff scene : 

** Tune qtuttieria scire (nefat) quern mihi, quern, tibi 
" Finem Dt dederint, Leuconoe^ nee Babylonios 
♦• Tentarif numtrotf ut melius, quicquid erit, fiati.'* 
* Our/ears do mate us traitors.'] i. e. our flight is considered 
af an evidence of o^r guilt. Steewns, 
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L. MactL Wisdom! to leave his wife^ to leave hl|» 
babes, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch i^ for the poor wren/ 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason.. 

Roaae. My dearest coz', 

I pray you, school yourself: But, for your husband^ 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season. ' I dare not speak much further ; 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves ;^ when we hold rumour 



s — — natural touch .*] Natural sensibility. He it not touched 
with natural affection, ^obnton. 

So, in an ancient MS. pUv^ entitled The Second Maidejft 
Tragedy: 

«* — How she *s beguird in him ! 
** There 's no such natural touchy search all bis bosom.** 

Stee'oeni. 
* — — the poor vsren^ &c.] The same thoug^ht occurs in The 
Third Part of King Henry VI: 

" —doves will peck, in safety of their brood. 
" Who bath not seen them (even with those wings 
** Which sometimes they have us'd in fearful flight) 
** Make war with him tliat climb'd unto their nest, 
** OiTeririg their own lives in their yoimg's defence ?'* 

Steeveme. 
» The Jits o* the 3eason.'\ The Jits of the season should appear 
to be, from the following passage in Coriolaniis, the violent dis- 
wrders of the season, its convulsions: 
** ■ but that 

** The violent Jit o^ tb* times craves it as physick." 

Steevens*, 
Perhaps the maning is,^what it v\OBtJttting to be dene in 
every conjuncture. Anonymous. 
« — — when v)e are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves f] i. e. we think ourselves inno<* 
cent, the government thinks us traitors; therefore we are irno- 
rant of ourselves. This b the ironical argument. The OjOtord 
ed itor alters it to— 

And do not know 't ourf^lve^i •— •^ 
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From what we fear/ yet know not what we fear; 

But float upon a wild and violent sea. 

Each way, and move.' — I take my leave of you: 

Shall not be long brut I '11 be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, 6r else climb upward 

To what they were before.-^My pretty cousin, 

Blessing upon you ! 

L. Macd, Fathered he is, and yet he 's fatherless* 
Roaae, I am so much a fool, should I stay longer» 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. \^Exit Rosse. 

L* Macd, Sirrah, your father 's dead i* 



But sure they did know what they said, that the state es- 
teemed them traitors. Warburton. 

Rather, when we are considered by the slate as traitors, while 
at the same time we are uncontcious of guilt; when we appear 
to others so different from what we iTally are, that we seem not 
to inow ourselves. Matone, 

^ -— ^ vsben v>e bold rumour 
From vibat nvejear,'] To bold rummtr sii^ifies to be go- 
verned by the authority of rumour. Warburton, 

I ratlier think to /»o/t/ means, in this place, to believe, as we 
say, /hold sucb a tbing to be trtief I.e. I take it, I believe it to be 
so. Thus, in Kijtg Henry V2II: 

** — — Did you not of late days hear, &c. 
«' 1 Gen. Yes, but held it not.'' 
The sense of the whole passag'e will then be : Tie times are 
cruel fiiben our fears induce us to believe, or take for granted^ lalat 
%v€ bear rumoured or reported abroad f and yet at tbe satne time, 
as v:e live under a tyrannical government vobere will /* substituted 
for law. Vie know not v)bat vae bave to fear, because vie know not 
_^ Vfben voe offend. Or : Wben voe are lea by our fears to believe every 
rumour of danger we bear, yet are not conscious to ourselves of any 
crime for wbicb we sbould be disturbed wit b tbose fears. A pas- 
«age like tliis occurs in King Jobn : 

" Possess'd with rumxmrs, full of idle dreams, 
** NotJhwwing wbat tbeyfear^ but full of fear.** 
This is the best I can make of the passage. Steevens., 
» Eaib way, and move. — ] Perhaps tlie poet wvoie-^Jnd 
^acb way move. If they floated eacb way, it was needless Id 
inform us that tliey movedr The words may have been casualty 
transposed, and erroneously pointed. Steevens. 

• SirT9h, your fatber*s dead;'] Sirrab, in our author's timf, 
was not a term of reproach, but generally used by masters to 
seivafits, parents to children, &c. So before, in this pla^^, 
q3 
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And what will you do now? How wUl. you live I 

Son, As birds doy mother. 

L, Macd, . What, with worms and flies ? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

L, Macd. Poor lurd I thou 'dst never fear the net; 
nor lime, 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are 
not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying* 

L. Macd* Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for a 
fether? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 

L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market* 

Son, Then you *ll buy 'em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak^st with all thy wit ; and yet 
i' faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. \Vas niy father a traitor, mother? 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor ^ 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors, that do so ? 

L. Macd Every one that does so, is a traitar, and 
. must be hanged. 

Son. And must they all be hanged, that swear and lie I 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them I 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools: for 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 
r Son. If he were dead, you M w^ep for him; if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should quickly 
have a new father. 

L.Macd. Poor prattler! how thou talk*at ! 

Macbeth says to bis servant, *^ Sirrah, a word with you: tttead 
thote men our pleasure ?" Malone. 
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Enter a Messenger. 

M€89. Bless 70U, fair dame! I am not .to you knovn^ 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect J 
I doubty some danger does approach you nearly : 
If you will take a homely man's advice^ 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
To do worse to you, were fell cruelty,' 
Which b too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

you I 
I dare abide no longer. [JSxfV Me8». 

L. Macd. Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; ivhere, to do hann> 
Is often laudable; to do good, sometime, 
Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To 9ay> I have done no harm ?— — What are these 
£u:es? 

Enter Murderers. 

Mur. Where is your husband? 
L. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified, 
Where such as Uiou may'st find him, 

1 '"'^•^inyaur wtaie of honour I am perfect.] i. e. I tm per* 
feetly awguainted with your rank of honour. So, in the M. book 
that treateth of the Life of Virgii, &c. hi. I. no date: " — which 
when Virgil saw, he looked inhisboke of negromancy, wherein 
he was perfit** Agwn, in Tie Play of the four /**, 1569 : 

** Pot, Then tell me this : Are you perjlt in drinking? 
** Fed. Per/it in drinking as may be wish'd by thinkmg.** 

Steevetu,. 
9 To do worse 10 yoUf were fell cruelty^'] To do vforte b 
to let her and her children be destroyed without warning. 

yohnion^ 
Mr. Edwards explains these words differently. **Todo nuorse 
ioyou (says he) signifies,— 4o fi*ight you more, by relating all 
the circumstances of your danger^ which would detain you so 
long that you couH not avoid it.** The meaninji^, however, may 
be, To do vynrn to you, not to disclose to you the perilous situa- 
tion you are in, firom a foolish apprehension of alarming you» 
would be fell cruelty. Or the messenger may only mean, to do 
more than a/omtyou by this disagreeable intetKgence,^to d^ 
yott any actual and bodily harm, wers ftU cruelty. JMone, 
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Mur. He *8 a traitorr 

Son, Thou ly*8t, thou shag-ear'd villian.'' 

Mur, What, you egg? \^Stabbing him. 

Young fry of treachery ? 

Son, He has killed me, mother : 

Huaaway, I pray you. [DxV*. Exit Lady Macd. 
crying jnurder^ andfiursued by the Murderers, 

scEj^E nr. 

England. A Room in the King^s Palace. 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff.^ 

MaL Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 

f — shag-ear'd villian.'] Perhaps we should read shag, 
hatred, for it is an abusive epitliet very often used in our ancient 
plays, &c. So, in Decker's Ifonest Wbnre, P- II, 1630.— 
«* — a sbag.batred cur.*' Again, in our author's King Henry FI, 
P. II: " — like ti sbag-bairel crafty Kem." Again, in Sir 
Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan, 1614: 

*• That sbag. haired Caicos tam'd with forts." 
And Chapman, in his translation of the 7th book of Homer, 
1598, applies the same epithet to the Greeks. Again, in the 
spurious play of King Lear, 1605: 

*' There she had set a sbaght^d murdering wretch.'* 
Again, in Barnaby Googe's version of Palingenius, 1561: 
" But sore afraid was I to meete 
" The *i6a^Aefln/ horson's home.'* 
It may be observed, that, in the seventh liiad of Homer, the 
M»^iufA»tnltf Axttiu are rendered by Arthur Hall, 1581, 
CrTeC?' ^St^[ ^""^ ^^ CYi^m^, 1611, -- .hagbair^d 

ThU emendation appears to me extremely probable. In King 
:fo^». Act V, we find « xmUar'd sauciness for ymbair'd sauci- 
ness : and we have had in this play hair instead of air. These 
two words, and the word ear, were all. I believe, in the time of 
our author, pronounced alike. See a note on Ventu and Adonit, 
p. 456, n. 5, edit. 1780, octavo. * 

♦oif'''''7**-^''T^1^T,***''„^'''''- Hence perhaps the mis- 
take. So, m Ives's Select Papere, cbiefiy relating to English 
JMtquzttee, No. 3, p. 133: *«-.and in her AeanTa circlft of 

5i Il^^^f LT'^'^i'^f . ^""^^f^'^ incarnate De^U of the 
4r^, 4to. 159^ we find m p. S7, « ehagJbeard slave," which stUl 
more strongly fupports Mr. Stccvens's emendation. However, 
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Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

as flap-eorVU used as an epithet of contempt in The Taming 
cftbe Sbrev, the old copy may be right. Malone. 

Mp. Steevens's emendation will be further confirmed by a 
reference to one of our Law Reporters. In 33 Car. I, Ch. 
Justice Rolle said it had been determined that these xwords, 
•• Where is that long-locked, tbag-haired, murdering rogue ? 
were actionable. Aleyn't Reports, p. 61. Reed, 

4 Enter Mtflcolm and Macduif.] The part of Holinshed*8 
Chronicle which relates to this play, is no more than an abridg- 
ment of John Bellenden's translation of The Noble CUrk, Hector 
Boece, imprinted at Edinbur^, 1541. For the satisfaction of 
the reader, I have inserted Uie words of tlie first mentioned 
historian, from whom this scene is almost literally taken :-^ 
'* Though Malcolme was verie sorrowfull for the oppression ojT 
his countriemen the Scots* in manner as Makdufi'e had declared, 
yet doubting whether he was come as one that ment unfeinedlie 
as he spake* or else as sent from Makbeth to betraie him, he 
thought to have some further triall, and thereupon dissembliny 
his mind at the first, he answered as foUoweth : 

*' I am trulie verie sorie for the miserie chanced to my coon^ 
trie of Scotland, but though 1 have never so great affection to 
relieve the same, yet by reason of certaine incurable vicei^ 
which reign in me, I am nothing meet thereto. First, such 
immoderate lust and voluptuous sensualitie (the abhominable 
fi;>untain of all vices) foUoweth me, that if 1 were made king of 
Scots* I should seek to defloure your maids and matrones, in 
such wise that my intemperancie should be more importable 
unto you than the bloudie tyrannic of Makbeth now is. Here- 
unto Makduffe answered : This surelie is a very euil fault, for 
manie noble princes and kings have lost both lives and kinffr 
domes for the same ; neverthelesse there are women enowm 
Scotland, and therefore follow mycounsell. Make thy selfe 
king, and I shall conveie the matter so wiselie, that thou shalt 
be satisfied at thy pleasure in such secret wise, that no man shall 
be aware thereof. 

'* Then said Malcolme, I am also the most avaritious creature 
in the earth, so that if I were king. I should seeke so manie 
waies to get lands and goods, that I would slea the most part of 
all the nobles of Scotland by surmized accusations, to the end 
I might injoy their lands, gcKxls and possesuons ; and therefore 
to shew you what mischiefe may insue on yoti through mine 
unsatiable covetousnes, I will rehearse unto you a fable. There 
was a fox having a sore place on him overset with a swarme of 
flies, that continuaUie sucked out hir bloud : and when one that 
came by and saw this manner, demanded whether she would 
have the flies driven beside hir, she answered no; for if these 
flies that are alreadie full, and by reason thereof sncke not verie 
eagerlie* should be chased awaie* other that are emplie sd4 
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Macd, Let us rather 



feUie and han^d, should Ijg^ht in their places, and siicke out 
the residue of my bloud farre more to my greevanpe than these, 
which now being satisfied doo not much annoie me. Therefore 
saith Malcolme> suffer me to remaine where I am, lest if I at- 
teine to the regiment of your realme» mine unquenchable avarice 
inay proOve such, tliat ye would thinke the displeasures which 
now frieve you, sliould seeme easie in respect or the unmeasura- 
ble outrage which might insue through my comming amongst 
you. 

*• MakdufTe to this miide answer, how it was a far woorse 
fault than the other: for avarice is the root of all mischiefe, and 
for that crime the most part of our kings have been slaine, and 
brought to their finall end. Yet notwithstanding follow my 
tounsell, and take upon thee the crowne. There is gold and 
riches inough in Scotland to satisfie thy greedie deure. Then 
said Malcolme again, I am furthermore inclined to dissimula- 
tion, telling of leasings, and all other kinds of deceit, so that I 
naturaUie rejoise in nothing so much, as to betraie and deceive 
such as put anie trust or confidence in my woords. Then sith 
there is nothing that more becommeth a prince than constancies 
▼eritie, truth, and justice, with the other laudable fellowship of 
those faire and noble virtues which are comprehended onelie in 
soothfastnesse, and that lieng utterlie overthroweth the same, 
you see how unable I am to goveme anie province or region : 
and therefore sith you have remidies to cloke and hide all the 
rest of my other vicis, I praie you find shift to cloke this vice 
amongst the residue. 

" Then said MakdufTe : «« This is yet the woorst of all, and 
there I leave thee, and therefore saie ; Oh ye unbappie and 
miserable Scotishmen, which are thus scourged with so manie ' 
ahd sundrie calamities, ech one above other ! Ye have one cur- 
sed and wicked tyrant that now reigneth over you, without anie 
right or title, oppressing you with his most Sloudie crueltie. 
This other that hath the riglit to the crowne, is so replet with 
the inconstant behaviour and manifest vices of English men, that 
he is nothing woorthie to inioy it : for by his owne confession he 
Is not onlie avaritious and given to unsatiable lust, but so false a 
traitor withall, that no trust is to be had unto anie woord he 
epeaketh. Adieu Scotland, for now t account my selfe a ba- 
rished man for ever, without comfort or consolation : and with 
these woords the brackish tears trickled downe his cheekes 
Terie abundantlie. 

" At the last, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke 
him by the sleeve, and said : Be of good comfort MakdufTe, for 
I have none of these vices before remembered, but have jested 
with thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind: for divers 
times heretofore Makbeth sought by this manner of means to 
(bring me into his hand," &o. 

iiolinshed's History tf SeoiUmd^ p. 175. Stec^en^. 
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"tHDld fast the mortal sword; and, like gpod men, 
Bestride our down-fairn birthdom :^ Each new morni 
New widows howl; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour.^ 

MaL What I believe, I '11 wail ; 

What know, believe ; and, what I can redress, 
A,s I shall find the time to friendj I will. 
What you have spoke, it muy be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest : you have lov*d him well ; 

M Btitride our down-fall'n birthdom.*] The old eopy has*-** 
d/dmnfcdl. Corrected by Dr. Johnson. Malone, 

He who can discover what is meant bv him that earnestly 
exhorts him to bestride his don»nfaU dirthclom, is at liberty to 
adhere to the present text; but it is probable that 3hakspeare 
wrote: 

^^^ Uie good men^ 

Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom— 

The aHusion is to a man from whom something valuable is 
about to be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it 
without incumbrance, lays it on the g^und, and stands over it 
with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, says 
he, lies on the ground ; let us, like men who are to fight for 
what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
defend it. This is a strong picture of obstinate resolution. So* 
Falstaff says to Hal: *' If thou see me down in the battle, and 
btitride mCt so." 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the same analogy with 
masterdom in this play, signifying the privilege* or rigbts of a 
nuuter, * 

. Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother/ let us stand over 
our mother that lies bleeding on the ground, yohn^un. 

, There is no need of change. In The Second Part of King 
ffenry IV, Morton says : 

" he doth bestride a bleeding land,*' Steevene. 

« — and yelled out 
Like syllable of dolour,'] This presents a ridiculous image. 
But what is insinuated under it is noble ; that the portents and 
prodigies in the skies, of which mention is made before, showed 
that heaven sympathised with Scotland. Warburton, 

The ridicule, I believe, is only visible to the commentator. 

Steevent,- 
^7 — — <0 fiiend*') i. e. to befriend, Steevent^ 
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He hath not touchM you yet I am young 5 but ^me- 

thing 
You may deserve of him through me ;* and wisdom^ 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
To appease an angry god. 

Ma^d. I am not treacherous. 

J^aL But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge.* But 'crave your pardon ;* 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose: 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things fouP would wear the brows of grace> 

• Tou fnay deserve of bitn through mei] The old copy 
read8«-<^i>cerne. The emendation was made by Mr. TheobalOf 
who supports it by MacduH'^s answer: 

** I am not treacherous." Malone. 
9 mmmmm, andv)hdom — ] That is, and *th wisdom. Heath, 
^ The sense of this passage is obvious^ but the constructioil 
difficulty as there is no verb to which wisdom can refer. Some- 
thing is omitted, either through the negligence of the printer, 
or probably the inadvertence of the author. If we read— 

— and think it vjitdom — 
the sense wiU be supplied; but that would destroy the metre; 
and so indeed would the insertion of any word whatever. 

JU. Maton^ 
I suspect this line to have suffered by interpolation, as well as 
omission, and that it originally ran thus : 
— — but something 
Tou may deserve through mei andwtdom is it 
To offer he. 
So, in Ktng Henry VI, P. II : 

" Now f> it manhood, vtiidom and defence.** 
Had the passage in question been first printed thus, would 
«ny reader have supposed the words " of him," were wanting to 
ihe sense ? In this play I have already noted several instances 
of manifest interpolation and omission. See notes on Act t* 
•c. iii, p. 25, li. 2, and Act III, sc v, p. 133, n. 9. Steevent, 
1 A good and virtuous nature may recoil^ 
In an imperial charge'] A fi^od mind may recede from good- 
Bess in the execution of a royal commiuion. yohnson, 
^ > — But *crave your pardon /] The old copy, without attcili- 
tion to measure, reads: 

•*— > But I shall crave your pardon, Steevene, 
s Though all things foul &c.] This is not very elesr. The 
meaning, perhaps, is this : — my suspicions cannot injure yoUf 
ifyoH he virtuouif by euffasing that a traitor ma; fut on yam 
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Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd, I have lost my hopes. 

Mai. Perchance, even there, whei*e 1 did find my 
doubts. 
"Why in that rawness^ left you wife, and child, 
(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love,) 
Without leave-taking? — I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties :— ^You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country \ 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
For goodness dares not check thee !* wear thou thy 

wrongs,*^ 
Thy title is affeei-*d!'^ — Fare thee well, lord: 



virtuout appearance. I do not say that your virtuous appearance 
proves you a traitor; for virtue tnUst ivear its praperjorm, though 
that form be counterfeited by villainy. Johnson. 

A.n expression of a similar nature occurs in Measure far 
Measure: 

** , .. Good alone 

** Is good ; without a name, vileness is so.'* M. Mason. 

^ Why in that rawness — ] Without previous provision, 
without due preparation, without maturity of counsel. 

< yobnson. 

I meet with this expression in Lyly*s Euphues, 1580, and in 
the quarto, 1608, of King Henry V: 

** Some their wives raf»ly left." Steevens, 

» For goodness dares not check thee .'] The old copy reads-*- 
dare. Corrected in the third folio. Malone, 

6 «^_« ^joear thou thy vsrongs^"] That is, Poor country, vicar thou 
thy wrongs. Johnson. 

T Thy title is affeer'd !] Afeer^d, a law term for confirm 'd. 

Pope". 

What Mr. Pope says of the law term is undoubtedly tnie ; 
but is there absolute reason why we should have recourse to it 
for the explanation of this passage ? Macduif first apostrophises 
his country, and afterwards, pointing to Malcolm, may say, 
that his title was afear*d, i. e. frighted from exerting itself. 
Throughout the ancient editions of Shakspeare, the word afraid 
18 frequently written as it was formerly pronounced, njenr*d. 
The old copy reads— 7:6e title &c. i. e. the regal title is afraid 
to assert itself. 

VOL. VII. K 
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I would not be the villian that thou think'st, 
For the whole space that 's in the tyrant's grasp. 
And the rich East to boot. 

MaL Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think, our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : But, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head. 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be? 

MaL It is myself I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted. 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 

I have, however, adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, as it 
varies, but in a single letter, from the reading of the old copy* 
See his subsequent note. Steevetu. 

If we read — The title is affeer*d, the meaning may be:—* 
Poor country, wear those thy wrongs, the title to them u legaUy 
settled by those vtbo bad the final judication of it, 

Affeerers had the power of confirming, or moderating fines 
and amercements. Toilet. 

To affeer (for so it should be lyritten) is to assess, or reduce 
to certainty. All amerciaments — that is, judgments of any 
court of justice, upon a presentment or other proceeding, that 
a party shall be amerced, or in mercy, — are by Magna Chartato 
be ajfeered by lawful men, sworn to be impartial. This is the 
ordinary practice of a Court Leet, with which Shakspeare seema 
to have been intimately acquainted, and where he might have 
occasionally acted as an affeerer. Ritton. 

For the emendation now made I am answerable. The was, 
I conceive, the transcriber's mistake, from the similar sounds of 
the and thy, which are frequently pronounced alike. 

Perhaps the meaning is, — Poor country, vtear thou thy wrongs f 
7T}y title to them is now fully estMitbed by law. Or, perhaps, he 
addresses Malcolm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs 
you suffer: thy just title to the throne is cov)*d^ has not spirit to 
establish Itself. Maione. 
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Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms*^ 

Macd, Not in the leg^onti 

Of horrid hell, can come a deiril more damnM 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

MaL I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, ' 
Sudden, malicious,^ smacking of every sin 
That has a name: But there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 
Tour matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear. 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign. ' 

Macd* Boundless intemperance* 

In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood-wink> 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclin*d. 

MaL With this, there grows, 

In my most ill-compos*d affection, mich 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house ; 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

• eonfntUu barm*.'\ So, in The Merry Wiwi of Wind^ 

tar. Act II, ^c. ii : ** — thou unconfinahle baeenest — .'* Steevem, 

• Sadden, malichtu,'] Sudden, for capricious. Warburton, 

Rather, violent, patsioDate, hasty, yobruon, 

^ Boundless intemperance —3 Perhaps the epithet— ^nrf- 
kUf which overloads the metre, was a play4K)ttse interpolatioii. 

Steevens* 
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Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeding lust:* and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : Yet do not fear j 
Scotland hath foysons^ to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own : All these are portable/ 

» growi with more pemidou* root 

Ti>an tumnter-seeding iutt /] The old copy has— summer* 
teeming. Steeven*. 

Summer '*eeminghsi;& no manner of sense : correct. 
Than *»m7w«--teeming lutt;^ — 
i.e. the passion that lasts no longer than the beat of life-, and 
which goes off in the winter of age. Warimrton. 

When I was younger, and bolder, I corrected it thus: 
Than fume, or seething lust. 
That isi than angry passion, or boiling lust. Johnson. 

Sum^mer-seeming lust, may signify lust that seems as hot afr 
summer. Steevens. 

Read— summer 'tfedf/zj". The allusion is to plants; and the 
sense is,—" Avarice is a perennial weed ; it has a deeper and 
more pernicious root than hst, which is a mere annual, and last» 
but for a summer, when it sheds its seed and decays." 

Blaeistone. 

I have paid the attention to this conjecture which 1 think if 
fiescr\'es, by admitting it into the text. Steevens. 

SiimmeT'seeming is, I believe, the true reading. In Donne's 
Poems we meet with " w inter-seemingV Malone. 

Sir W. Blackstone's elegant emendation is countenanced by 
the following passages : Thus, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
" How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
" When thus thy vices bud before thy springi'* 
And in Troilus and Cressida i 
*« — The seeded pride 
** That hath to its maturity grown up 
" In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp'dy 
" Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil 
* * To over-bulk us all .'* Henley. 

3 foyMons — } Plenty. Pope. 

It m^Vins profoisions in plenty.. So, in The Ordinary^ by Cart^ 
Wright : " New foysans byn ygraced with new titles." The 
word was antiquated in the time of Caitwright, and is by him 
put into the mouth of an antiquanr. Again, in Holinshed's 
Reign of King Benty VI, p. 1613; " — fifteene hundred men» 
and greatyo/j//» of vittels." Steevens. 

4 All these are portable,] Portable is, perhaps^ here 

used for supportable. All these vices, being balanced by your w- 
tues, may be endured. Malone. 

Portable answers exactly to a phrase now in use. Such lail» 
'ngs may be borne vii:hf or are bearable. Steevene. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



MACBETH. 197 

With other graces weighed. 

MaL But I have none : The king-becoming graces^ 
Asjustice, verity, temperance, stableness^ 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness^ 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crimen 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth.^ 

« — Nay^ bad Ipomer^ I thould 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into heU, 
Uproar the univertal peace, eonfaand 

All unity on eartb^ Msdcolm, I think, means to say, that 
if he had ability, he would change the general state of thingpsiy 
and introduce into hell, and earth, perpetual vexation, uproar, 
and confusion. HeU, in its natural state, being always repre* 
sented as full of discord and mutual enmity, in which its inha- 
bitants may be supposed to take the greatest delight, he pro- 
poses as the severest stroke on them, to pour the rweet milk of 
ctmcorrf amongst them, so as to render them peaceable and quiet, 
a state the most adverse to their natural disposition; while on 
the other hand he would throw the peaceable inhabitants of 
earth into uproar and confusion. 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought too strained an inter- 
pretation. Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour 
till that milk of human kindness, which is so beneficial to man- 
kind, into the abyss, so as to leave the earth without any portion 
of it; and that by thus depriving mankind of those humane 
affections which are so necessary to their mutual happiness, he 
will throw the whole world into confusion. I believe, however, 
the former interpretation to be the true one. 

Jxi king James's first speech to his parliament, in March 
1603^, he says, that he had ** suck'd the milk of. God's fruth 
with the milk of his nurse .*• 

The following passage in The 7W Gentlemen of Verona, 
which exhibits the reverse of this image, may be, urged in fa- 
vour of my first interpretation: 

•* If he, compact of jars, prow musical, 

** We shall have shortly discord in the spheres,^ Malone, 

I believe, all that Malcolm designs to say is,— that, if he had 
power, he would even annihilate the gentle source or principle 
of peace: pour the soft milk by which It is nourished, among 
the flames of hell, which could not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Ifacbeth has already observed that lier husband was 
^ too full of the milk of human kindness." Steeveas, 
e2 
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Macd. > O Scotland! Scotland I 

Mai, If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 
I am as I have spoken.. 

Macd, Fit to govern I 

No, not to live.— O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant* bloody-scepter'd, 
When Shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs*d, 
And does blaspheme his breed ?— Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen, that bore the«j 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she livcd.^ Fare thee well! 
'J'hese evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself. 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here I 

Mai, Macduff, this noble passiony. 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
W^ip'd the black scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these tr^dns hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste :^ But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to the direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself> 
For strangers to my nature. 1 am yet 
Unknown to woman j never was forsworn ; 

8 — — an untitled tyrant — ] Thus, in Chaucer's Manciplcyt 
Tale: 

" Right so betwix a titleles tiraunt 
" And an outlawe." Stecven*. 
t Died every day she iived'] The expression is borrowed from 
tlie sacred writings : " 1 protest by your rejoicing which I have 
in Christ Jesus, / die daily** Malone. 

J. Davies, of Hereford, in his Epigram on— ^ proud lying 
Dyer^ has the same alhision : 

** Yet (like the mortifide') Ue dyes to live.** 
To die unto «*«, and to live unto righteotttne**, are phrases em- 
ployed in our Liturgy, Steeveru. 

> Frmn over-credulout baete:'] From o/^r -hasty credulitv. 
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SibaPcely bave coveted what was mkie own ; 

At no tinie broke my faith ; would not betray 

The devil to his fellow ; and dcliiifht 

No less in truths than, life : my first false speaking 

Was this upon myself: What. I am truly, 

Is thinp, and my poor country's, to command: 

Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach,* 

Old Si ward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

All ready at a poitit,^ was setting forth : 

Now we '11 together ; And the chance, of goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel l^ Why are you silent? 

Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once» 
'Tis hard to reconcile* 

Enttr a Doctor. 

Mai, Well ; more anon.—- Comes the king forth, I 
pray you? 

• — thy btre-approacb,'] The old copy has — tbey here* 
Corrected by the editor of the second foUo. Matone. 
1 — len thousand iiiarlihtfien. 
Ail ready vit a point,] At a point, may mean all ready at 
a time ; but Shakspeare meant more : He meant both time and 
place, and certainly wrote : 

A/i ready at appoint, — — 
i. e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. Warburton* 
There is no need of change. ' Johnson. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B I, c. ii: 

** A faith le«se Sarazin all arm'd to point. ^* Malone, 
^ B _. jijid ii6tf.chance» of goodness, 

Be like our vfarr anted (fuarreW\ The chance of goodneti, 
as it is commonly read, conveys no sense. If there be not some 
more important error in the passage, it should at least be point- 
ed thus : 

— and the chance, of goodnesSf 

Be like our Hi: arr anted quarrel!'—'-^ ^^.^ 

That is» may the event be, of the goodness of heajeart?''© 
Justltia divina^J answerable to the cause. ^^^^^ 

. Mr. Heath conceives the sense of the p^saiT^ to be rather 
this: And may the success tf tbt^tf gocvJ^si, vhich is about to 
exert itself in my behalf, be.such^g^s^ffiay be Ci^ual to the justice of 
Wy quarrel. ^„^ -'* 

But I am incUned to believe that Shakspeare. wrote : 
. ■ ^ and the chance, O goodness^ 
. ---' * Be like our warranted quarrel ! 

Thi»' so^e t)f his transcribers wrot^ with ft small o, which 
another imagined to mean of '. If we adopt this reading, the^ 
^nse will He : And O thou sovereign goodness, to vhom vie rum 
4tffcal^ may our fortune anrwcr to our gausc* yobntm* 
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Doct. Ay, sir: there arc a crew of wretched ^uls. 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces^ 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch. 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

Mai, I thank you, doctor. 

lExit Doct* 

Macd. What 's the disease he means? 

Mai. 'Tiscaird the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ;^ 
Hanging a golden stamps about their necks, 

3 — — conviiteet — ] i. e. overpowers, subdues. See p. 74^ 
n. 8. Steeven*. 

4 The mtre despair of turgery^ becuretf^ Dp. Percy, in his 
notes on The Northumberland ff^usbold Book, says, " that our 
ancient kings even in those dark times of superstition, do not 
seem to have affected to cure the king's evil. — This mira- 
culous g^t was left to be claimed by the Stuarts; our ancient 
Plantagenets were humbly content to cure the cramp." In this 
asserUon, however, the learned editor of the above curious 
volume has been betrayed into a mistake, by relying too im- 
plicitly on the authority of Mr. Anstis. The power of curing 
tiie king's evil was claimed by many of the Plantagenets. Dr. 
Borde, who wrote in the time of Henry the Vlllth, says ** The 
kynges of En^and by the power that God hath given to them 
dothe make sicke men whole of a svcknes called the Kyng^t 
Evyll,^* In Laneham's Account of toe Entertainment at KeneU 
north Castle, it is said, ** — and also by her highness [Q. Efiza- 
beth] accustomed mercy and charitee, nyne cured oithe peyn- 
ftii &*><! dangerous diseaz called the Kin^e Ewl, for that kings 
and queens '^f this realm without oother medsin, (save only by 
handfing and prayer) only doo it." Polydore Virgil asserts the 
same; and Will. Tooker, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
published a book on this subject, an account of which is to He 
seen in Dr. Douglas's treatise, entitled The Criterion, p. 191. 
See DodBley*8 Colkcthn of old Plays, Vol. XII, p. 428, edit. 
X780. Reed, 

' — - a goldei^ itimip &c.] This was the coin called an 
4v\geL So, Shskspesre, in The Mtrchmt of Fenice .- 
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Put on with holy prayers : and *tis spoken^ 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction.* With this strange virtue. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne. 

That speak him full of grace. 

Enter RossE. 
Macd, Sec, who comes here J 

MaL My countryman; but yet I know him noU^ 

*' A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

"- Stamped in goid, but that 's insculp'd upon.'* 

The value of the coin was ten shillings. SteeveM* 

• and*tU spoken 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing i^ediction.'] It must be owned, that ShalK 
speare is often guilty of strange absurdities in point of history 
and chronology. Yet here he has artfully avoided one. He 
had a mind to bint, that a cure of the evil was to descend to 
the successors in the royal line, in compliment to James the 
First. Bat the Confessor was the first tvho pretended to the 
gift: How then could it be at that time generally spoken of, 
that the gift was hereditary ? This he has solved by telling u» 
that Edward had the gift of prophecy along with it. Warburton, 

Dr. Warburton here invents an objection, in order to solve it. 
** The Confessor (says he) was the first who pretended to thia 
gift : how then could it be at that time generally spoken of, that 
tiie gift was hereditary? This he [Shakspeare] has solved, by 
telling us that Edward had the gift of prophecy along with it." 
But Sbakspeare does not say, that it was hereditarj' in Edward, 
or, in other words, that he had inherited this extraordinary 
power from his ancestors f but that " it was generally spoken^ 
that he leaves the healing benediction to svecetuivg kings:*' and 
such a rumour there might be in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, (supposing he had such a gpft) without his having tho 
gift of prophecy along with it. 

Sbakspeare has merely transcribed what he found in Holin- 
shed, without the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed to 
him : " As hath beene thought, he was inspired with the gift 
of prophesie, and also to have had the gift of healing infirmities 
and diseases. He used to helpe those that were vexed with the 
disease commonlie called the Kinfr*s Evil, and left that virtue as 
it were a portion of inheritance unto his successors^ the kings of 
this realme." Holinshed, Vol. I, p. 195. Malone. 

f My countryman t but yet I know him not."^ Malcolm dis* 
covers Rosse to be his country-man, while he is yet at some 
distance from him, by his dress* 1 bis circumstance losesi xt;$ 
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Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mil. I know him now: Good God, betimes remoVfc 
The means that make us strangers ! 

Bosse, Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ro§se. Alas, poor country^ 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be caird our mother, but our grave: where nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 

air,' 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy ;^ the dead man^s knell 
Is there scare* ask'd, for who ; and good men*s live^ 
Expire before the flowers in their caps,^ 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation! 

Too nice, and yet too true I* 

Mai. What is the newest griefl 

JRosse* That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 

propriety on cor sta^e, as all the characters «re uniformly re- 
presented in English habits. Steevent, 

• — — rent the air,"] To rent is an ancient verb, which hsf 
been long a^ disused. So, in Ca^ar andPomfey, 1607: 
" With rented biur and eyes besprent with tears.** 

Steeven^* 
Again, in The Legend ^ Orpheui and Evrydicet 1597: 

•* While with his fingers he his haire doth rent** MaUme, 
^ A modem ec^tatyf] That is, no more regarded than tho 
contorsions that fanatics throw themselves into. The author 
was thinking of those of his own times. Warhw^on, 
I believe modem is only foolish or trifling, yohnscn. 
Modern is generally used by Shakspeare to signify trite, com,' 
monf as « modem instances/' in At you Like it, &c. &c. See 
Vol. V, p. 59, n. 4. Steevent. 

Ecttaty is used by Shakspeare for a temporary alienatioQ of 
mind. Malone. 

1 Expire before the flower* in their cape A So, in AU*a Well 
that End, Welh ^J » 

" — whose constancies 
" Expire before their fashions.'* Steevent, 
« Too nice, mdyet too fr«*/] The redundancy of this hemigk 
tick induces me to believe our author only wiote^- 
*\TooniC€,ytttrue/ Steevem, 
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^lach mmute teems a new one. 

M^icd, ^ How does my wife ? 

jios^e. Why, well.* 

Macd. And all my children ?^ 

RoMc. Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not battcr'd at their peace? ^ 

Ro*€€. No; they were well at peace, when I did 
leave them. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech ; How goea 
it? 

Ro9Bc, When I came hither to transport the tiding^^ 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witnessM the rather, 
Forthat I saw the tyrant's power a-foot: 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Wou d create soldiers, make our women fight. 
To doff their dire distresses/ 

Mai, Be it their comforts 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men; 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. 

RoM€. 'Would 1 could answer 

This comfort with the like! But I have words, 
That would be howTd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch them.^ 

Macd. What concern theyf 



s Wby^ fvefL^-^^Weil <oo.] So» in Antony and Cleopatra .• 

•• We use 

*• To say, the dead are v>eU,^ Steevene. 

4 ^,^>^ children ?'\ Children is, in this place, used as a tn« 
•yllable. So, in The C&medy cf Error* .- 

" There arc the parents to these children.^ 
See note on this passage. Act V. Sieevem. 

* To ^W their dire dinrettu.l To doffia to do off, tofint off. 
See King John, Act III, sc. i. Steeven*. 

* — — *h(mld not latch them,'] Thus tlie old copy, and 
rightly. To latch any thins;, is to lay hold of it. So, ia the- 
prologue to Gower, Be Cdfdeuione Jmantu, lSS4i 

** Hereof for that tnei woldea /ocoe, 
«* With such dureMc/' fcc* 
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The general cause? or is it a fee-grief/ 
Due to some single breast f 

Roaae, No mind, that 's honesty 

But in it shares some woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, If it be mine^ 

Keep it not from me, quickly let nae have it. 

Roaae, Let not your ears despise my tongue for eyei;^ 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humph ! I guess at it. 

Roase. Your castle issurpriz'd; your wife, and babei|, 
Savagely slaughtered: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murder'd decr^* 



Again, B. I, fol. 27: 

«* When that he Galathe besoug^ht 
** Of love, which he maie not latched* 
Aeain, in the first Book of Ovid's MetamorpbotU, as trans* 
lated by Golding: 

" As though he would, at everie stride, betweene hi9 
teeth hir iatcb.** 
Again, in the eig'hth Book: 

'* But that a bough of chesnut-tree, thick^leaved, by 

the way 
*« Did latch it," &c. 
To latch (in the North country dialect) signifies the same as 
to catcb. Steevens. 

* fee-grief^'] A peculiar sorrow; a grief that hath a 

singfle owner. The expression is, at least to our ears, very 
tiarsh. yobnaon. 

So, in our author's Lover** Complaint: 

" My woefiil self that did in (reedom stand, 
" And was my own Jee-simpte** Malone. 
It must, I think, be allowed that, in both the foregoing in- 
stances, the Attorney has been guilty of a flat trespass on the 
Poet. Steevent. 

» Were, on the aaarry of tbe^e murdered deer,'\ ^arry is a 
term used both in bunting andfalconry. In both sports it means 
the game after it Is killed. So, in Massinger's Guardian: 
** ' he strikes 

*' The trembling bird, who even in death appears 
•* Proud to be made his quatryV 
Again, in an ancient MS. entitled 7%e Boie of Huntyng that 
^ cleped Mi^atcr of Game : « While that the huntyng le8teth> 
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To Jwid the death of you. 

Mat. Memlul heaven !— 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your l)rows ;* 
Give sorrow words :• the grief, that does not speak,^ 
Whispers the o*er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macd, My children too ? 

Rosse, Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence I 

My wife kill'd too ? 

JRosse, I have said. 

Malm Be comforted: 



should caites go !ro place to place to bringe the deer to the 
guerre,** &c. *• to kepe the querre, and to make ley it on a rowe, 
al the hedes o way, and every deerea feet to other's bak, and 
the hertes should be leyde on a rowe, and the rascaile by hem- 
selfe in the same wise. And the! shiild kepe that no man come 
in the guerre til the king come, safe the maister of the game." 
It appears, in short, that the g-ame was arranged in a hollow- 
square, within which none but privileged persons, such as had 
claims to the particular animals they had killed, were permit- 
ted to enter. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the term quarry. 

Steevem. 
» — - 7ie*er pull your bat upon your brcms;^ The same 
thought occurs in the ancient ballad of Northumberland betrayed 
by Douglas : 

•* Se pulled bh ban owr his browe, 
«* And in his heart he was full woe," &c. 
Again: * 

<* Jamey bit ban pull*d over bis brow,'*' &c. Steevens, 

1 -^— tbe grief i that dees not speaJt,"] So, in Vittoria CoronUia* 
na, 1612: 

" Those are the kiWing griefs which dare not speak** 
Curie leves loquuntur, ingentes stupenS. 

Again, in Greene's old bl. I. novel, entitled The Tragicall His^ 
tory ofFaire Bellora^ 

*• Light sorrowes often speake, 
*• When great the heart in silence breake." Steevens. 
In Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond, 1595, we have the like 
Antiment : 

** Striving to tell his woes words would not come % 
** For light cares speak, when mighty griefs are dombe.'* 

Heed. 
So, in Venua and Adonis : 

** ^— the heart hath treble wrong, 
" When itisbarr'd the aidance of the tongue." Moloney 
VOL. VXl. » 
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Let 's make us medicines of our great revengey 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macd. He has no children. ^-^-•All my pretty ones? 

< He bat no children.^ It has been observed by an anonymou9 
erltick, that this is not said of Macbeth, who had children, but of 
Malcolm, who» having none, supposes a father can be so easily 
comforted, yobruon. 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not, 
by retaliation, revenge the murder of his children, because 
Macbetli had none himself; or that if he had any, a father's 
feelings for a father would have prevented him from the deed. 
I know not from what passage we are to infer that Macbeth 
had children alive. Holinshed's Chronicle does not, as I re- 
member, mention any. The same thought occurs again in 
King yobn : 

•* He talks to me that never bad a son. 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

** You have no children : butchers, if you had, 

** The thought of them would have stir'd up remorse.** 

Steevens, 
The passage, quoted from King yobn^ seems in favour of 
the supposition that these words relate to Malcolm. 

That Macbeth had children at some period, appears from 
what lady Macbeth says in the first Act: ** I have given 
suck," &c. 

I am still more strongly confirmed in thinking these words 
relate to Malcolm, and not to Macbeth* because Macbeth bad 
a son then alive» named Lulah, who afler his father's death was 
proclaimed king by some of his friends, and slain at Strathbol. 
gie, about four months after the battle of Dunsinane. See For- 
dun. Scoti'Chron, L. V, c viii. 

Whether Shakspeare was apprised of this circumstance, 
cannot be now ascertained ; but we cannot prove that he was 
unacquainted with it. MaUme. 

My copy of the Scoti^Chronicon (Goodall's edit. Vol. p. 252,) 
affords me no reason for supposing that Lulah was a son of 
Macbeth. The words of Fordun are : — ** Subito namque pwst 
mortem Machabedx convenerunt quidam ex ejus parentela 
sceleris hiijusmodi fautores, suum consobrinum, nomine Lulab^ 
ignomine fatuum, ad Sconam ducentes, et impositum sede 
regali constituunt regem,'' &c. Nor does Wyntown, in his 
Cronjiil so much as hint that this mock-monarch was the immc* 
diate offspring of his predecessor : 

** Eftyre all this, that ilke yhere, 

** That this'Makbeth was browcht "on here, 

•* Lulawcb fule ras, and he 

** As kyng regnyd monethis thre. 

" This Malcolme gert sla hvm svne 

'« Wyth-in the land of Straybolgyne." B. VI, 47, &c. 
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Did you say, all ?— O, hell-kite !— All ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop F^ 

Mai. Dispute it like a man.^ * 

Macd, I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man ; 
I cannot but remember sufch things were. 
That were most precious to me.— Did heaven look on^ 
And would not take their part? Sinful MacduiT, 
They were all struck for thee I naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls :* Heaven rest them now J 

Mai, Be this the whetstone of your sword: let 
grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes^ 

And braggart with my tongue I But, gentle heaven, 

Cut short all intermission ;® front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too l^ 

It stiU Hferefore remains to be proved that ** Macbeth bad a 
Bon then afive.*' Besides, we have been already assured, by 
himself, on the authority of the Witches, p. 150, that his sceptre 
would pass away into another family, ** /w ton of bis succeeding.**^ 

Steevens, 
3 At one fill swoop ?] Svioop is the descent of a bird of prey 
on his qusrry. So, in Tbe White Devil, 1612 : 

*' That she may take away all at one sHsoop** 
Again, in Tbe Beggar's Bush, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
** -^— no star prosperous ! 
"AU at a «woo/>." . 
It is frequently, however, used by Dra^iion, in his Pofyolbion, 
to express the swift descent of rivers. Steevens. 

* Dispute it like a man.'] i. e. contend with your present sor- * 
row like a man. So, in Taelftb Nigbt, Act IV, sc. iii : 

** For though my soul disputes well with my sense," &c. 
. Again, in Romeo and yuliet : 

•* Let me dispute with thee of thy estate." Steevens, 

« Sinful Macduff, 

They were all struck for tbee.^ &c.] See the prophet Isaiab, 
c» liii> V- 5. Harris, 

* Cut sbort all intermission;] i* e. all pause, all intervening 
time* So, m King Lear: 

** Delivered letters, spite of intermission," Steevens, 
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-^fl/. This tune* goes inanl)!^ 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking,* and the powers above 
Put on their instruments.^ Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. lExeunt: 



ACTV SCENE I. 

Dunsinane. Jl Room in the Cattle* 
Xnter a jyoctor of Fhyaicky and a waiting GenHevrortidJOk* 
Boct. I have two nights watched with you, but can 



' if he 'scape. 



Meaven forgive him toof\ That is, if he eseape my vcn- 
l^eance, let him escape that of H«aven also. 

An expression noarty similar occurs in The Cbancttt where 
Petruchio, speaking of the Diike, says : * 

** He scap'd me yestemig^ht ; which if he dare 
** Again adventure for, heaven pardon him! 
** I shall, with all my heart,** M. Mason. 
The meaning, I believe, is, — If heaven be so unjust as to let 
hira escape my vengeance, I am content that it should proceed 
still further in its injustice, and to impunity in this world add 
forgiveness hereafter. Malone. 

• TAwtune — ] The folio reads — ^Thisr/me. 7Vn^isRowe*s 
emendation. Steevent. 

The emendation is supported by a former passage in this play, 
where the word is used in a similar manner: 
" Macb, Went it BOt so ? 
«* Banq. To the self-same tune and words." Malone* 

• I Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, &c."| See St. John's Revelation, c. xiv, 
V. 15. Harris, 

^ "Put on their instruments. "l i. e. encourage, thrust forward 
us their instruments against the tyrant. So, in King Itear, Act 
I, sc. iv : 

** That you protect this course, said put it on 

** By your allowance.** 
Again, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Jliad: 

« For Jove makes Trojans instruments, and virtually thea 

«* Wield* arms himself." Steevem, 
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perceive no truth in your report. When was it she 
last walked f. 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the field,^ I have 
seen her rise from herbed^ throw her night-gown upon 
her^ unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct» A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watch- 
ing .-^In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, have 
you heard her say ? 

Gent, That, 'sir, which I will not report after her. ' 

JDoct, You may, to me: and 'tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, iior any^ one: having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. 



* Since his majesty went into the field,] This is one of Shak- 
speare's oversights. He forgot that he had shut up Macbeth in 
Dunsinane, and surrounded him with besiegers. That he could 
net go into tJbeJleld, is observed by himself with splenetic im- 
patience : 

** ' our castle's strength 

** Will lau^h a siege to scorn. Here let them lie 
^' Till famme and the ague eat them up. 
*• Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
*• JFe might have met them, dareful, beard to beard, 
•* And beat them, backward home.''* 
It is clear also, from other passages, that Macbeth *s motions 
bad long been circumscribed by the walls of his f<>rtress. 

The truth may be, that Shakspeare thought the spirit of lady 
Macbeth could not be so effectually subdued, and her peace of 
mind so speedily unsettled by reflection on her guilt, as during 
the absence of her husband : 

-^— deserto jacuit dumfrigida lecto. 
Bum, queritur tardos ire relicta dies. 
For the present change in her disposition, therefore, our poet 
(though in the haste of finishing his play he forgot his plan) 
might mean to have provided, by allotting her such an interval 
of solitude as would subject her mind to perturbation, and dis- 
pose her thoughts to repentance. 

It does not appear, from any circumstance within the com- 
pass of this drama, liiat she had once been separated from her 
husband, after his return from the victory over Macdomvald, 
and the king of Norway. Steevens. 
S 2 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, tffith a Tafierm 
Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise; an<f/ 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 

Doct, How came she by that light? 

Gent, Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 
continually ; *tis her command. 

Doct, You see, her eyes iare open.* 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut.* 

Doct, What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gent* It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands ; ' I have known her continue 
in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here *s a spot^ 

Doct, JHark, she speaks : I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M, Out, damned spott out, I sayt — Onej 
Two;** Why, then *tis time to do 't:-^— Hell is mur* 

3 — ^ her eyes arc open.] So, in The Tempest. '^ 
*• This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
** With eyes wide o/w»," &c. Steevens. 
* Ajt but their tense is shut,'] The old copy has — are shut;: 
and so the author certainly wrote, though it sounds very harshly' 
to our ears. So apain, in his 112th Sonnet t 

" In so profound abysm I throw all care 
" Of others' voices, that my adder's sense 
** To critick and to flatterer stopped are.** Malone, 
In the Sonnet our author was compelled to sacrifice grammar 
to the convenience of rhyme. In the passage before us, he wa» 
free from such constraint. 

What, therefbre, should forbid us to read, with the present 
text?— . 

Ayy but their sense is shut. Steevens, 

8 Tet here *s a spot.^ A passage somewhat similar occurs iR 
Webster's Victoria Corombona, &c. 1612 : 
« ' Here 's a white hand ^ 

" Can blood so soon be wash'd out ?" 
Webster's play was published in 1612. Shakspeare*s in 162^ 

Steevens, 
• „^^Oner Two^"] Macbeth doea not, previously to tiie 
murder, mention the hour at which lady Macbeth is to strike 
upon the bell, which was to be the signal for his going into Dun- 
can's chamber to execute his wicked purpose ; but it seems thAt 
lady J^acbeth is now thinking of the moment when she rang 
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Ityl't — Fy, mylopd^ fy! a soldier, and afearM? What 
need we feaf who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account ?— Yet who would have thought the 
old man to have had so much blood in him ?^ 

Docu Do you mark that? 

Lady. M. The thane of Fife had a wife; Where is 
she now ?— .What, will these hands ne'er be clean ?-— 
No more o' that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar 
all with this starting*^ 

Doct, Goto, goto; you have known what you should 
not 

Gent, She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that : Heaven knows what she has known* 



the bell; and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed was 
perpetrated. This agrees with the scene that immediately pre- 
cedes the murder, but no\ with that which follows it. Sea 
p. 104, n. 7. Malone, 

f Htrll U murky !] Murfy is dari. So, in The Tempest 

Act IV, sc. i: 

** the fnurkiett den 

•* The most opportune place," &c. 
Lady Macbeth is acting over, in a dream, the business of the 
murder of Duncan, and encouraging- her husband as when 
awake. She, therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of 
hell to one whose conscience she saw was too much alarmed 
already for her purpose. She certainly imagines herself here 
talking to Macbeth, who, (she supposes) had just said. Hell i* 
fnuriy, (i. e. hell is a dismal place to go to in consequence of 
such adeed) and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice. 
Heil it murky J — Fy, 7ny lord^fyf a soldier ^ and afear'd? 
This explanation, I think, gives a spirit to the passage, which 
has hitherto appeared languid, being perhaps misapprehended 
by those who placed a full point at the conclusion of it. 

Steevent* 
« — v:bo would have thought the old m^n to have had so 
much blood in him?"] Statius, in a passage already quoted, 
speaking of the sword by which an old man was slain, calls it 
egentem, sanguinis ensem.; and Ovid, [Met. L.VII,] describing 
a wound inflicted on a superannuated ram, has thejsame circum- 
stance: 

'* guttura cultro 

** Fodit, et exiguo maculavit sanguine ferrum ." Steevensi^ 
9 __ you fnar all Huith this star ting. "Y Alluding to the 
terrors of Macbeth, when the Ghost broke m on the festivity of 
the banquet. Steevens* 
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Lady. M. Here's the smell of the blood still: aSTthc'' 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Doct. What a sigh is there I- The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom^ 
for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well, — 

Gent, Tray God, it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice: Yet I 
have known those which have walked in their sleepy 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady. A/. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
look not so pale :— I tell you yet again, Banquo *a 
buried ; he cannot cpme out of his grave. 

Doct, Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there 's knocking at the 

gate.^ Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; 

What's done, cannot be undone: To bed, to bed, to 

bed. \^Exit Lady Macb. 

Doct, Will she go now to bed? 

Gent, Directly. 

Doct, Foul whisperings are abroad : Unnatural deed* 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine, than the physician.— 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And still keep eyes upon her: — So, good night: 
My mind she has mated,^ and amazM my sight: 



1 To bed, to bed; there *s knocking at the gate.'] Lady Mac- 
beth, in her sleep, is talking of Duncan's murder, and recalls 
to her mind the circumstance of the knocking at the g^te jiist 
after it. A, C, 

« My mind she bo* mated ,] Astonished, confounded . 

{ yobtuon. 

The expression is taken from cbeu-playing : 
" — that so young a warrior 
*• Should bide the shock of such approved knightSf 
** As he thia day hath matched and matedxjoo.^* 

Soliman and Fernda. 
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I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor. lExeumt. 



SCENE 11. 

llhe Country near Dunsinane. 

Enter J vnth Drum and Colours^ Memteth, CathnesHj 
Angus, Levox, and Soldiers. 

Ment» The English power is near, led on by Malcolm^ 
His uncle Siward,^ and the good Macduff. 



" ^— — woman, 

*' Worse than Medusa mateth all our minds.** 

Oriartdo Furioto^ by R. Greene, 1599* 

" Not mad, but mated." Comedy of Errort, 
In the following instances, (both taken from the ancient 
netrical romance of Tie Samdon of Jiaiyloyne, MS.) the allu* 
sion to chess is still more evident ; 

•* The cUkes there so develye d^pe 

•« Thai held them selfe chek mate** P. T, 

** Richard raught him with a ban* of brat 

" That he caught at the gate i 

*' He brake his legges, he cryed alas, 

" And felle alle cM mate** Steevens.' 
Scory, in the commendatory verses prefixed to Drayton's 
^eroicall EpUtlety makes use of this phrase, and exactly m the 
same sense : 

** Yet with these broken reliques, m€tted nund^ 

'^ And what a justly-grieved thought can say." 

. ' . iST. Wiu'te. 

Our author, as well as his contemporaries, seems to have used 
the word as explained by Dr. Johnson. Mr. Pope supposes 
mated to mean here conquered or subdued,- but that clearly is not 
the sense affixed to it by Shakspeare ; thougrh the etymology, 
supposing the expression to be taken from cbess-plajing^ might 
favour such an interpretation. •* Cum subUtis gregariis ag^tur 
regis de vita et sanguine, sic cum nulla est elabendi via, nullum 
subterfugium, qui vicity mate, inquit, quasi matadof i. e. 
occisus, killed, amater, [Hispan.] occidere.** Minshieu's Dict. 
in V. Mate. 

The original word was to mnate, which Bullokar, in his Ex* 
petitory gvo. 1616, explains by the words, " to dismay, to make 
afraid:" so that matey as commonly used by our old writers, 
has no reference to chess-playing. Malone. 

^ Mis uncle Sinardy'] ** Duncan had two sons (says Holin* 
4ied} by his wifei who ^iras the daughter of Shoardt E<trl of 
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Revenges bum in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man.^ 

Ang, Near Bimam wood 

Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coming. 

Cath. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother^ 

Ltn, For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's son, 
And many unrough youths,* that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Menu What does the tyrant? 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say, he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate him; 
Do call it valiant fury ; but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule.<> 



ITortbumberland,**. See* honrever, a nMe on the Perwtue Drm* 
tnatis. Steevem, 

4 Excite the mortified man.'] Mr. Theobald will needs ex- 
plain this expression. ** It mean* (says he) the man vjJbo ba» 
abandoned bim^elfte de*pair, vsbo bas no spirit or retolution left?* 
And, to support this sen^e of mortified m^n, he quotes mortijied 
spirit in anotjier place. But, if this was the meaning, Shak* 
speare had not wrote tbe mortijied man, but a mortijied m,an. 
In a word, by tbe mortijied man, is meant a religious; one who 
who has subdued bis passions, is dead to the world, has aban« 
doned it, and all tlie affairs of it: an Ascetic. Warburton, 
So, in Monsieur D*Oliw, 1606: 

" He like a mxntijied hermit sits." 
Again, in Green's Never too late 1616: /• I perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified m,an,^ 
Again, in JLow^s Labour's Lost, Act I, sc i : 
, ** My loving lord, Dumain is mortified g 
** The grosser manner of this world's delights 
•* He throws upon the gross world's baser slaves," &c. 

Steevens. 
^ — unrough yoittbs,'] An odd expression. It means 
smooth' faced, unbearded. Steenena, 
See Tbe Tempest.- 

** — till new-bom chins 
«• Be rougb and razorable." 
Again, in King yobn : 

•* This unbair*d sauciness, and boyish troops^ 
« The kin^ doth smile at." Malone. 
f Be cannot buckle bis distempered cause 
WiUiin tbe belt of rule.} The tame metaphor occurs in 
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-^^S* Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his. hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command. 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Dang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment. Who then shall blame 

His pesterM senses to recoil, and start, 
'When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there ?^ 

^«^^- Well, march we on^ 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
^feet we the medecin^ of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge. 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds.* 
Make we our march towad Bimam. 

\Exevnt^ marchings 

' SCENE III. 
Dunsinane* A Room in the Castle^ 
-Ewrer Macbeth, Doctor, and AHendantB. 
Macb. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all:* 

Troilut and.Crjssfida: 

** And. buckU in a waist most fathomless." SteeveM, 
' When all that is viitbin bim does condemn 
l^^lfifor being tbere?] That is, when all the faculties of 
the mmd are employed in self-condemnation, yobnaon. 

* "! — ^/^* medicin — .] i. e. physician. Shakspeare uses this 
^?/I iH^^. ®™'"'"^ gender, where Lafeu. speaks of H«len ia 
Al^a Well tbat Ends Well; and Florizel, in The Winter's Tcde. 
calls Camillo «• the medecin of our house." Steevais. 

» To dew tbe sovereign JU^er^ &<c.] Thisf uncommon veri> 
occurs \x\Loqk. abtfutjfou, 16Q0: 

•« Devfing your princely hand, with pity's tears-'* 
Again, in Spencer's Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. viii: 

•* DewV with her drops of bounty soveraigno." Steevetu, 
1 Bring me no more reports i Sec] 7b// w<? not any more of 
nescrtumss^Let all n^ subjects Ua^ m$ .--^ atn^a/c till &r 

yobnson* 
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Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, • 
I cannot taint with fear. What *si the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, pronounc'd me thus :* 
Fear not^ Macbeth ; no man^ that 'a bom o/womait, 

Shall eW have fiower on thee^ Then fly, false tiianes, 

And mingle with the English epicures :* 

4 All mortal consequents, pronounced me thu*:'\ The old copy 
reads — 

All mortal consequences, have pronounfd me thus. 

But the line must orig-inally have ran as I have printed it:— 
Cun-enf*, consequent*, occurrenf*, injfredienf*, &c. are alwayf 
8pelt, in the ancient copies of our author's plays, ** currency, 
consequence, occurrence, ingredience," &c. Steevens, 

3 .^..on tbee ] Old copy — wj&on. Steevent, 

4 — English epicures .•] The reproach of epicurism, Ott 
which Mr. Theobald has bestowed a note, is nothing more than 
a natural invective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
against those who have more opportunities of luxury, yobnson. 

Of the ancient poverty of Scotland, the following mention is 
made by Froissart, Vol. II, cap. iii: " They be lyke wylde and 
savage people— they dought ever to lese that they have, for it is 
a poore country. And when the Englysshe men maketh any 
roode or voyage into the countrey, if they thynke to lyve, they 
must cause their prbwsion and vitayle to followe theym at their 
backe, for they shall fynde nothyng in that countrey," &c. 

Shakspeal*, however, took the thought from Holinshed, p. 
179 and 180, of his Hilary of Scotland: " — the Scotish 
people before had no knowledge nor understanding of fine fare 
or riotous surfet; yet after they had once tasted the sweet poi- 
soned bait thereof &c.— those superfluities which came into the 
realme of Scotland with the Englisbmen** &c. Again: " For 
roanie of the people abhoirin^ the riotous manners and super- 
fluous gormandizing brought m among them by the Englysbe* 
men, were willing inough to receive tms Donald for their king, 
trusting (because he had beene brought up in the Isles, with 
old customes and manners of their ancient nation, without tast 
of English likerous delicates), they should by his seuere order in 
gouemcment recouer agame the former temperance of their 
old progenitors ." The same historian informs us, that in those 
ages the Scots eat but once a day, and even then very sparingly. 
It appears from Dr. Johnson's journey to the Western Island of 
Scotland, that the natives bad neither kail nor brogties, till they 
were taurfit the art of planting the one, and making the other, 
by the soldiers of Cromwell; and yet king James VI, in his 
7th parliament, thought it necessary to fonu aa act " agaiost; 
4mperfluoi» basqaeting.'' Sttevau. 
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The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sagg with doubt,' nor shake with fear. 

£nier a Servant. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream- fac'd loon !^ 
Where got'st thou that godse look?^ 

Serv There is ten thousand — 

Mctcb^ Geese, villian? 

Serv, Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy.' What soldiers, patch ?^ 

9 Shall never sagg voitb doubt^'] To sag, or twa^, ia to sink 
^own by its own weight, or by an overload. See Jumus's 
Etjinologicon. It is common in' Staffordshire to say, ** a beam 
in a building taga^ or bas tagged** Toilet. 
So, ih the 16th Soi^ of Drayton's PolyolbUmi 

*** This said, the aged Street 9ag'd%?Ld\y on alone.*^ 
Drayton is personi^ing one of ttie old Roman ways. 
Again^ in The Mhfortune* of Arthur^ 1587 : 

'* The more his state iuid tattering empire iagget, 

Steeveru. 
Again, in Wtta, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: '* He tooke ex- 
ceptions to his traveller's bag, which he wore sagging down his ' 
bellv before " Malane, ^ 

• — loon!'\ At present this word is only used in Scotland, 
and si^ifies abase fellow. So, in Marlowe's tragedy of King 
£d'aardII,lS9S: 

" For shame subscribe ! and let the lotvne depart." 
Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, second pjirt, 1630 : 
** The sturdy beggar, and tlie lazy lovjne" 
King Stephen^ in the old ,song, called his taylor, loon, 

Steevew^ 
? Where got'st thou that goose Jooiy^ So,mi^Uiriolanus f 
** — — ye souls of geese, 
** That bear the shape of men, how have ye nm 
•* From slaves tl\at apes would beat?" Malone. 

* — — UMiver'^d bovA Chapman thus translates a passacre in 
the 20th ///W.- 

** — his sword that made a vent for bis tuhite liver^t 
bloody 

** That caused such pitiful effects " 

Again, FabUff' says, in The Second Part of King Henry FT: 
** — left the liver vihite and pale ^ which is the badge oi pusilla- 
ntmity and coviardice** Steevens. 

• pfttch .?] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the 

pied, patched, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the fods 
belonging to noble families . Steevens. 
VOL. VH. T 
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Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear.^ What soldiers, whey-face ?^ 

Serv, The English force, so please you. 

Macb» Take thy face hence. — Seyton ! — I am sick at 
heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say ! — This push _ 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now.^ 
1 have liv'd long enough : my way of life^ 

1 — tbote linen cheeks of thine 

. Are counsellors tofear.'\ The meaning is, they infect others 
who see them, with cowardice. Warburton. 

In King Henry V, his Majesty says to the Conspirators— 
** Your cbeeh are paper." Steevent. 

2 -whey/ace.^ So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 4to. 

edit. 1619: " — and has as it were a Wi6ey.coloured beard.'* 

Steevens, 
3 _— or disseat me now.] The old copy reads disseat, though 
modem editors have Substituted c^wcastf in its room. The word 
disseat occurs in The Tv/o Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher and 
Shakspeare, scene the last, where Perithous is describing the 
fall of Arcite from bis horse : 

" — seeks all foul means 
" Of boisterous and rough jadry, to disseat 
" His lord that kept it bravely .'» 
Dr. Percy would read : 

" Will chair me ever, or disseat me nov).** 
It is still, however, possible, that disease may be the true 
reading. Thus, in N. Breton's Toyes of an idle Head, 1577 : 
*« My ladies maydes too I must please, 

** But chiefely Mistress Anne, 
« For else by the masse she will disease 
** Me%5ijy now and than.*' 
'Disease is the reading of the second folio. Steevens, 
* I have liv*dlong enough.- my way of life t?*c.] As there is 
no relation between the way of life, Bxidjalleti into the sear, I am 
inclined to think that the ^is only an M inverted, and that it 
was originally written : 

— — my May of life. 
J am, now passed from the spring to the autumn of my days : 
but I a'm without those comforts that should succeed the sprightli- 
ness of bhont, and support me in this tnelancboly season. 

The author has May in the same sense elsewhere. Johnson. 
An anonymous writer [Dr. Johnson, whose Remarks on this 
tragedy were originally published, witliout his name, in 1745,] 
would have it ; 

my Mny of life : 

But he did not consider that Macbeth is not here speaking of 
his rule or government, or of any sudden change; but of the 
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Is faU'n into the sear,* the yellow leaf: 

gradual decline of life, as appears from tliat line : 

*' And that, which should accompany old age.** 
And vfay is used for course, progress. War bur ton. 

To confirm the justness of May of life for way of life, Mr. 
Colman quotes from Much Ado about Nothing : 

** May of youth and bloom of lustyhood.'* 
And King Her&y Vt 

** My puissant liege is in the very May-motn of his 
youth." Langton. 
So, in Sidney*s Astropbel and Stella, stanza 21 : 
•* If now the May of my ears much decline." 
Again, in The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
«« ■ you met me 
** With equal ardour in your May of blood,** 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by the same authors ; 

" And in the May of youth,", 8tc. 
Again, in The Ouivdian of Massinger : 

" I am in the May of my abilities, 
" And you in your December." 
Again, in The Renegado of the same author : 

" Having my heat and May of youth, to plead 
** In my excuse." 
Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 

** Had I in this fair May of all my glory," &o. 
Again, in King John and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 1655: 

" Thou art yet in thy green May, twenty-seven sum- 
mers," Sec. Steevens, 
I have now no doubt that Shakspeare wrote May, and not 
vsay. It is observable, in this very play, that the contrary error 
of the press has happened from a mistake of the same lettera : 
" Hear not my steps which may they walke." 
Besides, that a similarity of expression in other passages of 
Shakspeare, and the concinnity of the figure, both unite to sup- 
port the proposed emendation. 
Thus, in his Sonnets : 

*' Two beauteous springs to yellow autumns tum'd." 
Again, in ^ing Richard 11: 

** He that hath suflTered this disorder'd spring, 
** Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf.*' 
The sentiment of Macbeth I take to be this: The tender leaves 
if hope, the promise of my greener days, are now in my autumn, 
withered and fruitless : my mallow hangings arc all shook damn, and 
./ am left bare to the weather. Henley. 

The old reading should not have been discarded, as the fol- 
lowing passages prove that it was a mode of expression in use 
at that time, as course of life is now. 
In MassingeHs Very Woman, the Doctor says-*- 
•< In way of life I did enjoy one friend." 
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And that which should accompany old age, 

Again, in The Ne%o Way to pay old DebtSy Lady Allworth say8*» 

** If that when I was mistress of myself, 

*• And in mv voay of youth,** &c. M Mison, 
Again, in Ptr ides, Prince' of Tyre, 1609, Act I, sc. i: 

" Thus ready for the way of life or death, 

" I wait the sharpest blow." Steevens. 
The meaning of this contested passage, 1 think, is this. 1 
have lived long enough. In the course or progress of life, I am 
arrived at that period when the body begins to decay j I have 
reached the autumn of my day». Those comforts which ouviht 
to accompany old age, (to compensate for the infirmities natu- 
rally attending it) I have no title to expect; but on the contra- 
ry, the curses of those 1 have injured, and the hollow adulation 
of mortified dependants. I have lived long enough. It is time 
for me to retire, 

A passage in one of our author's Sonnets, (quoted by Mr. 
Steevens, in a subsequent note) may prove tiie best comment 
©n the present : 

** That time of year in me thou may*st behold, 
*' When^e/Zow leanjci or none or few do hang 

" Upon those boughs, which shake against thecold, 
** Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.** 
Are not these lines almost a paraphrase on the contested part 
•f tlie passage before us ? He who could say that you might 
behold the autumn in bitn, would not scruple to write, that bt 
was fallen into tlie autumn of his days (i. e. into that decay 
which always accompanies autumn) j and how easy is the tran- 
sition from this to saying that " the courte or progrets of bit life 
had reached the autumnal season V* which is all that is meant 
hy the words of th« text, " My way of life," &c. 

The using *' the sear, thp yellow leaf,*' simply and at>solute]y 
for autumn^ or rather autumnal decay ^ because in autumn the 
leaves of trees turn yellow, and begin to fuU and decay, is cer- 
tainly a licentious mode of expression ; but it is such a license 
as may be found in almost every page of our author's works. 
It would also have been more natural for Macbeth to have said, 
that, in the course or progress of life, be had arrived at his 
autumn, than to say, that the course of his life itself had fallen 
into autumn or decay ; but this too is much in Shakspeare's 
manner. With respect to the word fallen, which at fii-st view 
seems a very singular expression, I strongly suspect that he 
caught it from the language of conversation, in which we at 
th s day often say that this or that person is "fallen into a 
decay/** a phrase that might have been current in his time also. 
It is the very idea here conveyed. Macbeth is fallen into hit 
autumnal decline. 

In King Henry VIII, the word way seems to signify, as in the 
present passage, courae or tenour: 

•* The way of our profess;on is against it." 

^ Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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As honours love, obedience, troops of friends, . . 

And in King Ricbard U^ •' tbt fall of hqf »* b used aa ia- the 
passage before us, simply and absolutely for oocUly dgcciy .* 
" He who hath suffer'd tliis disorder'd spring*, 
" Hath now himJjelf met with the fall of leaf". . 

When a passage can be thus easily explained, and the mode 
of expression is so much in our poet's general manner, surely 
any attempt at emendation is not only imnecessary, but dan^r- 
ous. However, as a reading which was originally proposed- by 
Dr. Johnson, and has been adopted in the modem editionsi 
<« — my May of life," has many favourers, 1 shall add a word or 
two on that subject. 

By his ** May of life having fallen into the yiellow leaf,'? that 
is, into autumn, we must understand tliat Maol>eth ^n^etan^ 
either, that being in reality young, he is, in consequence of liia 
cares, arrived at a, premature old age ; — or that he means simply 
to assert, that in the progress of life he has passed from Mu^; oc 
youth to autumn or old age ; in other words, that he is \\o\v an 
old man, tir at least near being one , 

If the first interpretation be maintained, it is sufficieht tt sfiy, 
(I use the words of my friend Mr..F^)od, whose ingenious com- 
ment on this passage I published some years ago) that '^* Mac* 
beth, when he speaks this speech, is not yout^ul. He is con- 
temporary to Banquo, who is advanced in yeac^, ant}', witfi^.liatlli 
a son upon ^e scene able toescape the pursuit of assaiisins ^A 
the vigilance of Macbeth," I may likewise add that Macbetli, 
having now sat for seventeen years on the throne of Scotl nd, 
cannot with any p.r-obabtUity be supposed to be like our auth<A''s 
Henry V, "in the Maj mom of his youth." . We. must.t,6<fre^. 
fore understand thesfe words iu the latter sense; n;(mely,.tl^if|ie 
means only, that in the.-prdinary progress he has passecl fiom 
the spring, tQ the autumn of life, from youth to the confines of 
age. What then is obtained by this alteration ? for this is pre- 
cisely the meaning; of the words as they stand in tlxe.pid.cupy. 

There is st^U ai)otlier very strong objection to.the.pfppHsed.: 
emendation. It is alleged that in this very play fnr^ i^ ppvi*|f<d( 
instead of woy^ and why may not the contrary errpn have hap- 
pened here? For this plain reason; because May (ilie month) 
both in manuscript and print always is exhibited with;t« Vftl»^ 
letter, ai\d it is exceedingly improbable that a compositor at llie 
press should use a small w instead of a capital M. . ^ 

But, without gouig further into this subject, it is su^j^f>| 
for our purpose, that the text, as it is exhibited lu tue anou nt 
copy, affords ^an obvious .;€ia,S)^.senat^, without any.emei, latit.n 
whatsoever. Malone ^.•.^^, .>. ■ .; i • 

*— — f^escarj Se.ir^n^^xj, §©, in Beaumont and fUii-Jtcv's 
Monsieur Tbomas, l6o9 : \ 

** icarwinter .' . .. ... ■..• „ < 

* ' Hath seal'd the sapi wp ," ; . • 

' " ■ T 3 ' ... 
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I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breathy 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare notj 
Seytonl— — 

Enter Setton. 

Sey^ Wtat is your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more T 

8ey, All Is confirmM, my lord, which was reported* 

Macb. 1 11 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack'd. 
Give me' my armour* 

Sey^ *Ti5 not needed yet. 

Macb. T *ll put it on. 
Send out ro€H*e horses, skirr the country round ;^ 
Hang those that talk of fear. ^— .Give me mine ar* 

mour. — 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct, Not so sick, my lordy 

As she is troubled with thick-doming ^mcies, 
That keep her" from her rest. 

And M^«6n h*s:— '* Ivy never tear.** 
- Shakspeare has the same thought in his 73d Sonnet: * 
** That time of year thou raay*st in me behold, 
** When yellovs lecnet^* &c. Steevent. 
Agfain, in our author's Lover** Complaint, whei^the epithet 
is so used, as clearly to ascertain the meaning of ** the sear> the 
yellow' leaf j** in the passage before us r 

** I spite of heaven's fell rage, 

•* Some beauty peep'd through lattice of settled age V 

MtUoHf. 
'^'^'"^a^n the country roundel To skirr, IbeHeve, signifies 
^ scour,; to ride hastily. The word is used by j^aumont and 
tl&toher, in The Martial Maid : 

'♦ Whilst I, with this and this, well mounted; siirr*d 
** A horse troop, through and thhnigh.'' 
Again, in King Benry V: 

'■• ** And make them skirr awaj, as swJfl as stones- 
" Enforced from the old Assyrian slings.** 
Again in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca: 
" ^— the light shadows, 

*' That, in a thought, scur o'er^e fields of com, 
" Halted on crutches to them.** Steevens. 
9 — — talk ^fear.] The 9ecoaQ' folio reads stand in fesr. 

Menderson* 
8 That keep her — ] The latter word, which was inadvertently 
omitted in the oU copy, was added by the t^tor of the tccond 
folio. Malanc^ 
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Afacd, Cure her' of that: 

Canst thou ikyt minister to a mind diseas'd ; 
Plvick from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote,^ 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stufT,^ 

* And v)itb tome raseet oblivwut antidote^'] Perhaps, as Df . 
Fanner has observed, our poet here remembered Spenser's dft. 
scriptionof Nepenthe: 

" Nepenthe is a drinck of sovereign grace, 
*' Devized by the gods for to asswage 
*• Harts grief, and bitter gall away to chace, — 
*• Instead thereof sweet peace and quietage 
•* It doth establish in the troubled mynd.*' 

Fairy ^ueen, B. IV, c. iii, st. 34. Malone. 
Oiir author's idea might have been caught fix>m the 6th Book 
of the JEneid, where the effects of Letbe are described : 

** Lcthxi ad fluminis undam 

** Securos latices, et longa obiivia potant.** 
Thus transkted by Phaer, 1558: 

** These liquors quenching cares, and long forgetful 

draughts thci drink 
" That of their liues, and former labours past, they neuer 
thinck.'* 
Thus also Statins, Theb. 1, 341 : 

*• Grata laboratx referens obiivia vitac." Steevent. 
1 Cleante the stuff 'd bogom of that perilous ttuff,'] Stuff *d is the 
reading of the old copy ; but, for the sake of tlie ear, which 
must be shocked by the recurrence of so harsh a- word, I am 
willing to Tesid—foul, as there is authority for the change from 
Shakspeare himself, in As you Like it. Act II, sc. vi: 
«• Cleanse \hefoulho6y of the infected world." 
We properly speak of cleansing what iBfoul, but not what is 
wtuffed. Steevens, 

The recurrence of the word stuff, in this passage, is very un- 
pleasing to the ear, but there is no ground, I think, to suspect 
the text to be corrupt ; for our author was extremely fond of 
such repetitions. l*hus, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
•* Now for the love of love — ." 
** The greatest ^r«ce lending grace'* 

All '* Well that Endr VTell. 
•* —with what good speed 
«« Our means will make us fneans.** Ibid, 
«*Is only grievous to me, on/f dying." 

King Henry VIII, 
" Upon hi9 brow tbame is athunCd to sit." 

Jtomco and Juliet* 
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Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Dcct. Therein the patient 

Must ministtr to himself. 

Macb, Throw physick to the dogs, I '11 none of it.— i. 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff:-!— 
Seyton, send out, — Doctor, the thanes fly from me:^— 
Come, sir, despatch: — If thou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land,' find her disease, 
And pur^e it to a sound and pristine health, 



" For by this knot thou shah so surely tie 

•* Thv now unsur^d assurance to \hc crown." Kin^ yohn, 

" Believe me, I do not believe thee, man." Z'nd. 

•* Those he commands, move only in command — ." 

Macbeth. 
The words *fwjf and fft/^W, however mean they may sound 
at present, have, like many other terms, been debased by time, 
and appear to have been formerly considered as words proper 
to be used in passages of the g^reatest dignity. As such Shak- 
speare has employed them m Ilainlet, Famed and yudet. The 
Winter's Tale, JultusC<esar,hc. Again, in The Tempest, in a 
passage where tlie authoi- certainly aimed at dignity; 
*« And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
*' Leave iiot a rack beliind. — We are such stuff 
*• As dreams are made of."' 
In a note on a passage in Othello, Dr. Johnson oTiserves, that 
<* stuff, in the Teutonick langiiage, is a word of great force. 
The elements (he adds) are called in Dutch hoefd stoffen, or 
bead stuffs V * Malone. , ^. . 

The presen: question is not concemmg the dignity of the 

^ord stuffed, but its nauseous iteration, of which no example 

has been produced by Mr. Malone ; for that our author has in- 
dulged himself in the repetition of harmonious worda, is no 
proof that he would have repeated harsh ones. 

I may venture also (in support of my opinion) to subjoin, that 
the same gentleman, in a very judicious comment on King 
Henry IV, P. II, has observed, *• that when a word is repeated 
without propriety, in the sa^ne, or two succeeding lines, there 
is great reason to suspect some con'uption." Steevent, 



• tast 



The water of my land,"] To cast the Huater was thcphrase in 
use for finding out disorders by the inspection of urine. So, 
in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John Hinde, 1606 : " Lucilla 
perceivinir, without crtirriw^Aer water, where she was pained," 
&J5. Again, in The noise Woman of B^gsdon, 1 38: "Mother 
JTotUngham, for her time, was pretty well skilled in casting 
v)aterf.*' Steevens, 
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I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. — Pull 't off, I say.— 
What rhubarb, senna,^ or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence? — Hearest thou of 
them ? 

Docu Ay, my good lord ; your ro)5al preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me.— - 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [Exit. 

jDoct. Were 1 from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exit, 

SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinane: ji Wood in view. 

Enter ^ with Drum and Colours^ Malcolm, old Si ward 
and his Son, Macduff, Mknteth, Cathness, An* 
Gus, Lenox, Rosse, «7t</ Soldiers, marching, 

Mai. Cousins, 1 hope, the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Mc7it. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us? , 

Ment, The wood of Bimam, 

Mai, I^et every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Sim. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

^^/. *Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both pore and less have given him the revolt;* 

3 senna,'] The old copy reads— cywie. Steement, 

Corrected by Mr Rowe. Malone. 

4 • but the confident tyrant — ] We must surely read: 

— the confin'd tyrant. Warburton, 
He wag corjldent of success ; so confident that he would not 
fly, but endure their setting doton before his castle. JobMon, 
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And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

JSdacd, Let our just censured 

Attend the tnie event,^ and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 



* Tor Hvbere there is advantage to be g'iven, 
Both more and less ba^oe given him, the revolt;'] The impro- 
priety of the expression advantage to be given, instead of ad- 
vantage given, and the disagreeable repetition of the word^/ven, 
in the next line, incline me to read : 

'— vihere there is a 'vantage to be gone. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt. 
Advantage or ^vantage, in the time of Shakspeare, signified 
opportunity. He shut up hiinse!f and his soldiers (says Malcolm) 
in the castle, because luhen there is an opportunity to be gone, they 
all desert him,. 

More and less is the same with greater and less* So, in the 
interpolated Mandeville, abookof that age, there is a chapter 
<f India the More and the Less, yobnson. 
I would read, if any alteration were necessary: 

For vohere there is advantage to be g^t. 
But the words, as they stand in the text^ will bear Dr. John- 
son's explanation, which ia most certainly right.— ** For wher- 
ever an opportunity of flight Is given them," &c. 

Mare and less, for greater and less, is likewise found in Chau- 
cer : 

•* From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, 
" Of which the fame yspponge to inost and leste,^* 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbiont Song the 12th : 

"Of Britain's forests all from th* less unto the m,ore.^* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B- V, c viii; 
** — — all other weapons lesse or m,ore, 
" Which warlike uses had devis'd of yore." Steevens. 
Where there is advantage to be given, I believe, means, where 
advantageous offers are made to allure the adherents of Mac- 
beth to forsake him. Henley. 

I suspect that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing 
on the subsequent line, and strongly incline to Dr. Johnson's 
emendation — gone. Malone. 

Why is the repetition of the word— jf<«e», less venial tlian 
the recurrence of the word stuffed, in a preceding pag5 ? See 
Mr. Malone's objections to my remark on ** Cleanse the stuffed 
bosom ofthat perilous *»/"." p. 223. Steevens, 
• Let our just censures 
Attend the true event,] The arbitrary change made-in the 
second folio, (which some critic ks have represented as an m» 
proved edition) is here worthy of notice : 
Let our beat censures 
Before the true event, and put we on, Sec Malone, 
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Siw, The time approaches, 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe.^ 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate:^ 
Towards which, advance the war.^ {Exeunt j marching. 

Surely, a few errors in a few pag^s of a book, do not exclude 
all idea ofimprove7nent in other parts of it. I cherish this hope 
for my own sake, as well as for that of other commentators on 
Shakspeare. Steevens. 

' t What vae shall say «w have, and what lue owe.] i. e. prO' 
perty^nd allegiance War burton. 

When we ai-o governed by legal kings, we shall know the 
limits of tlieir claim, i. e. shall know what we have of our own, 
and what they have a right to take from us. 

Mr. Henley explains the passage thus: "Theissue of the 
contest will soon decide what we shall say we have, and what 
may be accounted our own'* To mue here is to possess. 

Steevens, 

Had these lines been put into the mouth of any of the Scottish 
Peers, they might possibly bear the meaning that Steevens con- 
tends forf but as they are supposed to be spoken by Siward, 
who was not to be governed either by Malcolm or Macbeth, 
they can scarcely admit of that interpretation. SiwaM proba- 
bly only means to say, in more pompous language, that the time 
approached which was to decide their fate. M. Mason, 

Siward, having undertaken the cause of Scotland, speaks, as 
a Scotsman would have spoken ; and especially as he is now in 
the presence of Malcolm, Macduff, and others of the same 
country. Steevens. 

8 ^— arbitrate.'"] i. e. determine. Johnson. 
So, in the 18th OJyssey, translated by Chapman : 

** I straight 

•* Can arbitrate a war of deadliest weight." Steevens. 

9 Towards vjbich^ advance the war,'] It has been understood 
that local rhymes were introduced in plays to afford jm actor the 
advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close a scene with addi- 
tional force. Yet, whatever might be Sliakspeare's motive for 
continuing such a practice, it may be observed that he often 
seems immediately to repent of it ; and, in the tragedy before 

' us, has repeatedly -counteracted it by h^mistichs which destroy 
the effect, and consequently defeat the^ supposed pur))ose of the 
antecedent couplets . See the following instances, in addition tQ 
that which introduces the present note: 

Leave all the rest to me Act I, end of scene v. 

Sopr*ytbee go with me » Act III, scene ii. 

We are yet^ but young in deed, •••..••• ^ct III, . • . • •scene iv. 
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SCENE V. 
Dunsinanc. Within the Castle, 

Enter, with Drums and Colours^ Macbeth, Seyton, 
and Soldiers, 

Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walls j 
The cry is still, They co-rve: Our castle's strength 
"Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie. 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours. 
We might have met them ditreful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home; What is that noise? 

[^ cry within^ of PVomen, 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been,' my senses would have cool*d 
To hearu night- shriek j* and my fell of hair* 

But no more tight* kjc Act IV, scene i. 

J think, but dare not 9peak Act V, . . « . .scene i. 

Make toe our march toward* Birnttm . . Act V, scene ii. 

In Hamlet, &c. we find such hemistidis afVer the rhymes at 
the end of Acts, as well as scenes. Steeven*. 

1 The time hat been, &c.] May has im'tated this passage 
twice ; once in The Heir, and ag-ain in The Old Couple, See 
Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, Vol. VlII, p. 150, Vol. X. 
'p. 473, edit. 1780. /feed, 

% — wiy senses vsauld have cool'd 

To hear a night-shriei ;"] The blood is sometimes said to be 
ebilledf but I do not recollect any other instance in which this 
phrase is applied to the senses. Perhaps our author wrote— 
*coWd. My senses would have shrink back; died within me- 
So, in the second scene of the present Act: 

«« Who then shall blame 

•• His pester'd senses to recoiV and start?" Malane, 
I retain the old reading. Perhaps, no word so forcible can 
be placed in its room Thus, in the fifth JUneid: 

•* Sangtiis hebet,^i^enrque efFoetae in corpore ^res " 
The same espression occurs also in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor: 

«* Mv humour shall not eool^* 
Again, 'r King Bent /r, P II: 

«• My lord Noi-thumberland will soon be cooPd,** 
Thus, also, in the trapredv now before us, p. 183: 
5f This deed 1 11 do, before thia purpose coolV 
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/ 



Would at a dismal treatise rouse^ and stir 
As life were in *t: I have supp'd full with horrors;* 
Direness, familiar to ray slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me, — Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey, The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb. She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word.*— 



Again, in Chapman's version of the 22d Iliad.- 
" ^-— his still desperate spirit is cool^dV 
But what example is there of the verb recoiled clipped into 
*coited9 Co<Vef/ can only afford the idea of wou;}(/ <n a ring, like 
a rope or a serpent. Steevens. 

5 — fell of bair — ] My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell 
is »kin. yobnaon 

So, in Alpbontut, Emperor of Germany, by George Chapman, 
1654: . 

«* — •— Where the lyon's hide is thin and scant, 
«* I ni firmly patch it with the fox's/*//." 
Ag^in, in King Lear: 

«• The goujeres shall devour them, flesh Bxidfell.** 
A dealer in hides is still called B-Jell-monger. Steeven*, 

* — 1 bave suppM full witb borrore/] Statins has a similar 
thought in the second Book of his Tbebai* .* 
** — attolUt membra, toroque 
** Erigitur, j&/enti# mdnstris, vanumque cniorem 
" Excutiens." 
The conclusion of this passage may remind the reader of lady 
Macbeth's behaviour in her sleep. Stceveng, 
B Sbe tbouldbave died bereafter; 
Tbere would bafjc been a time for gucb a toord. &c.] This 
passage has very justly been suspected of being corrupt- It is 
not apparent for what vtord there would have been a time, and 
that there would or would not be a tir)/e for any xvord, seems 
not a consideration of importance sufFiciejit to transport Mac- 
beth into the following exclamation I read therefore : 
Sbe tbould bave died bereafter, 
Tbere vtouldbave been a tt^ne/oT'-wcb a world!-— 
To-morrovu, &c. 
It 18 a broken speech, in which only part of the thought is 
expressed, and may be paraphrased thus : Tbe gueen is dead. 
Macbeth, -dier deatb tbould bave been deferred to *ofwe Trore 
peaceful bour f bad sbe lived longer, there would at length have 
been a time for tbe bonours due to ber as a queen, and tbat respect 
vabicb I owe ber for berjiileltty and love, Sucb is tbe world — sucb 
is tbe condition of bum an lije, tbat Vie alvays tbink to-morrow 
t^/ be bappier tban to^ay^ but to-^norrov) anu to-morrow steal* 
YOL. VXI. U 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,® 

Creeps in this pettf pace from daf today. 

To the last syllable of recorded time f 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty dcath,^ Out, out, brief candle! 



«%>cr us unenjoyed and unregarded, and we 9tiil linger in the same 
exbectation to the moment appointed for our end. All these days, 
^oicb iave thus passed away, have sent multitudes of fools to the 
grave, who vtere engrossed by the same dream of future felicity, 
and, vjhen life was departing from them, were, life jne, reckoning 
on tO'tnorrow. 

Such was once my conjecture, but I am now less confident. 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a more con- 
venient time for such a word, for such intelligence, and so fall 
into the following reflection. We say we send word when we 
give intelligence, yubnson. 

By — a word, Shakspeare certainly mtans more than ja single 
one, Thws.'m King MiebardJI,* 

" The hopeless word of — never to return 
** Breathe I against thee." 
Again, in 7)be Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
" A musquet, with this word upon tlie label— 
*' I have discharg'd the office of a soldier." Steevens. 
* To-mMTow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow^ This repeti* 
tion, as Dr. Farmer obsei"ved to me, occurs in Barclay's Sbipqf^ 
fooles,lS70t 

** Cras, eras, eras, to-morrow we shall amende." Steevens. 
i To tbe last syllable of recorded time;] Recorded tim^e 
Seems to sigpnify the time fixed in the decrees of heaven for the 
petiod of life. The record o{ futurity is indeed no accurate ex- 
pression; but, as we only know transactions past or present, the 
language of men afiTords no term for the volumes of prescience 
in which future events may be supposed to be written. 

yobnton. 
So, in All *9 Well that £ndi mil,- 

•« To the vtmMt syllable of your worthiness." 
Recorded is probably here used for recording or recordable: 
one participle for the other, of wliich there are many instances, 
both in Shakspeare and other English writers. Virgil uses pene^ 
trabile frigus for penetrans frigus, and penetrabile telum for 
telum penetrans Steevens, 

Qy recorded time, Shakspeare means not only the time that 
has been, but also that which shall be recorded. J^f- Mason, 

» Tbe way to dusty death."] We should read — dusiy, as ap- 
pears from the figurative term lighted. Warburton. 

Dusty is a very natural epithet. Tbe second folio hasi • 

The way to study deat^.m-'^ 
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Life 's ,but a walking shadow; a poor player^ 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage^ 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury^ 
Signifying nothing.-— 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quicl^f* 

Mes9. Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macb. Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill^ 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methoughty 
The wood began to more. 

Macb. Liar, and slave! 

\^Striking fJ^ 

Mess. Let me endure your wratfa» if *t be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb, If thou speak'st &Ise) 

Upon the next tree shalt thou l)ang alive, 
Till famine cling thee:^ if thy speech be sooth, 

which Mr. Upton prefers; but it is only an error, by an acci- 
dental transposition of the types, yobnson. 

The duct of death is an expression used in the 22d Psalm, 
Dusty death alludes to the expression oiduat to duMt in the buri&l 
service, and to the sentence pronounced against Adam : Dust 
thou art, and to dutt thou sbalt return." In Troilus aud Creuida 
also the same epithet occurs : 
" -^ are grated 
" To duMty noUiing — .*• 
Shakspeare, however, in the first Act of this play, speaks of 
the thane of Cawdor, as of one " — who had been studied in his 
death.'* Steevene. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes that dusty is a very natural epithet. 
Our author again alludes to the dutt of death in The Winttr'a 
Taie: 

** Some hangman must put on my shrowd, and lay me 
" Where no priest ghovels-in dustV 
In Sydney's Arcadia, 1598, p. 445, we have the following, 
ftanza of a song on death : 

** Our owly eyc% which dimm'd with passions be, 
'* And scarce djsceme the dawne of coii;ming day » 
** Let them be clearde, and now begin to see 
^ Our Ufe is but a step in dustie way,** Xeed^ 
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I care not if thou dost for me as lauchrf^ 
I pull in resolution $ and begin 

• Till famine cling tbet:-] Clung, in the NorAetBc«intie«^ 
signifies any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk up. By famine, 
the intestines are, as it were, stuck together. In Tbe Romam 
Actor, by Massingej-, the same word, though diflerenUy spelW 
appears to be used r 

<c ^y entrails ^ 

*• Are c/flmm*</ with keeping a continual fast. 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a Nevi Praise of tbe Ola 
Asse, &c. 1593 : ** Who should have thought, or could have ima- 
gined to have found the wit of Pierce so starved and dunged/' 
Again, in George Whetstone's Caetie of Deligbt, 1576 1 
•« My withered corps with deadly cold is dung.^ 
Again, in Hey wood's Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas , 1637? 

" His entrails with long fast and hunger clung — '» 
Again, in Gelding's version of Ovid's Metamorphosis, B . VII e 
** -^ old iEacus also, cloong 
'« With age — .* 
Thus also, in Philemon Holland^ trimslation of the 8tb Bpol: 
•f Pliny's Natural History, ch. xxxvi : •• The first thing that they 
doe [i.e. the famished bears] is to devoure a ceruine herb named 
Aron } and that they doe to open their guts, which otherwiaa 
were dunged and growne together." 

To c//n^ likewise signifies, to gripe to compress, or embrace* 
So, in Tbe Rewnger*s Tragedy, 1607: 
<* — slide from the mother, 
•« And ding the daughter.'* 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607 : 

" I will never see a white flea, before I will ding y<«i-** 
Ben Jonson uses the word clem in the Poetaster, Act 1, sc. ii: 
*' I cannot eat stones and turfs ; sav, what will he clem me and 
my followers ? ask him aa he will clem me." To be clemed is a 
Staffordshire expression, which means, to he starved.- and there 
is likewise a Cheshire proverb: " You been like Smithwick, 
either clemed, or bursten." Again, in Antonio and Mellidac 
" Now lions' baJf-c/em'rf entrails roar for food." 
In the following instances, the exact meaning of this word is 
«ot very clear : 

** Andrea slain! then weapon cling my breast." 

First Part of yeronimo, 1605. 
•* Although my conscience hath my courage clen^d, 
" And knows what valour was employ'd in vain." 

Lord Sterline's Darius, 1603. 
Again, in Tbe Sadler's Play, among the Chester Whitsun 
plays, MS. Harl. 1013, p. 154, where the hurisd of our Savioup 
is spoken of: 

** That now is clongen under clay.'» 
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Tb doubt the equivocatioa of the fiend^ 

That lies like truth :^ Fear notj till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane; — and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out !-^ 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here* 

I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun,* 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone.—- 



I have given these varieties of the word, for the sake of any 
Ifotare lexicographer, or commentator on ancient authors. 

Mr. Whailey, however, observes, that till famine cling thee, 
means — ^till it iry thee t^, or exhatut all thy moisture. Clung 
V)ood is wood of which the sap is entirely dried or spent. Clung 
«ndd!em, says he, are terms of very different meaning. 

The same idea is well expressed by Pope, in his version of the 
i9th i/iW, 166: 

** Shrunk vaitb dry famine ^ and with toils declined — .'* 

Steevens. 
1 I pvll in resolution; and beg in 

To doubt tbe equivocation (f tbefiend. 
That lies like truth :^ Though this is the reading of all 
the editions, yet> as it is a phrase without either example, eld" 
gance, or propriety, it is surely better to read: 
/ pall in resolution^--' 
I languish in my constancy ^ my confidence begins to forsake me. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe how easily pail might be 
changed into pull by a negligent writer, or mistaken for it by an 
unskilful printer. With this emendation Dr. Warburton and 
Mr. Heatli concur. Johnson. 

There is surely no need of change ; for Shakspeare, who made 
TrincuIo,in' The Tempest, say— 

•• I will let loose my opinion.** 
alight hav^ written — 

/ pull in my resolution, 
^ He had permitted his courage (like a Bery horse) to cany 
him to the brink of a precipice, but, seeing his danger, resolves 
to check that confidence to which he had giffen the rein before. 

Steevens. 
This reading is supported by a passage in Fletcher's Sea Voy-> 
age^ where Aminta says : 

•« , , . and aU my spirits, 
•* As if they heard my passing bell go for me, 
^ ' «• Pull in their powers^ and give me' up to destiny." 

Jfer. Mason^ 
-* I*gin to be Q-weary cf the smt^ &c.J 

•* Turn vero infehx fatis extemta Dido 
" Mortem oratt t^et egtli convexn tueri.** Theobaldi 
v2 
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Ring the alarum bell :— Blow^ wind ! come, wradk ! 
'At least we '11 die with harness^ «i our back. 

SCENE VI. 

77ie same* A Plain btfore the Castle* 

Enter y vnth Drums and Colours^ Malcolm, old Si ward, 
Macduff, Is^c, and their Army^ vtith Boughs. 

Mai. Now near enough ; your leavy screens throw 
down. 
And show like those you are :— You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff, and we* 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do^ 
According to our order. 

Sivf. Fare you well.— 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
Macd, Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all 
breath. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death* 

\_Exeunt. Alarums continued^ 

SCENE VIL 

The same. Another Part qf the Plain* 

Enter Macbeth* 

Macb, They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bfcar-like, I must fight the course. *-^What's hc> 

3 — — bameat —1 An old word for armour. So, in The 
CoblerU Prophecy, 1594: 

" His bame*9 is eonverted to sofl silke.'* Henderson, 

So, in the continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543 : ** — well 
percejrnng that the iDtendours of such a purpose would rather 
nave had their hametse on their backt^ than to have bound them 
up in barrelles." Maione, 

^ ^^ I must Jlght the course. 1 A phra^^ taken fix>m hcaij- 
baiting. So, in The Jntijnxles, by Brome^ 10j8 : 
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That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

£nter young Siwa&d. 
To. Siw. What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou 'It be afraid to hear it. 

To. Siw. No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter 
name 
Than any is m hell. 
Macb, My name 's Macbeth. 

To, Sivf^ The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb. No, nor more fearful. 

To, &'w. ThQU liest. abhorred tyrant ; . with my sword 
1 '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

\ThcyJight^ and young Seward w slain. 
Macb, Thou wast bc^fn of woman.— 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman born/ [ JBjriV. 

Alarums. Enter Macdvff. 
Macdm That way the noise is :— Tyrant, show thy 
face: 
If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still* 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth} 
Or else niy sword,** with an unbatter*d edge, 



*' Also yoa shall see two ten-dog courtes at the great 
bear.** Steewns, 

« This short scene is injucHciously omitted on the stage. The 
poet designed Macbeth should rt/5f6eflr invincible, till he encoun* 
tered the object destined fur his destruction. Steevent, 
• — either tbou, Macbeth, 
Or else my noiird, &c.] I suspect an intermediate liae has 
' been lost; perhaps af this import: 
— — either thou, Macbeth, 
Advance, and bravely meet an injur'd foe« 
Or else my sword, njoiti an unbatter'd edge; 
I sheathe again undeeded, Malone. 
Were any change in this line necessarj', instead of either, we 
might read hither. *« Hither, thou, Macbeth," would elliptic 
csUy mean— '' Come thou ^>>^<r, Macbeth I" Lady Macbeth 
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I sheathe ag;ain undeeded. There thou should'st be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited :^ Let me find him, fortune ! 
And more I beg not.^ [JSj»/. Alarum. 

Enter Malcolm and old Siwaro. 

fiSrw. This way, my lord ; — the castle *s gentlv rei>- 
der'd: 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mai, We have met with foes 

apostrophising her absent husband, has used nearly the saint 
phrase : 

•* — JKe thee hither, 

*• That I may pour my spirits in thine ear." 
I cannot, however, persuade myself that any line is wantinr 
to complete the sense of the passage. That abruptness which 
Mr. Malone regards as a blemish, (considering the present state 
of Macduff's mind) should be received as a beauty, fihak- 
•peare (as Prior says of the author of Hudibras)— 

•* ^— sagacious master, knew 

•• When to leave oft', and when pursue.** Steevetu. 
My conjecture is, I believe, unfounded, In Cymbelint, we 
have a simitar phraseology : 

•* — Let 's see *t ; I will pursue her 

**£ven to Augustus' throne: Or thi*, ot perish.** 

Malone. 

♦ Seems bruited :] F.rom bmit, Fr. To hriiith to report with 
•Umour ; to noise. So, in King Menrj JV, P. H: 

«« — his death 
•* Being bruited once," &c. 
Again, in T^mon of Athens : 
** ' I am not 

'* One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
** As common bruit doth put it." 
Again, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540 : *' Lats was one of the 
most kfiuited common women tliat clerkes do write of." 

StecvenM, 

• _ There thou should* tt be/ 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruiteH, Let ^ncjimi him, fortung! 
And mare I beg no*.] 1 suspect, from deficience of metre, 
^at the latter part of this passa^ originally stood thus : 

Seem^ bruited there. Let me but find him, fortuntJ 

And mare &c. Stcevens^ 
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That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 

l£a:eunf. Alarum^ 
Re-enter Macbeth. 

Macb, Why should I play the Roman fool, and ^ie 
On mine own sword ?® whiles I see lives^ the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Reenter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already* 

Macd, I have no words, 

My voice is in my sword;* thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee Qutl [Theyjighf^ 

Macb. Thou losest labour ; 

As easy may'st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy k'een sword impress, as make me bleed;* 

* Why tbould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine awn tword?'} Alluding, perhaps, to the suicide of 
Cato Uticenntf which our author must have read of in the old 
translation of Plutarch, as the same circuoistaiiice is mention* 
cd again in yuUus Caaar : 

" — - 1 did blame Cato for the death 
" Which he did give himself." Steevens, - 
1 I have no words. 
My voice is in my sviord/] Thus Casca, in Julius C^tsOT'f 
•• Speak bands for me.** Steevtns. 
S As easy m.ay*st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen svjord impress, as make 7ne bleed. •"] That is, 
air which cannot be cut. Johnson, 

Mr. M- Mason wishes to interpret the word intrenchant 
differently, and says that it may signify surrounding f but of a par- 
ticiple with such a meaning, I believe there is no example.— 
Shakspeare's indiscriminate use of active and passive partici- 
ples has been frequently noticed. In TtTnon he has trenchant in 
an active sense, and in the line before as irttrenchant is employed 
as passive. 

Milton, in his Paradise Lost, B- VI, seems ta have imitated 
this passage : ^ 

** Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
" Receive no more than can the iuid air." Steevene. 
So, in Hamlet: 

** For It is as the air invulnerable,^ Malonc 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a charmed life,^ which must not yield 

To one of woman borii. 

Macd, Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his tiiother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macl^ Accursed be that tongue that tells me s^^ 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man ! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double sense ;* 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.-— 1 '11 not fight with th^. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the show and gaze o' the time. 
We *11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are» 
Painted upon a pole ;^ and underwrite . 



8 Ilfear a charmed iifi,'] In the days of cWvaliy, the chaift' 
pions' arms bein? ceremoniously blessed, each took an oath 
that he used no charmed weapons. Macbeth, according to the 
law of arms, or perhaps only in allusion to this custom, tell^ 
Macduff of the security he had in the prediction of the spirit. 
To this likewise Posthumus alludes in CymheliM^ Act V: 
•• — I, in my own woe cbarnCd^ 
«* Could not find death.*' Upton, 
So/iMTbcDumb Knigbt, 1633, by L. Machin: 

*' Here you shall swear by hope, b^ heaven, by Jove, 
** And by the right you challenge m true fame, 
*• That here you stand, not armfd with any guile, 
«* Of philters, charms, of night-spells, characters* 
" Or other black infernal vantages," &c. 
Agam, in Spenser's Fcury ^een, B. I, c iv : 
•* ^— he bears a charmed shield, 
** And eke enchaunted arms that none can pierce,** 

Steeven^, 
A —... palter Viitb us in a double sense /} That shuffle wi^ 
ambiguous expressions, yohnson. 
So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594: 

•• How fortune, frown and palter, if th<JU please.^* 
Agaiil» in yuHus Cctsar : 

** — -f- Romans, that have spoke the word, 
** And will notpalter,** Stee^oens. 
' We *ll have thee, a» our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole ;] Thai is, on cloth suspended on la 
pole. Malonf, 
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ffere may you see the tyrant. 

Macb. I '11 not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman bonii 
Yet I will try the last: Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, Hold^ enough,^ 

l^Exeunty fighting 

Retreat, Flourish. Be-enter^ with Drum and Colours^ 
Malcolm, old Siward, Rossb, Lenox, Angus, 

Cathness, Menteth, and Soldiers, 

Mai. I would the friends we miss, were safe arriv'd. 

Sifv. Some must go off: and yet, by these 1 see, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missings and your noble son. 
• Bosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debts 
He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

&*w. Then he is dead? 

Bosee. Ay, and brought off the field : your cause of 
sorrow 
Mast not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siitf, Had he his hurts before I 

Eosaf. Ay, on the front. 



• Itold, encuphA See Mr. Toilet's note on the 

words — "To cry, Md, hold P* p. 57, n. 9. Again, in Stowe's 
Chroiucle, one of the combatants was an esquire, and knighted 
after the battle, which the king terminated by crying Hoo, i. e. 
hold. Thus also^ in the ancient MS. Romance of The Sawdan 
4ffBahjflayne,p,33i 

** His bare guttis men mjght see, 
*• The bk>de faste downe ranne : 
** jEToo, 01>iiere I yelde me to the, 
*' And here I become thy man.** Steevens. 
•* To cry hold, is tlie word of yielding," says Carew's Surv^ 
qf.Con^'oUt p. r4» i- e. when one of the combatants ci-ies so. 

ToHet. 
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Siftf. Why then, God's fto!dier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a faiper death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd J 

Mai, He *s worth more sorroWi 

And that I *1I spend for him. 

Siw, He 's worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and ,paid his score : 
So, God' be with him I — Here comes newer comfort 
Re-enter Macduff 'onth Macbeth's Head on a Pole*^ 

Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art: Behold where 
stands 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 
1 see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl,* 

t ffad I as many tont as I have hairs, 
I vfould not vjub them to a fairer death .• 
And so Bis knell is htoird.] This incident is thus related 
fjpom Henry of Huntingdon, by Camden, in his Remains, from 
which our author probably copied it. 

When SivJ^ard, the martial earl of Northumberland, under- 
stood that his son, whom he had sent in service against the 
Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whether.hi-s wounds were 
in the fore part or hinder pai-t of his body: When it was an- 
swered, in the fore part, he replied. ** I am right g-lad ; neither 
wish I any other death to me or mine." Johnmrn. 

Our author might have found the same incident recorded by 
Holinshed, in his Chronicle, Vol. I, p. 192. Malone, 

• So, God &c.] The old copy redundantly reads— 'And ao, 
God &c. Steevens, 

• — on a Pole.'\ These words I have added to the stage- 
direction, from the Chronicle: '• Then cutting his head from his 
shoulders, he set it upon a pole, and brought it unto Malcolm.** 
This explains the word stands in Macduff's speech. 

Many of the stage^lirections appear to have been inserted by 
the playecs ; and they are often very injudicious In this scene, 
(as Mr. Steevens has observed) according to their chrection, 
Macbeth is slain on the stage, and Marduff immediately after- 
Wards enters with Macbeth *s head. Malone. 

Our ancient players were not even skilful enough to prevent 
Absurdity in those circunstances which fell immediately under 
their own management. No bad specimen of their want of 
common sense, on such occasions, may be found in Heywood's 
Golden Jge, 1611 : *• Enter Sybilla laying in childbed, with her 
child /ay;^ by her," &c. Steevens. 

• — thy king ioni's pearl, "I This metaphorical expressioa 
was excluded by Mr. Rowe, after whom OUT modem editors 
!|ere oonteot to read— ^«r«». 
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That apeak my salutation in their minds; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,— 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 

M. King pf Scotland, hail l^ 

I IFlouriwh. 

Mai. We shall not spend a Wge expense of time,^ 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you.. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the firi^t that ever Scotland 
In such an honour pamM.'* What 's more to do, 

The following passage from Ben Jonson's Entertainmtnt of the 
^een and Prince ^at Auborpe^ inay> however, countenance the 
old reading, which I have inserted in the text: 

*' Qiieen, prince, duke, and earls, 

*• Countesses, ye courtly pearls ^^ &c. 
Again, in Shirley's Gentlerp^n c/* Venice,' 

** Of courtesy — .'* Steevent* 
Thy iingdom?* peari means thy kingdom?* 'oxaith, op rather or- 
nament. So, J. Sylvester, England* a Pamassw, 1600: 

*• Honour of cities, pearle of kingdomt all" 
Again, in Sir Philip Sydney's Ourania, by N. Breton, 1606: 
«< — — an earl, 

*• And worthily then termed Albion's /ear/." 
John Floiio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary^ 
1598, calls lord Southampton — "bright^or/c of peers." Mahne. 
» King of Scotland, hiul!] Old copy—" Hail, king of Scot- 
land !" For the sake of metre, and in conformity to a practice 
of our author, I have transplanted the word—nia//, from the 
beginning to the end of this hemistich. Thus, la the third 
scene of the play, p. 35: 

** So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 
•• Banquo, and MacbeUi, all baiC** Steevent. 
8 We shall not spend a large expense qf time,'] To spend an 
expense, is a phrase with which no reader will be satisfied. We 
certainly owe it to the mistake of a transcriber, or the negli- 
gence of a printer. Perhaps extent was the poet's word. Be it 
recollected, however, that at the end of the first scene of the 
third Act of The Comedy of Errors, Antipholus of Ephesus 
says—-'* This jest shall cost me some expense. Steevens. 
* — tbejirst that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nani'd.] " Malcolm immediately after 
his coronation called a parlement at Forfair, in the which he 
rewarded them with lands and livings that had assisted him 
agunst Macbeth.«-Manie of them that were before thanes, were 
at this time made earle^, as Fife> Menteth, Athollf Levenox, 
VOL. TlZr Z 
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Which would be planted newly with the time)*- 
As calling home our exiPd friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Pi'oducing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ;— *This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

IFlourisA. ExeuntJ^ 

Murrey, Cathness, Rosse, and Angus.'* Holinshed's Hittoiy 
of Scotland^ p. 176. MaUme. 

» This play is deservedly celebrated for the propriety of \\a 
fictions, and solemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action; 
but it has no nice, discriminations of character ; the events are 
.too great to admit the influence of particular dispositions, and 
tlie course of the action necessarily determines the conduct of 
the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described ; and I know not 
whether it may not be said» in defence of some parts which now 
seem improbable, that, in Sbakspeare's time, it was necessary 
to warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth 
4s merely detested i and though the courage of Macbeth pre- 
seiTes some esteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall- 

yobnton. 

How frequent the practice of inquiring ipto tlie events of 
futurity, similar to tliose of Macbeth, was in Shukspeare's time, 
may be seen in the following instances : ** The Marshall of Raiz 
wife hath bin heard to say, that queen Katherine beeing de- 
sirous to know what should become of her childreft, and who 
should succeed them, the party which undertooke to assure her, 
let her .see a glassc, representing a hall, in the which either of 
them made so many turns as he should raigiie yeares ; and that 
king Henry the Third, making his, tlie duke of Guise crost him 
like a flash of lightning t afler which, the Prince of Navarre 
presented himselfe, and made 22 tumes, and then vanished." 
P. Matliieu's Seroyk Life and deplorabCe Death of Henry the 
Fourth^ ti*anslated by £d. Grimeston, 4to. 1612* p. 42. Again : 
" It is reported that ^ duke of Bouncondy bad like to have died 
for feare at the sight cf the nine worthies which a magician 
shewed him." i^<V.p. 1|# Reed. 

Mr. Whitaker, in ht« Judicious and spirited Vindication if 
Mary ^ueen of Scotg^ gvo. p. 48^ cdk. 1790, has the following 
reference to the propheciea of one John Lentoo : '' AU this 
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serves to show the propriety of Sh&kspeare's scenes of the weird 
■sisters, &c. as adapted to his own age. In the remote period of 
Macbeth, it might be well presumed, the popularfaith raonnted 
up into all the wildest extravagance described by him. In hts 
own age it rose, as in lady Shrewsbury here, and in lady 
Derby, (Camden, Trans. 529, Orig. ii, 129) into a belief in 
the verbal predictions of some reputed prophet then alive, or 
into a reliance upon the written predictions of some dead one. 
And Shakspeare might well endeavour to expose such a faith, 
when we see here, that though it could not lay hold of queen 
Mary, yet it fastened firmly upon such a woman of the world as 
lady Shrewsbury." 

It may be worth wliile to remark, that Milton, who left be- 
hind him a list of no less than CII drantatic subjects, had fixed 
on the story of this play among the rest. His intention was to 
have begun with the arrival of Malcolm at MacduiTs castle. 

• ** The matter of Duncan (says he) may be expressed by the ap- 
pearing of his ghost." It should seem, from this last memo- 
randum, that Milton disliked the license his predecessor had 
taken in comprehending a history of such length within the 
short compass of a play, and would have new-wntten the whole 
on the plan of the ancient drama. He could not surely have in- 
dulged so vain a hope, as that of excelling Shakspeare in the 
tragedy of Macbeth. 

The late Mr. Whateley's Remarki on 9ome (f the Cbaraetert 
ff Sbakapearey have shown, with the utmost clearness of dis- 
tinction and felicity of arrangement, that what in Richard II I» 
is fortitude, in Macbeth is no more than resolution. But this 
judicious critick having imputed the cause of Macbeth's in- 
feriority in courage to his natural disposition, induces me to dis- 
sent, in one particular, from an Essay, which otherwise is too 
comprehensive to need a supplement, and too rational to admit 
of confutation. 

Throughout such parts of this drama as afibrd (Spportunities 
for a display of personal bravery, Macbeth sometimes screva^ 
bit courage to the itiekingplace^ but never rises into constitutional 
heroism. Instead of meditating some decisive stroke on the 

:eneiay, his restless and self-accusing mind discharges itself in 
splenetic effusions and personal invectives on the attendants 
about his person. His ^nuine intrepidity had forsaken him 
when he ceased to be a virtuous character. He would now de- 
ceive himself into confidence, and depends on forced alacrity, 
and artificial valour, to extricate him from his present difficul- 
ties. Despondency too deep to be rooted out, and fury too 
irrearular to be successful, have, by turns, possession of bis 
mind. Though he has been assured of what he certainly cre- 
dited, that none cf vjoman bom eballburt him. he has twice given 
us reason to suppose that he would hscveJUa, but that he cannot, 
being tied to the staie, and compelled to Jlght the course. Sui- 
cide also has once entered into his thoughts ; though this idea, 
in » paroxysm of noisy rage, is suppressed. Yet here it must 
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be acknowledged that his apprehensions had betra^red him into 
a strange iiieonsistency of belief. As he persisted in supposing 
he could be destroyed by none^ 'woman bom, by what mesns did 
he think to destroy himself) for he was produeed in the com- 
mon way of nature, and fell not within the description of the 
only object that could end the bein|^ of Macbeth. In short, bis 
efforts are no longer those of courage, but of despair, excited 
by self-conviction, infuriated by the menaces or an injured 
father, and ccn6rmed by a presentiment of inevitable defeat. 
Thus situated, — Bum nee lucefrui, nee mortem, arcere Itcekit^^-^ 
he veiy naturally prefers a maiUy and violent, to a shameful and 
lingering termination of life. 

One of Shakspeare's f^ourite morals is— -that criminality re- 
duces the brave and. pusillanimous to a level. Every pnuty 
Habiptter gets my tnord, exclaims Othello, for vihy should honour 
Qialive honesty? Where I eoutd not be honest, says Albany, Ivfao 
never valiant; laehimo, imputes his vfont of manhood to the 
heaviness and gmit vtithin his bosom i Hamlet asserts that con* 
science does make cowards of us alls and Imogen tells Pisanio be 
may be valiant in a better cause, but novo he seems a eomatd. The 
late Dr. Johnson, than whom no man was better acquainted 
with general nature* ia his Irene, has also observed of a OBC9 
faithful Bassa^ 

*' How guilt, when harbour'd in the eonscious breast| 

** Intimidates the brave, degrades the great ! 

** See Cali, dread of kings, and pride of armies« 

** By treason levell'd with the dregs of men ! 

** Ere guilty fear depressed the hoary chief, 

** An angpry mtn*mur, a rebelfious frown, 

** Had stretch'd the fiery boaster in his grave."* 

Who then can suppose that Shakspeare would have exhibited 
his Macbeth with increasing guih, but undiminished bravery? 
or wonder that our hero— 

** Wliose pester'd senses do rec<Ml and start, 

** When all that is within him does condemn 

** Itself for being there," 
should have lost the magnanimity he displayed in a righteow 
cause, against Macdonwald and the thane of Cawdor ? Of thii 
circumstance, indeed, the murderer of Duncan was soon aware, 
as appears from his asking himself the dreadful question — 

" How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ?* 
Between the courage of Richard and Macbeth, however, no 
comparison in favour of the latter can be supported. Richard 
was so thoroughly designed fbr a daring, impious, and obdurate 
character, that even bis birth was attended by prodigies, and 
his person armed with ability to do the earliest mischief of which 
infancy is capable. Macbeth, on the contrary, till deceived by 
the illusions of witchcraft, and depraved by the suggestions of 
his wife, wns a religious, temperate, and blameless chatacteo 
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The vices of the one were originally woven into his heart; those 
of the other were only applied to the surface of his disfjosition. 
They can scarce be said to have penetrated ^uite into its sub- 
stance, for while there was shamci there might have been re- 
formation. 

The precautions of Richard concerning the armour he was to 
wear in the next day's battle, his preparations for the onset, and 
his orders after it is begun, are equally characteristick of a calm 
and intrepid soldier, who possesses tlie nvwiom that appeared so 
formidable to Macbeth, and guided Banquo's va/our to act in 
•afety. But Macbeth appears in confusion from the moment 
his castle is invested, issues no distinct or material directions, 
prematurely calls for his armour, as irresolutely throws it off 
again, and is more intent on self-crimination, than the repulse 
of the besiegers, or the disposition of the troops who are to de- 
fend his foi-tress. But it is useless to dwell on particulars so 
much more exactly enumerated bv Mr. Whateley. 

The truth is, that Uie mind of Richard, unimpregnated by 
original morality, and uninfluenced by tlie laws of Heaven, is 
harrassed by no subsequent remorse. Hepente fuit turpissttnus* 
£ven the depression he feels from preternatural objects, is 
Speedily -taken off. In spite of ominous visions he sallies forth, 
and seeks his competitor in the throat of death. Macbeth, 
though he had long abandoned the practice of goodness, had 
not so far forgot his accustomed influence^ but that a virtuous 
adversary whom he had injured, is as punful to his sight as the 
fpectre in a former scene, and equally blasts the resolution he 
was willinf to think he had still possessed. His conscience (as 
Hamlet says of the poison) ovcrcromt hi* spirit, and ail his enter- 
prize* are ticilied over by the pale cast of thought. The curse 
that attends on him is, virtututn videre, et intabescere reiictd* 
Had Richard once been, a feeling and conscientious character. 
When his end drew nigh, he might also have betrayed evidences 
of timidity — *< there sadly summing what he late bad lost;" 
and if Macbeth originally had been a hardened villain, no ter- 
rors mighthave obtruded themselves in his close of life, ^alie 
ab incepto proceturat. In short, Macbeth is timid in spite of all 
his boasting, as long as. he thinks timidity can afford resources ; 
nor does he exhibit a specimen of determined intrepidity, till 
the completion of the prophecy, and the challenge of Macduff, 
have taught him that life is no longer tenable. Five counterfeit 
Richmonds are slain by Richard, who, before his fall, has enact- 
ed voonders beyond the common ability of man. The prowess 
of Macbeth is confined to the single conquest of Siward, a 
novice in the art of war. Neither are the truly brave ever dis- 
graced by unnecessarv deeds of cruelty. The victims of Richard, 
therefore, are merely such as obstructed his progress to the 
crown, or betrayed the confidence he had reposed in their 
assurances of fidelity. Macbeth, with a savage wantonness 
that would have dishonoured a Scythian female, cuts off a wholly 
'x2' 
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defenceless faniUy, though the father of it was the only i 
ble object of his fear.-— Can it he a question then, which of these 
two personages would manifest the most determined valour in 
the field ? Shall we hesitate to bestow the palm of courage ob 
the steady unrepenting Yorkist, in whose bosom ideas of here* 
ditary neatness, and confidence resulting from success, had 
fed the name of glory, and who dies in combat for a crown which 
bad been the early object of his ambition? and shall we allot the 
same wreath to the wavering self-convicted Thane, who, educat- 
ed without hope of royalty, had been suggested into flrreatness 
and yet, at last, would forego it all to secure himself by flightB 
but that flight is become an impossibility ? 

To conclude ; a picture of conscience encroaching on forti* 
tude of magnanimity once animated by virtue, and afterwards 
extinguished by guilt, was what Shakspeare meant to display in 
the character and conduct of Macbeth. Steevau, 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakspcare's latest produc- 
tions, and it might possibly have been sug^sted to him by a 
Httle performance on the same subject at Oxford, before king 
James, 1605. I will transcribe my notice of it from Wake's 
Mex Platomiciu: *' Fabul« ansam dedit antiqua de reg^sl pre- 
sapi& historiola apud Scoto-BritaraMM celebrata, qux narrat 
tres olim Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotiae proceribus, Mao- 
hetho et Banchoni, et ilium prsdixisse v^jttm fotttrum, sed 
regem nullum geniturum ; hunc regem non futurum, sed rege« 
geniturum multos. Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventut ccmb- 
probavit. Banchonia ^nim ^ stirpe potentissimus ' JacolMUi 
oriimdus." p. 39. * 

Since I inade the observation here quoted, I have bCen re« 
peatedly told, that I unvnttingfy make Shakspeare learned, H 
least in Latin, as this must have been the language of the per-^ 
formance before king James. One mieht, perhaps, have nlaa- 
sibly said, that he probably picked up Uie story at MCoiidiandf 
but mere accident has thrown a pamphlet in my way, intitled 
The Oxford Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 1605, which ex* 
pluna the whole matter: ** This performance, says Anthonys 
was first in Latine to the king, then in English to the queene 
and young prince :'* and, as he goes on to tell us, ** the coii» 
ceipt thereof the kinge did very much applaude." It is likely 
that the- friendly letter, which we are inmrmed king Janes once 
wrote ta Shakspeare, was on this occasion. Farmer. 

Dr. Johnson used often to mention an acquaintance of his* 
who was for ever boasting what great thingfs he would do^coukf 
he but meet with Ascham's Toxofihilue,* at a time when 

* — Atcliam's Toxopfiilvs,] Mr. MalMie it tomewliat mistailten in hi» 
aecount of Dr. Johnson's pleasantry, which originated from ao observation' 
made far Mr. Theobald in 17S3« and repeated hy him in 1740. See his not* 
qo Mwch Ado about Nothing, in his 8^0. edition of Shakspeare, VoL I, 
p. 410 f and his duodeciiqo, vol. n, p. is: "— — aiidbadl the convenienos 
of consulting Ascham's Tbxophiliu, I might probably grow better acqudlittdL 
With hit history :" i. e. thijt of AtotB«U* & celebrated archer^ 
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AifclMkm's iHeoCft had not been collected, and wete very rarely 
to be found. At length Toxopbibu was procured^ but — ^nothing 
waa done. The imerlude performed at Oxford in 1605, by the , 
BtudentB «f Saint John's college, was, for a while, so far m^ 
ToxopbilMtt as to excite my curiosity very strongly on the sub- 
j.ect. Whether Shakspeare, in the composition of this npble 
tragedy, waa at all indebted to any preceding performance^ 
through the medium of translation, or in any other way, ap^ 
peared to me well worth ascertaining. The British Museum 
was examined in vain. Mr. Warton very obligingly made a 
strict search at St. John's college, but no traces of this literary 
performance could there be found. At length chance threw 
mto my hands the very verses that were spoken in 1605, by 
three young gentlemen of that college $ and, being thus at last 
obtained, •* that no man" (to use the words of Dr. Johnson) 
" may ever want them more," 1 will here transcribe them. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the different accounts 
of this entertainment. The author of Mex Platonicus says^ 
** Tres adolescentes conctnno Sibyllarum habitu induti, ^ col- 
kf^o [Divi Johannis] prodeuntes, et carmina lepida altematim 
canentes, regi se tres esse Sibyllas profitentur, quae Banchoni 
olim sobolis imperia praedixerant, &c. Oeinde tribus principi- 
bus suaves felicitatum triplicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus 
succinentes,— principes ingeniosa fictiuncida delectates ^nut« 
tunt." 

But in a manuscript account of the king's yUnt to Oxford in 
1605, in the- Museum, (MSS. Baker, 7044,) this interlude is 
thus described: "This being done, he [the king] rode on un- 
till he came unto St. John's college, where comine against the 
gate, three ^oung youths, in habit and attire liTke Nympbe*^ 
confhmted htm, representing England, Scotiand, and Ireland ; 
and talking dialogue-wise each to other of their state, at last 
concluded, yielding up themselves to his gracious government." 
With this A. Nixon's account, in The Oxford Triumph , quarto, 
1605, in some measiue ames, though it differs in a very ma« 
terial point; for, if his relation is to be credited, these young 
men did not alternately recite verses, but pronounced three dis« 
tinct orations : '< This finished, his Majestie passed along till 
hee came before Saint John's college, when three little boyes, 
coming foorth of a castle made all of ivie, drest like three 
nympbes, (the conceipt whereof the king did very miich ap- 
plaude,) delivered three orations^ first in Latine to the king, 
then in English to the queene and young prince ; which being 
ended, hia majestie proceeded towards the east gate of the 

Mr. Theobald was certainly no dtUgeitt inquirer after ancient books, or 
was much oat of luck, if, in tne course of ten years, he co«i]d not procure 
the treatise he wanted, which was always sufficiently common. I have abiin^ 
dant reason to remember the foregoing circumstance, having often stood the 
push of my late coadjutor's merriment, on the same score ; for he never 
heard me lament the scarcity of any old pamphlet, fh)m which I expected to 
denve information, but he instantly roared ont-^' Slr^ remember Tib and 
ki0 Toaophilut/* Steevens^ 
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citie, where the townesmen againe detivered to him anothef 
ipeech in English." 

From these discordant accounts one might be led to suppose* 
that there were six actors on this occasion, three of whom per- 
sonated the SybiUs, or rather the Weird Sisters, and addressed 
the royal Tisitors in Latin, and that the other three represented 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and spoke only in finglish. I 
beheve, however, that theK were bat three fwaig men em- 
ployed} and after reciting the following Latm tines, (which 
prove that the wierd sisters and the representaitires of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were the same persons) they might per- 
haps, have pronounced some English verses of a similar inportg 
for the entertainment of the queen and the princes. 

To the Latin play of VertumntUf written by Dr. Mathew 
Gwynne, which was acted before the king by some of the stu- 
dents of St. John's college on a subsequent day, we are indebted 
for the long-sought-for interlude, performed at St John's gate t 
for Dr. Gwynne, who was the author of this interlude also, has 
annexed it to his Fertumnu*, printed in 4to. in IGOr. 

" Ad regis introitum, e Joannensi CoUeglo extra portam urbis 
borealem sito, tres quasi Sibyllae, sic (ut c sylva) salutanmt. 

1. Fatidicas olim fama est cecinisse sorores 
Imperium sine fine tuae, rex inclyte, stirpis. 
Banquonem agnovit generosa Loquabria Thanum ; 
Nee tibi, Banquo, tuis sed sceptra nepotibus ill* 
Immortalibus immortaUa vaticinatx : 

In saltum, ut la^eas, dum Banquo recedis ab aula* 
Tres aedem pariter canirous tibi fata tuisque, 
Dum spectande tuis, e saltu accedis ad urbem; 
Teque salutamus: Salve, cui Scotia servit; 

2. AngUacui, salve. 3. Cui servit Hibernia, salve. 
1. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant cxtera, salve. 

2' Quern divisa prius colit una Britannia, salve. 

3. Summe MonarchaBritannice, Hibemice, Gallice,salv^. 

1. Anna, parens regum, sorer uxor, filia, salve. 

2. Salve, Hbnrice hxres, princeps pulcherrime, salve. 

3. Dux Carole, etperbelle Polonice regule, salve- 
1. Nee metas fatis, nee tempera ponimus istis ; 
Quiii orbis regno, famae sint terminus astra: 
Canutum referas regno quadruplice cUrum ; 
Major avis, aequande tuisdiadematesoBs. 

Nee aerimus caedes, nee bella, nee anxia corda r 

Nee furor in nobis ; sed agente calescimus illo 

Numine, quo Thomas Whitus per somnia motus, 

Londinenses eques, musis hxc tecta dicavit. 

Musis ? imo Deo, tutelarique Joaimi. 

nie Deo charum et curam, prope praetereuntem 

Ire salutatum, Christi precursor, ad aedem 

Christ! pergentem, jussit. Dicti ergo salute 

Perge, tuo aspectu sit Iscta Academia, perge ." Malonc. 
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As that suifi^ular. curiosity, Hbf Witoh^ printed hf Mr. Reed* 
and distributed only amon^ his friends* cannot fall in the way of 
cTcry curious and inquisitive reader of Shakspeare, I am indu- 
ced to subjoin such portions of it (though some of them are 
already glanced at) as might hare suggested the idea on which 
our author founded kis unrivalled scene of enchantment, in the 
fourth Act of the present tragedy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that such coincidences ought 
any way to diminish the fame of Shakspeare, whose additions 
and adoptions have, in every instance, manifested the richness of 
his own faacy , and the power of his own judgment. SteevcM* 

ACT I. SCENE U. 

Enter Heccat ; andctber Witcbet {ytitb Propertiei, ami 
EtUfitU fitting.) 

Bee, Titty, and Tiffin» Suckin 

And Pidgen, Liard, and Robin! 
White spiritts, black spiritts, gray spiritts, redd sperittsi 
Devill-Toad, Devill-Ram, OeviU-Catt, and Devili-Dam. 
Why Hoppo and Stadlin, Hellwin and Prickle I 

Stad. Here, sweating It the veaoeL 

Mte. Boyle it well. 

Slop. It gallops now. 

Met. Are tiM flames blew enough? 
Or shall I use a little seeten more? 

Stad. The nipps of Fayries upon maides white hippi|y 
Are not more perfect azure. 

Mee. Tend it carefully. 
Send Stadlin to me with a brazen dish. 
That I may fall to work upon theis serpents^ 
And squieze 'em ready for the second howve. 
Why, when? 

Stad. Ueere's Stadlin, and the dish. 

Mfc. There take this un*.baptized bratt ! 

Boile it well : preserve the fat: 
You know 'tis pretious to transfer 
Our 'noynted flesh into the aire» 

In moone-Ught nights, ore steeple-topps» i 

Mountains, and pine-trees, that like pricks, or stopps, i 

Seeme to our height: high towres, and roofes of princes^ 
Like wrinckles in the earth : whole provinces 
Appeare to our sight then, ev'n leeke "j" 

A russet-moale upon some ladies cheeke. 
When hundred leagues in aire we feast and sing« 
Baunce, kisse, and coU, use every thing: 
What \ ong-man can we wbh to pbatuse m 
fiot w«. enjoy him iaan Incubus I 
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Thou Icnow^st H Stadfm ? 

Stad. Usually tbRt's don. 

Mec. Last nig^t thou got'st the Maior of Whelplies som 
I knew him by his black cloftke lyn'd with yallow ; 
I thinck thou hast spoild the youth : hee's but seaventeene 
rU have him the next mountBig away, in. 
Goe feed the vessell for the seconvl howre. 

Stad. Where be the ma^call herbes? 

Hfc, They're downe his throate. 
His mouth cramb*d fuB ; his eares, and nosthrills stufi^. 
I thrust in Eleoseiinum; lately 
Aconitum, frondes piopuleus, and soote. 
You may see that, he Itxyks so black i*th' mouth t 
Then Sium, Acharum» Vulgaro too 
DentaphiBofr, the blood of a flitter-mowsc^y 
Solanum somnificom et pleum* 

Stad. Then thef's all Heccat ? 

Mec. Is the heart of wax 
Stuck full of magique needlet \ 

Stad. 'Tis don Heccat. 

Hec. And is the Farmer's jM^turCr and hll Wtye^ 
Lay*d downe to th' fire yet ? 

Stad. They are a roasting botfi t09» 

Hec. Good; 
Then their marrowes are a melting subtett^^ 
And three monethes sicknes sudks up life m 'eni 
They denide me often flowre, barme, and mtlke, 
Goose-greaze and tar, When I nere hurt their chumings. 
Their brew-locks nor their batches, norfore-spoake 
Any of their breedings. Now I'll be-meete with 'em. 
Seaven of their yong piggs I have be-witch'd already 
Of the last fitter, nine ducklyngs, thirteene goselings and« ho^ 
Fell lame last Sonday after even-song too. 
And mark how their sheepe prosper ; or what soupe 
Each milch-kine gives to th' paile : I'U send these snakes 
Shall milke 'em all before hand: the dew'd-skirted dayrie 

wenches 
Shall stroak dry duggs for this, and goe home curssingv 
ril mar their sillabubs, and swathie feastings 
Under cowes bellies, with the parisb-youthess 

Enter Firestokk. 

WImt's Firestone ? our son Firestone. 

Fire. Here am I mother. 

Mec. Take in this brazen dish full of deere ware. 
Thou shalt have all when I die, and that wi( be 
Ev'n JMst at twelve a clock at night come three yerc. 

Fire. And may you not have one a-dock in to th' doz*^ 
(Mother?) 
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Xtee, Noh. 

Fire. Your Spirits are then more unconscionable then bakers: 
You'll have liv'd then (Mother) six-scoi'e yeare to the hundred; 
and me-thinck» after six-score yeares the devill itiight give you a 
cast; for he*s a fruiterer too, and has byn from the beginniii^ : 
the first apple that ere was eaten, came throtigh his fingers * T^^e 
Costermongers then I hold to be the auncientest trade, thougti 
some would have the Tailor prick 'd downe before him. 

Eec. Goe and take heed you shed not by the way: 
The howre must have her portion, 'tis deere sirrop. 
£ach charmed drop is able to confound 
A famely consisting of nineteene, 
- Or one and twentie feeders. 

Fire. Mary, hecre's stuff indeed ! Deere surrup call you it ? ft 
litUe thing would make me give you a dram on't in a possett, and 
cutt you three yeares shorter. 

Mec. Thou'rt now about some villany. 

Fire. Not 1 (forsootli) Truly the devil*s in her I thinck. How 
one villanie smells out an other straight: Ther's no knavery but 
is nosde like a dog, andean smell out a doggs meaning, (Mother) 
I pray give me leave to ramble a-broad to-night with the nlg-ht- 
mare, ror I have a great mind to over-lay a fat parson's daughter^ 

JBec. And who shall lye with me then I 

Fire. The great cat for one night (Mother). 'Tis but a nights 
make shif^ with him for once* 

Biec. You're a kind son: 
But 'tis the nature of you all, I see that: 
You had ratlier hunt after strange women still. 
Then lye with your owne mother: Gett thee goni 
Sweatt thy six ounces out about the vessel!. 
And thou shalt play at mid-night: the night-mare 
Shall call thee when it walkes. 

Itre. Thancks most sweet Mother. [^xiV. 

Bnter Sebastian^. 

Bee. Urchins, Elves, Haggs, Satires, Pans, Fawnes, silence. 
Kitt with the^candlestick;' Tritons, Centaures, Dwar£&s, Imps, 
the Spoone, the Mare, the Man i'th'oake ; the Hell-waine, the 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. A. Ab. Hur. Hus. 

^e^. Heaven knowes with what unwillingnes and hate 
I enter this damhd place : but such extreemes 
Of wrongs in love, fight 'gainst religion's knowledge. 
That were I ledd by this disease to deatlns 
As numberles as creatures thatnaust^Ue, 
I could not shun the way : I know what 'tis 
To pitty mad-men now ; they're wretched thingt 
That ever were created, if they.be 
Of woman's making, and her farthles vowes: 
I fear they're now a kissing: what's a clock ? 
'Tis now but supper-time: But night will comey 
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And all new-manied copples make short suppers. 
What ere thou art, I have no spare time to feare theei 
My horrors are so strong and great already. 
That thou seem'st nothing: Up and laze not: 
Hadst thou my busynes, thou couldst nere sit soe; 
*Twould iirck thee into ayre a thousand mile. 
Beyond thy oynetments : I would, I were read . 
So mvich in thy black powre, as mine owne griefes ! 
I'me m great need of help : wiPt give roe any ? 
^ Mec^ Thy boldnes takes me bravely: weareaUsworn^ 
To sweatt for such a spirit: See ; I regard thee, 
I rise, and bid thee welcome. What's thy wish now ? 

Seb. Oh my heart swells with't. I must take breath first. 

Hec. Is't to confound some enemie on the seas? 
It may be don to night. Stadlin's within ; 
She raises all your sodaine ruinous stormes 
That shipwrack barks, and teares up growing oakes^ 
Flyes over houses, and takes Anno Domini 
Out of a rich man's chimney (a sweet place for't) 
He would be hang'd ere he would set his owne yeares there. 
They must be chamber'd in a five-pound picture, 
A greene silk curtaine dgwne before the eies on% 
(His rotten diseasd yeares) ! Or dost thou envy 
The fat prosperitie of any neighbour? 
ril call rorth hoppo, and her incantation 
Can straight destroy the yong of all his cattell: 
Blast vine-yards, orchards, meadowes ; or in one night 
Transport his doong, hay, come, byreekes, whole stacklf^ 
Into thine own ground. 

Seb. This would come most richely now 
To many a cuntry grazier: But my envy 
Lies not so lowe as cattell, come, or vines : 
'Twill trouble your best powres ta give me ease. 

Mec. Is yt to starve up generation? 
To strike a barrennes in man or woman? 

Seb. Hah! 

JSec. Hah! did you feele me there? I knew your giiefi^. 

Seb Can there be such things don? 

Hee. Are theis the skins 
Of serpents? theis of snakes? 

Seb. I see they are. 

Hec. So sure into what house theis are convay*d 
Knitt with theis charmes, and retentive knotts. 
Neither the man begetts, nor weman breeds s 
No, nor performes the least desire of wedlodk^ 
Being then a mutuall dutie : I could give thee 
Chiroconita, Adincantida, 
Archimadon, Marmaritin, Calicia, 
Which I could sort to viUanous barren endsi 
Bat this leades the same way : More I could iBStance ^ 
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As the same needles thrust into their pillowes 
That soawes and socks up dead men in their sheets : 
Apiiyy ^izzel of a man that hangfs 
Aner sun-sett: Good, ezcell^it: yet all's there (Sir). 

Se6. You could not doe a man that speciall kindnes 
To part them utterly, now ? Could you do that ? * 

See. No: time must do't: we cannot disipyne wedlock: 
Tis of heaven's fastning: well may we raise jarrs, 
Jealouzies, striffes, and hart-burning disagreements. 
Like a thick skurfT ore life, as did our master 
Upon that patient miracle : hut the work itself 
Our powre cannot dis-joynt. 

Seb. I depart happy. 
In what I have then, being constrained to this : 
And graunt you (greater powres) that dispose men. 
That I may never need this hag agen. {^£xit. 

Hec. I know he loves me not, nor there's no hope ont ; 
Tis for the love of mischief I doe this. 
And that we are swome to the first oa<h we take. 

Fire. Oh mother, mother. 

Hec. What's the newes with thee now ? 

Fire. There's the bravest yong gentleman within, and the fine- 
liest drunck: I thought he woiSd have fakie into the vessel: he 
stumbled at a pipkin of childes greaze ; reelde against Stadlin, 
overthrew her, and in the tumbling cast, struck up old Puckles 
heels with her clothes over her eares. 

Hec. Hoy-day! 

Fire. I was fayne to throw the cat upon her, to save her hones- 
tie; and all Ihle enough : I cryde out still, I pray be coverd. See 
where he comes now (Motiher). 

Enter Almachildes. 

Aim. Call you theis witches ? 
They be tumblers me-thinckes, very flat tumblers. 

Hec. *T\B Almachildes : fresh blood stirs in me— » 
The man that I have lusted to enjoy : 
I have had him thrice in Incubus already. 

Al. Is your name' gooddy Hag ? 

Hec. 'Tis any thing. 
Call me the horridst and unhallowed things 
That life and nature tremble at; for thee 
I'll be the same. Thou oom'st for a love-charme now ? 

Al. Why thou'rt a witch, I thinck. 

Hec. Thou shalt have choice of twentie, wett, or drie: 

Al Nay let's have drie ones. 

Hec. Yf thou wilt use't by way of cup and potion, 
.111 give thee a Remora shall be-witch her straight. 

AL A Remora? what's that? 

Hec. A litle suck-stone. 
Some call Jt a ^talamprey, a smaU fish. 
VOL. vit. T 
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M. And must 'be butter'd ? 

ffec. The bones of a greene frog too : wondrous pretious. 
The flesh consum*d by pize-mires. 

Jl. Pi zc -mires! give me a chamber-pot. 

Fire. You shall see him goe nigh to be so unmannerly, hee'll 
make water before my mother anon. 

Al. And now you talke of frogs, I have somewhat here : 
I come not emptie pocketted from a bancket 
(I leam'd that of my haberdashers wife.) 
Looke, goody witch, there's a toad in marchpane for you. 

Mec. Oh sir, y'have fitted me. 

Ai. And here's a spawne or two 
Of the same paddock-brood too, for your son. 

Fire. I thanck your worship, sir: how comes your handker- 
cher so sweetely thus beray'd ? sure tis wet sucket, sir. 

Al. 'Tis nothing but the sirrup-the toad spit. 
Take all Ipree-thee. 

ffec. This was kindly don, sir. 
And you shall sup with me to-night for this. 

Al. How ? sup with thee ? dost thinck I'll eate fryde ratts. 
And pickled spiders ? 

ffec. No : I can command. Sir, 
The best meat i'th* whole province for my frends. 
And reverently servd in tool 

Al. How? 

ffec. In good fasliion. 

Al, Let me but see that, and I'll sup with you. ' 

Slie conjures f and enter a Can {playing on a fdle) and Spiritt* 
(fuith meate). 

The Catt and Fidle's an excellent ordinarie : 
You had a devill once in a fox«skin. 

Sec. Oh, I have him still : come walke with me. Sir. [JBxzV. 

Fire. How apt and ready is a drunckard now to reele to the 
devill! Well rU even in, and see how he eates, and I'll be hang'd 
if I be not the fatter of the twaine with laughing at him. [£jer>. 

ACT III. SCENR III. 

Enter Heccat, Witches, ^ Fire-Stone. 

ffee. The moone's a gallant ; see how brisk she rides. 

Stad. Heer*s a rieh evening, Heccat. 

Hec. I, is't not wenches. 
To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

Hop. Ours will be more to-night. 

Jlec. Oh, 'twill be pretious t heard you the owle yet ? 

Stad. Breifely in the copps, 
As we came through now. 
' Hjec. 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad. There was a bat boong at my lips three times. 
As we came through the wood^* and drank her filL 
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Old Puckle saw her. 

Hec. You are fortunate still : 
The very schreich-owle lights upon your shoulder. 
And wooes you» like a pidgeon. Are you fumish'd \ 
Have you vour oyntments ? 

Stad, All. 

Hec. Prepare to flight then : 
m over-take you swiftly. 

Stad. Hye thee Heccat: * 

We shal be up betimes. 

Hec, ril reach you quickly. 

Fire. They are all going a birding to-night. They talk of 
fowles i'th'aire, that fly by day : I an^ sure they'll be a company 
of fowle slutts there to night. Yf we have not mortalUtie affer'i 
111 be hang'dy for they are able to putryfie, to infect a whole re- 
gion. She spies me now. 

Htc What Fire-Stone, our sweet son ? 

Fire. A little sweeter than some of you; or a doonghill were 
too good for me. 

Hec. How much hast here ? 

Fire. Nineteene, and all brave plump ones; besides six Uz- 
ards, and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Deere and sweet boy : what herbes hast thou ? 

Fire. I have some Mar-martin, and Man-dragon. 

Hec. Marmaritin, and Mandragora, thou wouldst say. 

Fire. Heer's Pannax too : I than(^k thee, my pan akes I am 
sure with kneeling downe to cut 'em. 

Hec. And Selago, 
Hedge hisop too: how neere he goes my cuttings ? 
Were they all cropt by moone-light \ 

Fire. Every blade of 'm, or I am a moone-calf (Mother). 

Hec. Hye thee home with 'em. 
Looke well to the house to night : I am for aloft. 

Fire, Aloft (quoth you ?^ I would you would breake your neck 
once, that I might have all quickly. Hark, hark, mother; tliey 
are above the steeple alredy, flying over your head with a noyse 
of musitians. 

Hec. They are they indeed. Help me, help me ; I'm too late els. 

Song. Come away, come away; ") • .^ .^^ 
T» ^ --i . - r "* *ne aire* 

Heccat, Heccat, come away. 3 

Hec. I come, I come, I come, I come. 

With all the speed I may. 

With all the speed I may. 

Wher'sStadlin? 

Heere X in the aire. 

Wher's Puckle ? ^ 

Heere: J 

> : \in 



And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too : \ in the aire. 
We lack but you; we lack but you; ( 
Come away, make up the count. J 
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Ifec. I will but noynt, and then I mount. 

f^ spirit Hie a Cat deseatdt, 
Ther's one comes downe to fetch his dues { \ 
A kisse, a coll^ a sip of blood : > above. 

And why tliou staist so long j 

I muse, I muse. 
Since the air's so sweet and good. 
Hec. Oh, art thou come. 

What newes, what newes ? 
AU goes still to our delight. 
Either come, or els 

Refuse, refuse. 
Jlec. Now I am fumish'd for the flight. 
Fire. Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave treble in her owne 
language. 

Sec. going up."] Now I gfoe, now I flic, 
Malkin my sweete spirit and I. 
Oh what a daintie pleasure tia 
To ride in the aire 
When the moone shines faire. 
And sing and daunce, and toy and kiss : 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountainet» 
Over seas, our mistris fountaines. 
Over steepe towres and turretts 
We fly by night, 'mongst troopes of spirittt. 
No ring of bells to our eares sounds. 
No howles of wolves, no yelpes of hounds; 
No, not the noyse of water*s-breache. 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reache. 

No Ring of bells, &c. > above. 

Fire. Well mother, I thanck your kindnes : You must be gam- 
bolling i'th'aire, and leave me to walk here like a foole and a 
mortall. [£xit. 

ACT V. SCENE II. 

Enter Duchesse, Heccat, Firestone. 

Sec. What death is't you desire for Almachildes \ 

Dutch. A sodaine and a subtle. 

Hec. Then I have fitted you. 
Here lye the guifls of both ; sodaine and subtle : 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blew fire, kindled with dead mens' eyet» 
Will waste him by degrees. 

Duch. In what time, pree-thee ? 

Mec. Perhaps in a moone's progresse. 

Duch. What ? a moneth ? 
Out upon pictures ! if they be so tedious. 
Give me things with some life. 

Mec. Then seeke no farther. 
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Duch, This must be don with speed, dispatch'd this night, 
If it may possible « 

Hec. 1 have it for you : 
Here's that will do't : stay but perfection's time. 
And that's not five howres hence. 

Duch. Canst thou do this ? 

Sec. Can I? 

Duch. I meane, so closely. 

Hec. So closely doe you meane too ? 

Duch. So artfully, so cunningly. 

Hec. Worse & worse ; doubts and incredulities, ^ 
They make me mad. Let scrupulous creatures know 
Cum volui, ripirf ipsis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes redlere suos ; concussaq. sisto, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta ; nubila peilo, . 
Nubilaq. induco: ventos abigoq. vocoq. 
Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces ; 
£t silvas moveo, Jubeoq. tremiscere montes, 
£t mugiere solum, manesq. exire sepulchris, 
Te qlioque Luna traho. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter. 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk ; 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the spiritts 
Of the entomb'd to buvst out from their marbles ; 
Nay, draw yond moone to my involv'd designes ? 

Fire. I know as well as can be when my motbre's mad and our 
great catt angrie ; for one spitts French then, and thother splits 
Latten. 

Duch. I did not doubt you. Mother. 

Hec. No? what did you. 
My powre's so firme, it is not to be question'd. 

Duch. Eorgive what's past : and now I know th' offensivenes 
That vexes art, I'll shun th' occasion ever. 

Hec. Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter. 
It shall be convaid in at howlett-time. 
Take you no care. My spiritts know their moments : 
Raven, or screitch-owle never fly by th' dore 
But they call in (1 thanck 'em) and they loose not by't. 
I give *em barley soakd in infants' blood : 
They shall have semina cum sangfuine. 
Their gorge cramd full if they come once to our house : 
We are no niggard. 

Fire. They fare but too well when they come heather: they 
eate up as much tother night as would have made me a good 
conscionable pudding. 

Hec. Give me some lizard's-braine: quickly Firestone. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the rest o'th* sisters ? 

Fire. All at hand forsooth. 

Hec. Give me Marmaritin; some Beare-breech : when) 

Fire. Heer's Beare-breech, and lizards-braine forsooth^ 

T t 
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See. Intothe yesseU; 
And fetch three ounces of the red-hau'd girle 
I kill'd last midnight. 

Fire. Whereabouts, sweet Mother ? 

Sec. Hip ; hip or flanck. Where is the Acopus ? 

Fire. You shall have Acopus, forsooth. 

Sec. Stir, stir about; whibt I begin the charme. 

A charme Sot^, about a Vettell. 
Black spiritts, and white; Redspiritts, and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keepe it stiff in ; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make itfiuckey; 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about; 
All ill come running in, all g^oodkeepe out! 
1 Wttch. Heer*s the blood of a bat 
Sec. Put in that ; oh put in that. 
2. Heer 8 libbaid's-bane. 

Sec. Put in againe. 

1. The juice of toad; the oile of adder. 

% Those will make the yonker madder. 

Sec. Put in ; ther*s all, and rid the stench. 
Fire. Nay beer's three ounces of the red-hur'd wen€h«. 
All. Round, around, around, &c. 

- Sec. So, soe, enough : into the vessel! with it. 
There, 't hath the true perfection: I am so light 
At any mischief: thePs no villany 
But is a tune methinkes. 

Fire. A tune ! 'tis to the tune of dampnation then, I warrant 
you ; and that song hath a villanous burthen. 

Sec. Come my sweet sisters ; let the aire strike our time. 
Whilst we show reverence to yond' peeping moon<$. 

[Sere they davnce. The Wiuhet dance iS^ £xeunt. 



*«* THE followinj^ Songrs are found in Sir William D'Ave- 
Bants alteration of this play, printed in 1674 The first and se* 
cond of them were, I believe, written by him, being introduced 
at the end of the second Act, in a scene of which he undoubtedly 
was the author. Of the other song, which is sung in the thk^ 
Act, the first words (Come amajf) are in the original copy of JIfac- 
ieth, and the whole is found at length in Middleton's play enti- 
tled The Witchf which has been lately pfinted from a manuscript 
in the collection of Major Pearson. Whether this song was writ^ 
ten by Shakspeare, and omitted, like many others, in the prixxted 
copy, camaot now be fMusertamed. MaloM, 
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ACT II. 

FiAST SONO BY THE WITCHlKS. 

1 JVitch. Speak, sister, speak ; is the d&td done ? 

2 Witch. Long ago, long ago : 
About twelve glasses since have fiiit 

3 Witch. Ill deeds are seldom slow ; 

Nor single : following crimes on former wait : 
The worst of creatures fastest propagate. 
Many more murders must this one ensue. 
As if in death were propagation too. 

2 Witch. He will— 
1 Witch. He shall— 

3 Witth. He must spill much more blood ; 
And become worse to make his title good. 

1 Witch. Now let's dance. 

2 Witch. Agreed. 

3 Witch. Agreed. - 

4 Witch. Agpreed. 

Chor. We should rejoice when gjood kings bleed. 
When cattle die, about we go ; 
What then, when monarchs perish, should we do t 

SECOND SONO. 

Let's have a dance upon the heath ; 

We gain more life by Duncan*s deatli. 

Sometimes like brinded cats we shew» 

Havinff no musick but our mew : 

Sometimes we dance in some old mill. 

Upon the hopper, stones, and wheel. 

To some old saw, or banlishrb3rfne. 

Where still the mill-cUck does keep time. 

Sometimes about an hollow tree. 

Around, around, around dance wt : 

Thither the chirping cricket comes. 

And beetle, singing drowsy hums : 

Sometimes we, dance o*er fens and furze. 

To howls of wolves, and barks of curs : 

And when with none of those we mcet,^ 

We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night-raven's dismal voice. 

Whilst others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we still. 

To UxG Echoed from an hollow hiH. {^JSxeunt. 
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ACT III. SCENE V. 
Hecate and the Three Witches. 

MUSICK AMD SONG. 

iWithin."] Secate, Hecate, Hecate/ O come away! 

Hec Hark, I am calPd, my little spirit, see. 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 

[fTiMin.] Come away, Hecate, Hecate/ O come away! 

Hec. I come, I come, with all the speed I may. 
With all the speed I may. 
Where's Stadling? 

2. Here, [vjhhin.] 
Hec. Where*sPuckle? 

3. Here; [ytithin.'] 

And Hopper too, and Helway too.* 
We want but you, we want but you: 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec. I will but 'noint, and then I mount : 
I will but 'noint, &c. 

{^Within.'] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 

[jtf Machine with Malkin in it ducendt.^ 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of bloKxl ; 
And why thou stay'st so long, I muse. 
Since the air's so sweet and good. 

Hec. O, art thou come? What news? 

[Within.'] All goes fair for our delight : 
Either come, or else refuse. 

Hec. Now I'm fumish'd for the flight; . 

[Hecate piace4 herself in the Machine. 

* And Hopper too, and Helwxy too.2 In The Witch, these penonages am 
celled Hoppo and Hellivayne. Malone. 

— Helway — ] The name of this witch, perhaps, originates from the leader 
•f a-train of frolicksome apparitions, supposed to exist in Normandy, ann. lOOU 
He is called by Ordericos Vitali- (L. VIII, p. 095,) Herhchin. In the continii»> 
tion of The Canterbury Tale* of Chaucer, fverse 8,) he is changed to^Hurle^ 
noayne. In the French romance of Richard eanepeur, hehecomea^Hellequin* 
Hence, I suppose, according to die chance* of spelling, pronunciation, 8cc. are 
derived the Hel'win and Helivayne of Mlddleton, and, eventually, the Helway 
of Sir WiUiam IVAvenant.— See Mr Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, VoL v, pp. 270, 171, 
in voc. Meinie. 

It may also be ob8erved> (trivial as die remark appears) thsit here we hare 
not only Herlechiwu, hat the familia Herlechini, wiuch, widi sufficient singro- 
larity, still subsists on die Italian stage and our own. It is needless to mentioa, 
diat the bills at our country fairs continue to promise entertainment from the 
exertions of "Mr. Punch and his merry family," 

As the work of Ord. Vital, who died in 114.^, is known to exhibit the name of 
Barlequin, it will not readily be allowed that his dieatrical namesake waa 
ebUg^, for the name tide, to an invention of Francis I, in ridicule of his en^ 
my, Charlet le f^int, who was bom in IMO, and left the world- in l$$%. See 
Johnson's Dictionary, in voc. Harlequin, Steevene, 

i* This stage-direction I have added. In The Witch diere is here die folloiw- 
ing marginal note: " A spirit like a cat descends." In Sir W. D'Avenant's al- 
teration of Macbeth, printed in 1074, dxis song, as well as aU the rest of die 
piece, is printed very mcorrecdy. I have endeavoured to distribute thedifier. 
ent parts of the song before as# at, I imagine^ the author Inteiided. Maione, 
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Now I go, and now I fly, 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I, 

O, what a dainty pleasure's this. 

To sail i'the air. 

While the moon shines fair; 

To sing, to toy, to dance, and kiss! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains ; 

Over hills, and misty fountains ;* 

Over steeples, towers, and turrets. 

We fly by night 'mongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears sounds. 

No howls of wolves, nor yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of wat«r*s breach, 

Nor cannons' throat our height can reach. T Hecate ateendt. 

1 Witch. Come, let's make haste ; she'll soon be back again. 

2 Witek. But whilst she moves through the foggy air, 

Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepare. ^Exeunt. 



Jfotet onUtted (en aeeount ^length) in their JtrtJper placet. 

[See p. 74] 

' ' Aw two chamberlains 

Will I vjith wine and watsel so convince, &c. 

" ■ Will it not be recei^d. 
When vfc have marJ^d with blood those sleepy tvfo 
Cf his ovm chamber, and iis*d their very daggers. 
That they havedon*t?'] In the original Scottish Siston, by 
Boethius, and in Holinshed's Chronicle, we are merely told that 
Macbeth slew Duncan at Inverness. No particulars whatsoever 
are mentioned. The circumstance of making Duncan's cham- 
berlains drunk, and laying the guilt of his murder upon them, as 
well as some other circumstances, our author has taken from the 
history of Duffe, king of Scotland, who was murdered by Don- 
wald. Captain of the castle of Fores, about eighty years before 
Duncan ascended the throne. The fiict is thus told by Holinshed, 
in p. 150 of his Scottish History, (the history of the reign of Dun- 
can commences in p. 168:) "Donwald, not forgetting the re- 
proach which his lina^ had siisteined by the execution of those 
his kinsmen, whom the king for a spectacle to the people had 
caused to be hanged, could not but shew manifest tokens of great 
griefe at home amongst his familie : which his wife perceiving, 
ceased not to travell widi him till she understood what the caus6 
was of his displeasure. Which at length when she had learned 
by bis owne relation, she, as one that bare no lesse malice in hir 
heart, for the like cause on his behalfe, than hir husband did lot 
his friends, counselled him (sith the king used oftentimes to lodgi 

* (yoer hills. Sec] In Ths Wttch, faittead of this line, w»find: 
Ovsr seas, sur mistress' fiiaitsins. Makns* 
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in his house without anie gard about him other than the rarrison 
of the castle, [of Fores] which was wholieathiscommandcment) 
to make him awaie, and thovicd him the tneanes toherebj he might 
Moonett accomplish it. 

** Donwala, thus being the more kindled in wrath by the words 
of his wife» determined to follow hir advice in the execution of 
so heinous an act. Whereupon devising with himselfe for a while, 
which way hee might best accomplish his cursed intent, at length 
gat opportunitie, and sped his purpose as followeth. It chanced 
&iat the king upon the date before he purposed to depart foorth of the 
eattellf was long in his oratorie at his praiers, and there con- 
tinued till it was late in the night. At the last, comming foorth, 
be called such afore him as had faithfuUie served him in purntte 
and apprehension of the rebels^ and giving them heartie thanks he 
bestamed sundrie honourable gifts amongst them,, <f the vihich nutn^ 
ber Donwald vjas one, as he that had been ever accounted a mcst faith- 
fulsetvant to the king. 

** At length, having talked with them a long time he got him 
into his privie chamber, onlie vtith tmo of his chamberlains, who 
having brought him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to 
banketting with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared diverse 
delicate dishes, and sundrie sorts ofdrinis for their reare supper 
or collation, whereat they sate up so lon^, till they had charged their 
stomachs with such full gorges, that their heads were no sooner got 
to the pillow, but asleepe they were so fast, that a man mi^t 
have removed the chamber over them, sooner than to have 
awaked them out of their drunken sleepe. 

*' Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, 
yet through instigation of his wife, he called fbure of his servants 
unto him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, 
and framed to his purpose with large gifts,) and now declaring^ 
unto them, after what sort they should worke the feat, they glad- 
lie obeyed his instructions, and speedilie going about the mur- 
ther, they enter the chamber in which the king laie, a little be- 
fore cocks crow, where they secretlie cut his throte as he lay 
sleeping, without anie bustling at all: and immediately by a. 
posteme gate they carried foorth the dead bodie into the fields, 
and throwing it upon a horse there provided for that purpose, 
they convey it unto a place about two miles distant from the cas- 
tell.— 

'' Donwald, about the time that the murtber was in dooing, 
got him amongst them that kept the watch, and so continued ta 
companie with them all the residue of the night. But in the 
moiTiing when the noise was raised in the kings chamber, how 
the king was slaine, his bodie conveied awaie, and the bed all 
bewraied with blond, he vsith the vtatch ran thither, as though he 
had knovm nothing of the m,atter! and breaking into the chamber, 
and finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the floore about 4he 
sides of it, heforthvjith slev) the chamberlains, as guiltie of that 
heinous murther, and then like a madman running to an fro, he 
ransacked everie comer within the casteil, as though it had beeoe 
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to have scene if he might h^ve found either the bodie, or any of 
the naurtherers hid in anie privie place ; but at lengfth com- 
ming to the posterne gate, and finding it open, he burdened 
the chamherleins, v)hom he had tlainei vtith all the faulty they hav- 
ing the keyes of the gates committed to their keeping all the 
night, and tlierefore it could not be otherwise (said he) but 
that they were of counsell in the committing of that most detesta- 
ble murther. 

« Finallie, such was his over-earnest diligence in the severe 
inquisition and trial of tl^e offenders heerem, that some of the 
lords began to mislike the matter, and to smell foorth shrewd to- 
kens that he should not be altogether cleare himseife. But for so 
much as they were in that conntrie where he had the whole rule, 
what by reason of his friends and authoritie together, they doubt- 
ed to utter what they thought, till time and place should better 
serve thereunto, and hereupon got them awaie everie man to his 
home.** MiUofie. 



Add, at the conclusion of Mr. Malone*s note, p. 85.] I believe, 
however a line has been lost after the words " stealthy pace." 

Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer 
a ravisher likewise. In the parallel passage in The Rape of Lw 
erecCf they are distinct persons : 

" While Lust and Mvrder wake, to ttain and kill** 
Perhaps the line which I suppose to have been lost \^as of this 
import: 

— — andv)ither^d Murder, 
Maruntd by his sentinel, the v)otf. 
Whose hcvil *s his vaatch, thus with his stealthy pace 
Enters the portal ; while night-waking lust. 
With Tarquin's ravishing sides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy: 
** At midnight — 

<< When man, and bird, and beast, are all at rest, 
** Save those that watch for rape and blodie murder.** 
There is reason to believe that many of the difficulties in Shak- 
speare's plays arise from lines and half lines having been omit- , 
ted, by the compositor's eye passing hastily over them. Of this 
kind of negligence there is a remarkable instance in the present 
play, as prmted in the folio, 1633, where the following passage 
is liius exhibited : 

*« , that we but teach 

** Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
*• To plague the ingredience of our poisoned chalice 
" To our own lips." 
If this mistake had happened in the first copy, and had been 
continued in the subsequent impressions, what diligence or saga- 
city could have restored the passage to sense I 
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In the folioy 1623, it is right, except that the word ingrtdkmt 
is there also mis-spelt : 

"—-which, being taught, return 

" To plague the in.'ventor. This ewn-kamied justice 

<* CommemU the ingredience of our poiaon'd chalice 

** To our own Ups." 
So, the following passage in Much Ado about Nothings 

'* And I will break with her and vtith her father^ 

'' And thou shalt have her. Was t not to this end," Sec. 
is printed thus in the folio, [1623] by the compositor's eye glanc- 
ing from one line to the other : 

<* And I will break with her. Was 't not to this end,'' &c. 
Again, we find in tlie play before us, edit. 1632: 

" — for their dear causes 

<< Excite the mortified man." 
instead of— 

" — ^— for their dear causes 

<< Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

"Excite the mortifi^ man." 
Again, in The Winter^s Tale, 1632^ 

« — ^- in himself too mighty, 

" Until a time may serve." 
instead of— 

'<— ^- in himself too mighty, 

" And in his parties, his alliance. Let him he, 

" Until a time may serve." Malone. 
See p. 101, n. 6.] After the horror and agitation of this scene, 
the reader may, perhaps, not be displeased to pause for a few 
minutes. The consummate art which Shakspeare has displayed 
in the preparation for the murder of Duncan, and during the 
commission of the dreadful act, cannot but strike every intelli- 
gent reader. An ingenious writer, however, whose comparative 
view of Macbeth and Richard III, has just reached my hands, 
has developed some of the more minute traits of the character 
of Macbeth, particularly in the present and subsequent scene» 
with such acuteness of observation, that I am tempted to tran« 
scribe such of his remarks as relate to the subject now before us, 
though I do not entirely agree with him. After having proved^ 
by a deduction of many particulars, that the towering ambition 
of Richard is of a very different colour from that of Macbeth, 
whose weaker desires seem only to aim at preeminence of place» 
not of dominion, he adds: " Upon the same fMrinciple a distinc- 
tion still stronger is made in the article of courage, though both 
are possessed of it even to an eminent degree ; but in Richard it 
is intrepidity, and in Macbeth no more than resolution : in him it 
proceeds from exertion, not from nature; in enterprizehe be- 
trays a degree of fear, though he is able, when occasion requires, 
to stifle and subdue it. When he and his wife are concerting 
the murder, his doubt, < if we should fail V is a difficulty raised 
by an apprehension, and as soon as that is removed by the con* 
trivance of lady Macbeth, to make the officers drunk and laj^ 
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tke crime vpoti tfvetti, Ke ruAs with violence kito the other ex- 
treme of confidence, and cries out, with a rapture unusual to him, 
< — — Brittle forth men children only, &c. 

• — Will it not be receiv'd 

• When we have tnark'd with blood those sleepy two 
« Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
« ThAt they haVe done it ^ 

which question he puts to her who had the moment before sug- 
gested the thought of-^ 

• His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
« Of our great quell.' 

«nd hii asking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with 
which a delivery from apprehension and doubt is always accom- 
panied. Then, sumi^oning all his fortitude, he says, * I am set- 
tled,* &c. and proceeds to the Woody business without any fur- 
ther recoil. But a certain degree of restlessness and anxiety still 
eontinues, such as lii constantly felt by a man not naturally veiy 
bold, worked up to a momentous achievement. His imagination 
dwells entirely on the circumstances of horik)r which surround 
him i the visiioh of tlse dagger; the darkness and the stillness of 
the night, and the terrors and the prayers of the chamberlains. 
Lady Macbeth, whb is cool and undismayed, attends to the busi- 
ness only ; considers of the place where she had laid the daggers 
ready ; the impossibility of his missing them ; and is afraid of no- 
thing but a disappointment. She is earnest and eager; he is 
uneasy and impatient ; and therefore wishes it over: 
« I go, and it is done ;' &c. 
*• But a res^ution thus forced cannot hold longer than the im- 
mediate occasion for it : the moment after that is accomplished 
for which it was necessary, his thoughts take the contrary tum^ 
and he cries out, in agony and despair,—- 

* Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou could'st.' 
** That courage which had supported him while he was settled 

and bent up^ forsakes him so immediately af^er he has performed 
tbt terrible foatf for which it had been exerted, that he forgets 
the favourite circumstance of laying it on the bfficers of the bed- 
chamber; and when reminded of it, hC' refuses to return and 
complete his work, acknowledging — 

• I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
« Look on *t again I dare not.* 

*• His disordered senses deceive him; and his debilitated spi- 
rits fail him; he owns that 'every noise appals him ;' he listens 
M^hen nothing stirs; he mistakes the sounds he does hear; he is 
*> confused as not to know whence the knocking proceeds. She, 
^ho is more calm, knows that it is from the south entrj' ; she 
^ves clear and direct answers to all the incoherent questions hi 
asks her; but he returns none to that which she puts to him; 
And though af^er some time, and when necessity again urges him 
to recollect himself, he recovers so far as to conceal his distress, 
yet he still is not able to divert his thoughts from it : all his an- 
swers to the trivial questions of Lenox and MacduflT are evidently 

TOL. VII. Z ' 
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given bj a man thinking of s(Hnething else ; and by taking a tiae- 
ture from the subject of his att,entioii, they become eqtih'ocal : 
' Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy tliane .' 

* Macb. Not yet. 

* Xen. Goes the king hence to-day ? 

* Macb. He did appoint so. 

' Lm. The night has been unruly ; where we lay 

* Our chimneys were blown down; &c. 

* Macb. *Twas a rough night.' 

*^ Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind .of guard 
against any suspicion of his knowing that the king .would never 
atir more. & did appoint «o, is the very counterpart of that which 
he had said to Lady Macbeth, when on his first meeting her she 
asked him — 

* Lady M- When goes he he^ice ? 
'Macb. To-morrow, as he pui*poses.' 

in both which answers he alludes to his disappointing the King's 
intention. And when forced to make some reply to the long de- 
scription given by Lenox, he puts olf the subject which the other 
vras so much inclined to dwell on, by a slight acquiescence in 
vhat had been said of the roughness of the night ; but not like 
a man who had been attentive to the account, or was willing to 
keep up the conversation." jRemarh on some <^ the Character* of 
Shahpeare, [by Mr. Whately,] 8vo. 1785. 

To these ingenious observations 1 entirely subscribebv except 
that I think the wavering irresolution and agitation of Macbeth 
after the murder ought not to be ascribed toiely to a remission of 
courage, since much of it may be imputed to the remorse which 
would arise to a man who was of a good natural disposition, and 
is described as originally ** full of the milk of human kindness; 
-^not without ambition, but without the illness should attend it." 

Maione. 

See JRemarh on Mr. WhateleyU Ditsertation, p. 243 ^ seq. 
They first appeared in The European Magazine, for April, 1787. 

I cannot, however, dismiss this subject witliout taking some 
notice of an observation that rather diminishes than increases 
the reputation of the foregoing tragedy. 

It has been more than once oberved by Mr. Boswell, and other 
collectors of Dr, Johnson's fugitive remarks, that he always de- 
scribed Macbeth as a drama that might be exhibited by puppets ; 
and that it was rather injured than improved by scenical accom- 
paniments, ft quicquid tehruin habent armarr^eutaria theatri. 

1 must confess, 1 know not on what circumstances in this tra- 
gedy such a decision could have been founded ; nor shall I feel 
myself disposed to admit the propriety of it, till the inimitable 
performances of Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchw^ have faded from 
my remembrance. Be it observed, however, that my great co- 
adjutor had not advanced this position among his original or sub- 
sequent comments on Macbeth. It rather seems to have been an 
effiision provoked from him in the warmth of controversy, and 
not of such a nature as he biniself would have trusted to the pres^. 
In Bosweirs Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p. 386, the Doctor 
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makes the foOdwing frank confession: "Nobody, at times, talks 
more laxly than I do." Yet, they are mistaken, who think he 
was sufficiently adventurous to print whatever his mind sug^gest- 
cd. I know.Ti^e Life of Milton to have been composed under the 
strongest restraint of public opinion. 

The reports of our metropolitan, as well as provincial theatres, 
will testify, that no dramatick piece is more lucrative in repre- 
sentation than Macbeth. It is equally a favourite with the high- 
est and lowest ranks of society; those who delight in rational 
amusement, and those' who seek their gratification in pageantry 
and show. Whence, then, such constant success and popularity 
as attends it, if stage exhibition, in this unfortunate instance, 
not only refuses .to co-operate with the genius of Shakspeare, 
but obstinately proceeds to counteract the best and boldest of his 
designs? 

Has the insufficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced the ima- 
gery of the poet? or iS it in itself too sublime for scenical con- 
trivances to keep pace with ? or must we at last be compelled to 
own that our author's cave of incantation, &c. &c. are a mere 
abortive parade, that raises expectation only to disappoint it, and 
keeps like his own Witches, 

" — the word of promise to our ear, 
" And breaks it to our hope ?" 

Let me subjoin, that I much question if Dr. Johnson ever saw 
the characteirs of Macbeth and his wife represented by those who 
have most excelled in them ; or, if he did, that in this, orany 
other tragedy, the blended excellence of a Garrick and a Pritch- 
' ard, had sufficient power to fixiiis attention on the business of 
Ihe stage. He most certainly had no partialities in its favour, 
and as small a turn for apprc^riate embellishments. Add to this, 
that his defective* hearing, as well as eye -sight, must especially 
have disqualified him from being an ade<|uate judge on the pre- 
sent occasion. When Mrs. Afoington solicited his attendance at 
her benefit, he plainly told her, he " could not hear." — " Baret- 
ti,** said he, (looking toward the bar at which the prisoner stood) 
'* cannot see my face, nor can I see his." Much less distinguish- 
able to the Doctor would have been the features of actors, be- 
cause, in a play-house, their situation must have been jet re- 
moter fi-om his own. Without the ability of seeing, therefore, 
he had no means of deciding on the merit of dramatick specta- 
cles { and who will venture to assert that a legitimate impersona- 
tion of the guilty Thane does not more immediately depend on 
expression of countenance, than on the most vigorous exertions 
of gesticulation or voic< ? 

Dr. Johnson's sentiments, on almost all subjects, may justly 
claim my undissembled homage ; but I cannot acquiesce in the 
condemnation of such stage -exhibitions as his known prejudices, 
want of attention, eye-sight, and hearing, forbade him to enjoy. 
His decree, therefore, in the present instance, is, I hope, not 
irreversible. 

« Quid valet, ad surdas si cantet Phemius aures ? 

«* Qmd coBCum Thamyran pictac tabellae juvat ?" Steevens^, 
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WINTOWNIS GHRONYKIL, 

900K VI. CHAP. KVIII. 



^hcn Makbeth'FyrUay rate 
And regnand in'til Scotland wot* 

In his tyme, as yhe herd me tell 

Of Trewsone hat in Ingland fell» 

In Scotland nere he lyk c4s 

Be Makbeth-Fynlayk practykyd was, 

Quhen he mwrthrysyde his awyne £xne> S 

Be hope, hat he had in a dreme, 

Dat he sawe, quhen he wes yhyne 

In Hows duelland wyth he Kyng^ 

Dat fayrly trettyd hym and welle 

In all) hat langyd hym ilkd dele : 10 

For he wes hys Systyr Sone, ^, 

Hys yhamyng^ all he gert be done. 

A' nycht h^ thowcht in hys dreipyag^ 
Dat syttand he wes besyde he Kyng 
At a Sete in kwntyng ; sw4 15 

In-til his ,Leisch had Grewhundys twi 
He thowcht, quhile-he wes sw^ syttand. 
He s^we tbre Wemen by gangand; 
And h4i Wemen h^ th«wcbt be 
Tbre Werd Systrys mist Ayk to be. 2Q 

De fyrst he hard say gangand by, 
* Lo, yhondyr h^ Thayne of Crwmb^vchty/ 
De tohir Woman sayd agayne, 
« Of Morave yhondyre I S£ he Thayijc* 
De thryd ban sayd, < I se he Kyng.* 2S 

All his he herd in hys dremyng. 

Sone eftyre hat in hys yhowthad 
Of thyr Thayndomys he Thayne wes made. 
Syne neyst he thowcht to be Kyng, 
Fri Dunkanys dayis had tine endyng. 30 

De fantasy bus of hys Dreme 
Movyd hym m&st to sla hys £me ; 
As he dyd all furth in-dede, 
As before yhe herd me rede. 

And Dame Grwok, hys Emys Wyf, 35 

Tuk, and led wyth hyp hys lyf. 
Arid held hyr bithe hys Wyf, and Qweyne, 
As befor ban scho had beyne 
Til hys Erne <^^ene, lyvand 
Qiihen he wes ICyng wyth Crowne Tyg^nand : \ 40 

1m ««.] Tliig ia the original of the story of the Weird Sisters, whom S^k- 
-ai'e has rendered so familiar to every reader : v^ its prig^i^d HalV iK Is within 
bcMindsef probability. D, Macphtrtm* 
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F liO a For l3rtyl in honowre haa had hft 
De greys of Aftynytc. 

All hus quhen his Erne wes dede. 
He succedyt in his stede : 

And sevyntenc wyn^yr full rygnand 45 

As Kyn^ he wes han in-til Scotland. 

AU hys tyme was gret Plent^ 
Abow'ndand, b4th on Land and Se. 
He wes in Justice rycht lawchful. 
And til hys Legis all awful. 50 

Qiihen Leo he tend wes Pipe of Rome, 
As Pylgryne to he Curt he come : 
And in hys Almus he sew Sylver 
Til all pure folk; hat had myster. 
> And all tvmeoysydhe'to wyrk 55 

Profytab^ for Hidy Kyrke. 

Bot, as we fynd be sum Storys, 
Gottyne he wes on ferly wys. 
Hys Modyr to Woddis'm^ oft repayre 
For he delyte of halesum ayre. 60 

Swd, scho past a-pon & day 
Til a Wod, hyr for to- play; 
Scho met of cds wyth a fayr man 
(Nevyr n^ne s& fayre, as scho thoweht han, 
. Before ban had scho sene wytht sycht) 65 

Of Bewt^ plesand, and of Hycht 
Proportyownd wele, in all mesoure 
Qf Lym and Lyth a fayre fyeowre. 
In swylk a qweyntans sw^ hai fell, 
Dat, schortly hare-of for to tell, 70 

Dar in bar Gamyn and bar Play 
Dat Persown be that Woman lay, 
And on hyr hat tyme to Sowne gat 
Dis Makbetb, hat eft^ hat 

Grew til hir Stdti?, and his hycht, 75 

To his gret powere, and his mycht. 
As befor yhe have herd sayd. 

Fr4 his persowne wyth hyr had playd, 
And had he Jowm^ wyth hyr done, 
Dat he had gottyne on hyr a Sone, 80 

(And he he Dewil wes, hat hym gat) 
And bad hyr noucht fleyd to be of h«t; 
But sayd, hat hyr Sone siild be 
A man of g^et state, and bownt^ ; 
And n& man suld be borne of wyf 85 

Of powere to, rewe hym hys lyf . 
And of hat Dede in taknyng 
He gave his Lemman hare a Ryng; 
And bad hyr, bat scho ^uld keepe hat wele. 
And hald for hys luve hat J wele. $0 

z t 
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Eftyr hat oft oy$yd he 
Til cum til hyp in prewat^ ; 
And tauld hyr mouy thyngis to fall ; 
PiiOb Set trowd hai suld noucht hawe bene all*. 

At hyr tyme scho wea lychtare, 95 

And hat Sowne, hat he g*t, acho bare. 
Makbeth-Fynlake wes cald hys naipe, 
Dai grevve, .as yhe herd, til gret iU^^v 
Dis was Makbetbys Ofspryng, ' ; 

Dat hym eftyr m& oure Kyng, 100 

As of hat suip Story sayis ; 
Set of hys Get fell ohir wayis. 
And to he gottyp kyndly. 
As ohir men ^r gene^aly. 

And quhen fyrst he-to rys began, , 105 

Hys Emys Sownnya twa hiuchfVil ban 
For dowt owt of he Kynryk fle^. 
Malcolme, noucht goityix of Uuchful bed» 

li. 104.] "The ta}e of the sapematural descent of Macbeth, copted, periianu 
from that of Merlin, by Geoffry of Monmovdi, put* him on a footing with the 
heroes and demigods of ancient fable- It was not> howe-rer, intended, hy the 
inventors of it, to do honour to his memory, but to ingratiate theipselves with 
the reigning family; for they concluded, from wicked men being aUegorically 
called Soiu tf ^liat in the scripture, th<)t to c^B a yiaa the son of the oevil was 
tqcf^ll him every thing that was l>ad. How piany ugly storie« were, in a more 
enlightened age, reported of Rlcbard III of England, in order to flatter the 
family which rose on his fidi? Both these princes nave had the additional mis^ 
fortune to be gibbetted in Shakspeare't drama^ as objects of deteotation to all 
succeeding ages, as long as theatres shall be attended* and, perhaps, long after 
Shakspeare's own language shall luive become uninreUigib!e to the bulk m £ng. 
lish readers. Wyiitown, however, gravely cautions us against believing this 
foolish story, by telling us immediately that his " Get" was " kyndly" as other 
men's. 

The brief account of Macbeth's life raiscahis chamcter above all the precediof 
princes, at least in as far as their actioiu are known to ut. The 

" gret plente 

" A.bowndand, hath on land and se," 
and the riches of the couixtry during hisVeign, which* teget^er with the firm et> 
tablishment of his government, enabled him to mak«^ a journey t9 Rome, and 
there to exercise a liberality of charity to the poor, remarkable even in that 
general resort of wealthy pilgrims, exhilut undeniable prooft of a beneficent go- 
vernment, and a prudent attention to agriculture, <ind to the fisherv, that inex- 
haustiblefur.d of wealth, wherewith bountiful nature has suirotmoedScotland, 
Macbeth's joamey to Rome ia not a fable, a»st|pposed by ihe learned and worthy^ 
author of the The AnnaU of Scotland, [Vol. I, \i, \ note,^but rest? on the evi> 
dence of Mananns Scotms, a respectable contemporary historian v»hose words, 
almost literaUy translated by Wyatown, are^^A D. ml. Rex Scotie Machelad 
Rome argentum seminando paupevihiis distrlbjoit." [Siee VI, i^viii^ 48, 53, 303. 
408J 

The only blot upon his memory is die murder of his predecessor, (if it was iiw 
deed a murder) who, to make ^ crime dbie blacker^ is called his uncle, though 
thatp ' • ....... . ,. . . ., . 



Mray t 

piSnces. To this is added the crime of incest In taking hie 
wife ; bnt, admitting her former hwbjM»d to have been jus !IocI)|> we m-. st re- 
member, that the rules concernine m^orlage in Scotland a^ar to have been 
eartly formed npon the Jewish model, before lihe ecclesiastical polity was re- 
formed, or romanized, b)r theinAitetioe of %ieee Margaret. [Kfta Margaretit 
ap. Bolhndi Actq Sanctfirum lOmo. ^niu p.33L] 

Thus much wasduem>m justice to a cba|:ucte^ cai(uin;iiHt^ 2^ the beaten 
tvack of history. X>. Macpkitsm^ 
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De thryd, pa^t oflT he Land alstia 

As banysyd wyth h) s Brehyr twi, 110 

Til Saynt Edward in IngUnd, 

Dat hat tyme hare wes Kyng i^ng^iand. 

He haynic ressawyd thankfully. 

And trettyd bame rycht curtasly. 

And in Scotland han as Kyng 115 

Dis Makbeth m^d gret steryng ; 
And set hyro ban in hys powere 
A gret Howa for to mak of Were 
A-pon he bycht of Dwnsynane : 

Tymbyr har^-til to drawe, and attoe* 120 

Of Fyfe, and of Angws, he 
Gert mony oxin gadryd be. n 

Si., on 4 day in hare trawaile 
A ybok of oxyn Makbeth saw fayle : 
Dat speryt Makbeth, quha bat awcht 125 

De yboke, bat faylyd in bat drawcht. 
Dai awnsweryd til Makbeth agayne, 
And sayd, Makduif of Fyfe he Thayne 
Dat ilk yhoke of oxyn awcht, 

Dat he saw fayle in-to be drawcht. 130 

Dan spak Makbeth dyspytusly. 
And to he Thayne sayd angryly, 
Lyk all wrythyn in hys skyn, 
Hys awyn Nek he suld put in 

De yhoke, and ger bym drawchtis drawe, 135 

Noucht dowtancT all hys Kynnys awe. 

Frd he Thayne Makbetb herd speke, 
Dat he wald put in ybok hys Neke, 
Of all hys thowcht be mid nk Sang ; 
Bot prewaly owt of he thrang 140 

Wyth slycht he gat ; and he Spenaere 
A Life hym gawe tU bya Supere. 
And als swne as he mjwht se 
llys tyme and opportunytd, 

Owt of he Curt he past, and ran, 145 

r 151 a And hat Liyf bare wyth bym han 

To he Wat^rc of Eryne. Dat Bnede • 

He gawe he* Batwartis hym to lede> 

And on he sowth half lum to scte. 

But delay, or ooy lete. 150 

Dat passage cald wes eftyre han 

Lang tyme Portnebaryan ; 

lU fAS-irin tii» infancy of navigation, wlraft Itt eA»m •fltcMM ao farther Am 
OBMiiiiif arlver, 9ertyUfr i»Iaees were*he only hartjcmHB, and were called ptn 
in the <Taelic kmgti^es, auid ap|>arencly in the most ancient t*reek. Hence w 
have so many placeaontke hanks of nverg and lochs in Scotland, called pottr, 
and hence the Greeks called their ferry^wats porthmia and porthmtdM. {JOt^ 
tiimane*, and Cahagnini opera, n. 307.1 No&rry on the Earn U known by t^- 
wune ; perhaps it wa»«nsiosa|jf l««e ^a«r i/krwd}f4rryh which being o^-' 
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De Hawyn of Brede hat suld be 

Callyd in-tyl propyrte. 

Owre he Watty re lian wes he sete, ISS 

Bwt dawngere, or bwt ony lete. 

At Dwnsynane Makbeth hat nycht. 
As sone as hys Supere wes dycht, 
And hys Marchalle hym to he Halle 
Fechyd, han amang haim all IGO 

Awaye he Thayne of Fyfe wes myst ; 
And ni, man, quhare he wes, han wyst. 
Yhit a Knycht, at hat Supere 
Dat til Makbeth wes syttand nere, 
Sayd til hjTn, it wes hys part 165 

For til wyt sowne, quhehinvart 
De Thayne of Fyfe hat tyme past: 
For he a wys man wes of cast, 
And in hys Devd wes rycht wyly. 

Till Makbeth lie sayd, for-hi 170 

For n& cost hat he suld spare, 
Sowne to wyt quhare Makduffe ware. 
Dis heyly movyd Makbeth in-dede 
Agayne Makduffe han to procede. 

Yhit Makduff nevyrheles 175 

Dat set besowth he WattjTe wes 
Of Erne, han past on in Fyfe 
Til Kennawchy, quhare han hys Wyfe 
Dwelt in a Hows mid of defons : 

And bad hyr, wyth gret diligens 180 

Kepe hat Hows, and gyve he Kyng 
Diddyr come, and mid bydyng 
Dare ony Felny for to do. 
He gave hyr byddyng han, hat scho 
Suld hald Makbeth in fayre Tretti, 185 

A Bate quhill scho suld sayland se 
Fri nortli to he sowth passand ; 
And fi'd scho sawe hat Bate sayland, 
Dan tell Makbeth, he Thane wes hare 
Of Fyfe, and til Dwnsynane fare 190 

To byde Makbeth ; for he Thayne 
Of Fyfe thowcht, or he come agayne 
Til Kennawchy, han for til bryng 
H&me wyth hym a lawchful Kyng. 

Til Kennawchy Makbeth come sone, 195 

And Felny gret hare wald have done : 

vitb bread, has been j^ned pert-mi-bare, the harixwr of bnead. C«- Davin 
Diet. Brit, v. Ban.] The transcriber <rf' the Cotton MS. has here Interpolated 
aline with a French explanation of the name, [v V. R ] D. Macpherscn, 

I.. 179.} This "hows of defens" was perhaps Maiden Castle> the mlns of which 
we on the south side of the present Kennoway. There are some remains of Ro- 
man antiqnitv in this neighbourhood, and it is very probable that MacdufF's cas^ 
^e stood on the site of a Roman e'a«^0//Nm. D» Macphtrton, 
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F 151 b Bot his Lady wyth fayre Trett^ 
Hys purpos lettyde done to be. 
And sone, fri scho he Sayle wp saw, 
Dan til Mtakbeth wyth lytil awe 200 

Scho sayd, ' Makbeth, luke wp, and se 
« Wndyr yhon Sayle forsuth is he, 

* De Thayne of Fyfe, hat how has soweht, 

* Trowe howe weUe, and dowt rycht nowcht, 

« Gjnre evyr how sail hym se agayne^ 205 

« He sail he set in-tyl gret.payne ; 

* Syne how wald hawe put hy« Nek^ 

* In-til hf yhoke. Now will I speke 

< Wyth he ni mare : fare on hi waye, 

* Owhire welle, or ill, as bi^pyjie »ay.' 210 

Dat 'passage syne wes comownly 
In Scotland caSd he Eriys-ferry. 

Of hat Ferry for to knaw 
B&th he Statute and he Lawe^ 

A Bate suld be on ilk^ syde 215 

For to wjiyt, and tak he Tyde, 
Til mak hame frawcht^ hat wald b^ 
Frfi land to land be-yhond he Se. 
Fr^ hat he sowth Bate ware eene ' 
De landis wndyre sayle betwene 220 

Fr4 he sowth as han passand 
Toward he north he trad hiddand, 
De north Bate suld be redy made 
Towart he sowth to bald he trade : 
And hare suld n&ne pay mare 225 

Dan foure pennys for hare fare, 
Quha-evyr for his fraweht waM be 
For caus frawehtyd owrc hat Se. 

Dis Ms^duff han als fast 
In Ingland a^pon Cowndyt past. 230 

Dare Dunkanvs Sownnys thre he fand, 
Dat ware as banysyd on Scotland, 
Qiihen Makbeth-Fynlake hare Fadyr slwe, 
And all he Kynryk til hym drwe. 

Saynt Edward Kyng of Ingland han, 235 

]^at wes of lyf a haly man, 

L.9M] F«Brpeiiiii«s« inWyntown's funej weighed about on* eigMeth part 



of fi pound flff «u ver : how much tiier were in Ma^eth's tlrne^ I suppose cannot 
be ascertained ; but. in the reign of David 1st, they weighed one sixtieth of a 
pound. If we could trust to Rfglam Mafntatem, four uennies, in David's tin^ 
Were the value of one third of a boll of wheat, or two fa^tns of wine, or four 
ia^etut of ale, or half a sheep. iTablea of Money and Prtcet in Euddlman^s !!»• 
tridnctim to And Dipfo. Tor the quantity of the Ir.etna compare VII, scvii, $5, 
with Fordun, p. 090: Sc, Chr. V. 11, p. 333, wherein/artffi'? is equivalent to ga- 
Ivatn in Wyntown.] It is reasonable to suppose, that the whole cl tile boat was 
hired for this sum 

The landing place on tiie south side was most probdbly at North Berwick^ 
which helflnged to ihe ikmily of Fif(p, who founded the nunnery there.. 

D» Maepk$rtmt 
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Dat trettyd hir Bamys honestly, 
Ressayvyd Makduff'rych curtasly 
Qiihen he come til hys presens. 

And mid hym honowre and reverens, 340 

As aflferyd. Til h^ Kyng 
He tauld he caus of hys commyng-. 
De Kyng han herd hym movyrly. 
And answeryd hym all gudlykly. 

And sayd, hys wyll and hys delyte 245 

F i«2 a Wes to se for he proiyte 

Of hi Battiys ; and hys wille 

Wes hare honowre to ftillillle. 

He cownsalyd his Makdnffe for-bi 

To trete twiBarnys cururfy. 250 

And quhilk of hame wald wyth hym g^ . 

He suld in all hame sykkyre m^ 

As hai wald hame redy mak 

For hare Fadyre dede to take 

Revengeans, or wald hare herytage, ^SS 

Dat to hame felle by rycht Ijmage, 

He wald hame helpe in ^\\ hare rycht 

With g^et suppowale, fors, and mycht. . . 

Schortly to say, he lawchftil tw4 . . 
Brehire forsuke w3^h hym to gi 260 

Fop dowt, he put haim in hat peryle* 
Dat hare Fadyre sufferyd qwhylc. 
Malcolme he thyrd, to say schortly^ 
MakdufT cownsalyd rycht thraly, 

Set he wes noucht of lauchfuil bed, 255 

As in his Buke yhe have herd rede: 
Makduff hym trettyd nevyr-he-les 
To be of stark hart and stowtnes. 
And manly kly to tak on hand 

To here he Crowne han of Scotland: 270 

And bade hym hare-of hawe ni drede ; 
For kyng he suld be made in-dede : 
And hat Traytoure he suld sla, 
Dat banysyd hym and hys Bredyr twa. 

L. 874.1 The story of these two brothers of Malcolm, (see also c, xn» of this 
kook) and their refusal of the kinrdom, which he, a basti>rd, obtained, seems to 
be a mere fiction. Yet, why it nhould have been invented, I can see no reason* 
•nrely not -with intent to disgrace Malcolm, whose posterity never lost ^ic 
crown, and where such eminent friends to the church. The transcriber of the 
Harleian MS. not iikint; this story, so derofj^atory to the royal family, omitted 
it in his transcript, and afterwards, changing |^s mind, added it at the end of his 
■book. All the Scottish writers, who followed Wyntown, have carefully sup- 
pressed it. 

Of Malcolm's brothers only Donald, who reigned after him, is known to the 
Scottish Jpstorians : but another Melm^re is mentioned in Orkneyinga Saga, 
[p. 176,] whose son Maddad* Earl of Athol, is called son of a King Donald by 
the peuealogists, because they knew of no other brother of Malcolm. Perhaps 
Melmare is the same whom Kennedy calls Ob^^rd, and says, that on the uaur- 
patiou of Macbeth he fled to Norway^ (more likely to his cousin the Earl of 
Orknay, which was a Norwegian country,) and was progenitor of an Italian Tsn 
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Dam Malcobhe sayd, he had a ferly , 275 

Dat ]ie hym fandyde »& thraly 
Of Scotland to UJl he Crowne, 
Qyvhill he kend hys condytyowne. 
Forsuth, he sayde, hare wes n^e han 
Sw4 lycherows a iyvand man, 280 

As he wes ; and for hat thyng 
He dowtyde to be made a Kyng. 
A Kyng'is lyf, he sayd, suld be 
Ay led in-til gret honeste : 

For hi he cowtli iwyl be a Kyng 265 

He sayd, hat oysyd swilk lyvj ug. 

Makduff han sayd til hym ag-ayne, 
Dat !iat excusatyowne wes in wayne : 
For gyve he oysyd hat in-dede. 

Of Women he suld have ni, nede ; 290 

For of hys awyne Land suld he 
Fayre Wemen have in gret plenty. 
Gyve he had Conscyens of hat plycht» 
Mend to God, hat has he mycht.' 

Dan Malcolme sayd, * Dare is mare, 295 

F 15S b * Dat lettis me wyth he to fare : 
< Dat is, hat I am svA br^'nnand 

* In Cowatys, hat all Scotland 

* Owre lytil is to my persowne : 

* I set nowcht hare -by a bwttowne.* oOO 

Makduff sayd, * Cum on wytli me : 
' In Ryches how fall abowndand be. 

* Trow wele he Kynryk of Scotland 

* Is in Ryches abowndand.' 

Yhit mare Malcolme sayd agayne 305 

* Til Makduff of Fyfe he Thayne, 

« De thryd wyce yhit mais me' Lete 
« My purpos on thys thyng to sete : 
' I am si. fals, hat n& man may 

* Trow & worde, hat evyre I say.* 310 

• Ha, ha ! Frend, I leve he hard,* 
Makdufi* sayd, < I will n& mare. 



mily* called Cantelmi. IDhtertation on the Family of Stuart, p. 193> where he 
referg to records examined re^. Car. II,] in Scala Chronica Tap. Lei. V. I> p J8f] 
there is a c<mfased story of two brothers of Malcolm. These various notices 
seem sufficient to estabfish the existence of two brothers of Malcolm ; but ihalt 
either of them was preferable to him for «ige or legitimacy is extremely impro- 
bable. It is, however, proper to observe^ that, in those days, bastardy was 
scarcely an impediment in the succession to the crown in the neighbouring king- 
doms of Norway and Ireland; that \lexander, the son of this Malcolm, took a 
bastard tor his queen; and that, in England, a victorious king, the contempora- 
ry of .Malcolm, assomed battard as a title in his charters. 

John Cumin, the competitor for the crown, who derived his right from Do. 
nald, the brother of Malcolm, knew nothing of this story, which, if true* would 
at least have fiamiihed hia aa escetteat arsoaeot. D, Hacphtnm, 
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« I win nAlaHga^e ktft>e wyth h<*» 

* N4 of his m&tere have Trettc ; 

* Syne how can nohire hald, nd say 315 
' Dat stedfast Trowth wald, or gud Fay. 

' He is n& man, of swylk a Kynd 
«< Cummyn, hot of he DewyHs Stiyn^ 

* Dat can nohyr do n& say 

* Dan langis to Trowth, and gad Fay. 320 

* God of he Dewyl sayd in &. quhile, « 

* As 1 hawe herd red he Wangyle, 

* He is, he sayd, a Leare fals: 

' Swylk is of him he Fadyve als. 

* Here now my Leve, 1 tak at he, .325 

* And gyvys wp hiiyly all Trett^. 
< I cownt noucht he tohir tw4 

* Wycys he walu of a Stri: 

* Bot hys thryft he has said all owte, 

' Quham falshad haldis wndyrlowte.' 330 

Til Makduff of Fyf he Thayne 
Dis Malcolme awnsweryde han agayne, 
« I will, I will,' he sayd, * wyth he 

* Pass, and prove how all will he. 

* I sail be lele and stedfast ay, 335 
' And hald till ilke man gud fay. 

* And nk les in he I trowe. 

' For-hi my purpos h^e is no we, 
« For my Fadrys dede to t4 

* Reveng^ans, and hat Traytoore sla, 340 

* Dat has my Fadyre befor slayne ; 

* Or I sail dey in-to he payne.* 

To he Kyng han als fast 
To tak hys Leve han Malcolme pai^t, 
Makduff wyth hym hand in haild. 345 

Dis Kyng Edward of Ingland 
F.1S3 a Gawe hym hys Lewe, and hys gud wyH, 
And gret suppowale heycht hame tille. 
And helpe to wyn hys Herytagte. 

On his hai tuke hane haire wayage, 350 

And his Kyng han of Ingland 
Bad he Lord of Northwmbyrland, 
Schyr Sward, to rys wyth all hys mycht 
In Malcolihys helpe 16 wyn hys rycht. 

Dan wyth hame of Nothuitthyrland ^55 

Dis Malcolme enteryd in- Scotland, 
And past oure Foi»th, dotm strawsht to Tif, 
Wp hat Wattyre he hey way 



All »r«mtamiKtail aUMT. yfbit^ a« fti- atr Pevtb. R^nkk t^ h» cVw. .a«f tlMt AgfU 
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To he Brynnane io^dAyr hile. 

Dare hai b^, and tvk cownsak. 360 

Syne hai herd, hat.Makbeth aye 

In fantowa Fretis had gret Fay, 

And trowth had in Swylk Fantasy, 

Be hat he trowyd stedfaatly, 

Nevyre dyscumfyt for to be, 365 

Q\vhill wyth hys £yne be suld se 

X>e Wode browcht of Brynnane 

To he hill of Dwnsynane. 

Of hat Wode [hare] ilka man 
In-til hys hand a ouak tuk ban : 370 

Of all hys Ost wes ni man fr^, 
"Dtai in hit hand a busk bare be : 
And til Dwiuiynane aka fast 
Agayne his Makbeth hai past. 

For hai thowcht wytht swylk a wyle 375 

Dis Makbeth for til begyle. 
Swi. for to cum in prewat^ 
On hym, or he suld wytryd be. 
De flyttand Wod hai callyd ay 

Dat lang tyme eftyre-henid hat day. 380 

Of his quhen he had sene hat sycht. 
He wes rycht wi, and tuk he fiycht : 
And owte he Mownth hai ch&st hym ban 
Til he Wode of Lunfanan. 

Dis Makdufi' wes hare mist felle, 38^ 

And on bat chis ban mist crwele. 
Bot a Knyght, hat in hat chas 
Til his Makbeth han nerest was, 
Makbeth^tumyd hym agayne. 
And sayd, * Lurdane, how prykys in wayne, 390 

* For how may noucht be he, I trowe, 
' Dat to dede sail sla me nowe. 

* Dat man is nowcht borne of Wyf 

• Of powere to rewe me my lyfe.* 
De Knycbt sayd, « I wes nev3rr borne ; 395 

F i«3b < Bot of my Modyre Wime wes schome. 

• Now sail hi Trcsowne here tak end ; 
«For to hi Fadyre I sail h€ send* 

/ 

) and all the Qthek> invaders of Scothmd after him> hare porsned. After 

„ing the Forth, probably at the^rst ford above Stirlinjg, they marched down 

e eoeat of Ftfe> no floubt taking Kennaachy, the seat ot Macduff} in theirway, 

where they would fa«rjoined by the forces of Fife ; thence they proceeded^ gather, 
ing strengoi as they went* attended and SMpported (like Agricola) by the ship. 
ping, which die Northumbrians of that age nndin abundance* ["vaiidacLissG, 
saysSlrm. Dun. col. 187, describing this expedition,] and turned west along the 
north coast of Fife, the shipping being then stationed in the river and firth of 
Tay. Mad»eth appears to have retreated before them to the nordi part of the 
kingdom, where, probably his interest was stroiigest. D. Macpherton. 

L. 908.] Hiis appears to be historic truth. But Boyse thought it did not make 
«o good astory, as that Macbeth ahooldbe slain by Macdu^ whom he therefore 
VQL. VII. A a 
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Dus Makbeth slwe hai ban 
In-to he Wode of Lunfanan : 400 

And bis Hewyd bai strak off bare ; 
And bat wytb bame fr^ bine hai bare 
Til Kynkardyn, qubare be Kyng 
Tylle bare gayne-come made bydyng. 
Of hat shiwchter ar hire wers 405 

In Latyne wryttyne to rebers; 

Mex Macabeda decern Scotk Septemque Jit atmu^ 
In cujus re^no fertile tempus erat: 
Hunc in Lunfanan truncavit morte erudeU 
Duncani natus, nomine Maieoii'mu9, 410 

From the non-appearance of Banque in this ancient and au- 
thentick Chronicle, it is evident that his character, and conse- 
quently that of Fleance, were the fictions of Hector Boece, who 
seems to have been more ambitious of furnishing picturesque in- 
cidents for the use of playwrights, than of exhibiting sober facts 
on which historians could rely. The phantoms of a dream,* in 
the present instance, be has embodied, and 
** ' gives to airy nothing 

'< A local habitation and a name." 

Nor is he solicitous onty to reinforce creation. In thinning the 
ranks of it he is equally expert; for as often as lavish slaughters 
are necessary to his purpose, he has unscrupulously supplied 
them from his own imagination. ** I laud him," however, " 1 
praise him,*' (as Fa)sta4* says) for the tragedy of Macbeth, per- 
haps, might not have been so successfully raised out of the less 
dramatick materials of his predecessor Wyntown. The want of 
such an essential ag^nt as Banquo, indeed, could scarce have 
operated more disadvantageously in respect to Shakspeare, than 
it certainly has in regard to the royal object of his flattery ; for, 
henceforward, what prop can be found for the pretended ances- 
try of James the First ? or what plea for Isaac Wake's most 
courtly deduction from the supposed prophecy of the Weird Sis- 
ters ? " Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit ; Banquo- 
nis enim e stirpe potentissimus Jacobus oriundus." See HexFla- 
tonicus, &c. 1605. Stecoena. 

works Qp Co a proper temper of tvreRfSt, by previonsly sending Macbedi to mur- 
der his wife and children. All this has a very fine effect in romance^ or upoa die 
stage. D. Macpherton, 

* Lord Haile8>on the contrary, in a note on his Annahnf Scotland, VoL I, p. S« 
charges Buchanan with having softened the appearance of the Witches into a - 
dream of the same tendency; whereas he has only brought this story back ta 
tile probability of its original as related by Wyntown. i^eevene. 
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KING JOHN. 

TSE troubletomt Reign of King yohn was written in two parts, 
by W. Shakspeare and W. Rowley, and printed 1611. But the 
present play is entirely diiFerent, and infinitely superior to it 

The edition of 1611 has no mehtion of Rowley, nor in the ac- 
count of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjunction 
with Shakspeare in any play. King yohn was reprinted, in two 
parts, in 1622. The first edition that I have found of this play, 
in its present form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 1591 
I have not seen, yohntm. 

Dr. Johnson mistakes, when he says there is no mention, in 
Rowley's works, of any conjunction with Shakspeare. The Birth 
if Merlin is ascribed to them jointly, though I cannot believe 
Shakspeare had any thing to do with it. Mr. Capell is equally 
mistaken, when he says (Pref p. 15) that Rowley is called his 
partner in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous, 
upon which Mr. Pope's account was founded. I make no doubt 
that Rowley wrote the first King yohn,' and, when Shakspeare's 
play was called for, and could not be procured from the players, 
a piratical bookseller reprinted the old one, with W. Sh. in the 
title-page. Farmer. 

The elder play of King yohn was first published in 1591. Shak- 
tpeare has preserved uie greatest part of the conduct of it, as 
well as some of the lines, A few of those I have pointed out, 
and others I have omitted as undeserving notice. The number 
of quotations from Horace, and similar scraps of learning scat- 
tered over this motley piece, ascertain it to have been the work 
of a scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin, 
and ballad-metre ; and in a scene where the Bastard is represent- 
" ed as plundering a monastery, there are strokes of humour, which 
seem, from their particular turn, to have been most evidently pro- 
duced by another hand than that of our author. 

Of this historical drama there is a subsequent edition in 1611, 
printed for John Helme, whose name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakspeare. I admitted this play some years 
ago as our author's own, among the twenty which I published 
from the old editions ; but a more careful perusal of it, and a fur- 
ther conviction of his custom of borrowing plots, sentiments, Sic. 
disposes me to recede from that opinion. Steeven*. 

A ()lay entitled Tfte troublesome Raigne of yohn King of Eng' 
landy in two parts, was printed in 1591yi|||Kliout the writer's name. 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Peele; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, 
who is very inaccurate in matters of this kind, says that the for- 
mer was printed in 1611, as written by W. Shakspeare and W. 
Rowley. But this is not true. In the second edition of this old 
play, in 1611, the letters W. Sh. were put into the title-page to 
deceive the purchaser, and to lead him to suppose the piece was 
Shakspeare's play, which, at that time, was not published. 

Mdlone. 
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Though this play have the title of The Ltfe and Death of King 
yohn, yet the action of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of his 
life, and takes in only some transactions of his reign to the time 
of his demise, being an interval of about seventeen years. 

Theobald, 

Hall, Holinshed, Stowe, &c. are closely followed, not only in 
the conduct, but sometimes in the very expressions, throughout 
the following historical dramas, viz. Macbeth,- this play, Richard 
Iff Henry IV, two parts, Heriry V, Henry VI, three parts. Rich' 
ardlll, and Henry VIIL 

•• A booke called The Historic of Lord Faulconbridge, bastard Son 
to Richard Cordelion,''* was entered at Stationers* Hall, Nov. 29, 
1614; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old black letter history, or a play upon the 
same subject. For the original King John, see Six old Play* on 
vihich Shahpeare founded, &c. published by S. Leacroft, Chai'ing- 
cross. Steevens. ^ 

The Historic ^ Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a prose narrative, in 
bl. 1. The earliest edition that I have seen of it was printed in 
1616. 

A book entitled Richard Cur de Lion was entered on the Sta- 
tioner* Books in 1558. 

A play called The Funeral ^Richard Cordelion, was written by 
Robert Wilson, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Michael 
Drayton^ and first exhibited in the year 1598. Malone, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King John : 

Prince Henry, fua 9on; qfierwarda king Henry III. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, eon of Geffrey, hie duke qf 

Bretagne, the eider brother of king John. 
William Mareshall, earl of Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, earl <f Essex, chief jtuticiary q/^Eng- 

land. 
William Longsword, earl of Salisbury.* 
Robert Bigot, earl of Norfolk. 
Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain to the king, 
Robert Faulconbridge, son of sir Robert Faulconbridge : 
Philip Faulconbridge, his half-brother ^ bastard «on to king 

Richard the First. 
James Gurney, servant to lady Faulconbiidge. 
Peter of Pomfret, a firoflhet. 

Philip, king qf France. 

Lewis, the dauphin. 

Arch'duke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the fiofie*s legate, 

M elun, a French lord, 

Chatillon, ambassador from France to king John. 

Elinor, the widovf qf king Henry II, and mother qf king 

John. 
Constance, mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter to Alphonso, king ^Castile, and niece 

to king John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the bastardy and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lordsy ladiesy citizens qf Angiers,1tAf n^ heralds^ officers^ 
soldiersy messengers^ and other Attendants, 

SCENE, 

Sometimes in England^ and sometimes in France. 

• ...... Salisbury,'] Son to KiDg Ueniy 11^ by Rosamond Clif- 
ford. Steevtnt, « 
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ACT I SCENE L 

Northampton. A Room of State in she Palace. 

JEnier King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Es8BX» 

Salisbury, and Othersy with Chatillok. 

K. John. Now, say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 

Chat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France^ 
In my behaviour,^ to the majesty, 
The borrow'd majesty of England here. 

Eli, A strange beginning; — borrowed majesty! 

K,John. Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 

Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories; 
To Ireland, Poictiersy Anjou, Touraine) Maine: 

1 Jii my behaniouTyl The word hehaviour seems here to havf a 
»ignification that I have never found in any other author. TAe 
iing of France, says the envoy, thus speai* in my behaviour to the 
fnajtMty of England/ that 'la, the King of France speaks in the 
character which I here assume. I once thoufffat that these two 
lines, in my behawour, &c. had been uttered by the ambassador, 
as a part of his master's message, and that behaviour had meant 
the conduct of the King of France towards the King of England i 
but the ambassador's speech, as continued after the interruption, 
will not admit this meaning, yohneon. 

In my behaviour means, m the manner that Inov do. 

M, Manm. 

In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and action that 
I am now going to use. So, in the fifth Act of this play, the 
Bastard says to the Fi-ench king — 

•• — Nowiiear our English king, 

^ For thus lus royalty do^h speak in nte.* Makne. 
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^94 KING JOHN. 

Desiring thee to lay aside the sword, 
'^'hich sways usurpingly these several titles; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand. 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 

JT. John, What follows, if we disallow of thb? 

Chat. The proud control^ of fierce and bloody war^ 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

JT. John, Here have we war for war, and blood for 
blood, 
Controlment for controlment: so answer France.* 

Chai. Then take my kii^g's defiance from my mouthy 
The furthest limit of my embassy. 

' JT. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace:; 
Be thou as lightning^ in the eyes of France ; 

* — control — ] Opposition^ from controller, yohnton. 

I think it rather means constraint or compulsion. So, in the se- 
cond Act of King Henry F, when £xeter demands of the King of 
France the surrender of his crown, and the King jinswers— *' Or 
else what follows ?" £xeter replies : 

"Bloody constraints for if you hide the crown 
'* Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it'* 
The passages are exactly similar. M. Mason. 

5 Mere have v»e loarfor nuar, and blood J^or blood, 
Controlment for controlment: &c.] King John's reception of 
Chatillon not a little resembles that which Andrea meets with 
from the King of Portugal, in the first part of yeronimo, &c. 
1005: " And. Thou shalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood.— 
•• Bal. Tribute for tribute then ; and foes for foes. 
" And. — I bid you sudden wars." Steevens. 

* Be thou as lightning — ] The similie does not suit well: the 
lightning, indeed, appears before the thunder is heard, but the 
lightning is destructive, and the thunder innocent. Johnson. 

The allusion may, notwithstanding, be very proper, so far as 
$hakspeare had applied it, i. e. merely the snvi/tness of the light' 
ning^ and its preceding and foretelling the. thunder. But there is 
some reason to believe that thunder was not thought to be inno- 
cent in our author's time, as we elsewhere learn m>m himself.— 
See King JLear, Act lllj sc. ii, Antonjf and CleopatrOf Act II, so. 
T, Julius Citsary Act I, sc. iii, and still more decisively in Mea" 
sure for Measure, Act II, sc. ii. This old superstition is still 
prevalent in many parts of the country. Ritson. 

King John does not allude to the destructive powers either of 
thunder or lightning ; he onlj means to say that Chatillon shall 
appear to the eyes of the Freneh like lightning, which shows 
that thunder is approaching: and the thunder he aUudes to is 
that of his catmon* Johnson also forgets^ that though, philoso- 
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For e?re thou canst report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard : 
So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presage' of your own decay — 
An honourable conduct let him have :— 
Peml^roke, look to 't: Farewel, Chatillon. 

[lixtunt Chat, and Pbw. 

EU, What now, my son? have I not ever said. 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease, 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world. 
Upon the right and party of her son? 
This might have been prevented, and made vhoki 
With very easy arguments of love; 
Which now the manage' of two kingdcMns must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

JT. John, Our strong possession^ and our right, &r «s. 

EIL Your strong posaessicm, much more than your 
right; 
Or else it must go wrong with you, and me: 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, atnd you, and Xy shall bear^ 

pbicaUy speaking, the destructive power is in the li|^tniiig» it 
liAs g^ieraUy, to poetry, been attributed to the thunder. So, 
Lear says : ^ 

*' You sulphurous and thought-enecuting fires, 
** Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolta» 
« Singe my white head !*' M. Maaon. 

• — sullen pretage — -] By the epithet wffen, which cannot be 
applied to a trumpet, it is plain that oiir author's imagination 
had now suggested a new idea. It is as if he had said, be a 
trumpet to alarm with our invasion, be a bird of ill omen to croak 
out the progpnostick of your own ruin. yohn*on. 

I do not see why the epithet tullen may not be applied to a 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a belt. In our author's 
King Henry IV, P. II, we find— 

** Sounds ever after as a tullen bell — .** Malorte. 

That here are two ideas is evident; but the second of them 
has not been luckily explained . The sullen presage of your ovm de- 
cay, means, the dUmal passing bell, that announces your onon ap' 
proaching dissolution. Steevens. 

* — - the manage — ] i. e. conduct, adininiatntkm. So^ in K. 
Mitkardll: 

« ■ for the rebels 

^ Kj^iadient moMgt nuiaihe mads, my Uege." Stetoent, 
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£nter the Sheriff qf Northamptonshire, who whiafierM 

ESSEX.'^ 

JEssejs, My liege, here is the strangest controversy^ 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you, 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 

JST. John, Let them approach— ^ lExii Sheriff. 

Our abbies, and our priories, shall pay 
Rc'tnter Sheriff, vjith Robert Faulcokbridge, and 

Philip, his batttard Brother,* 
This expedition's charge. — What men are you? 

Ba8t, Your faithful subject I, a gentleman, 
Bom in Northamptonshire; and eldest son, 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A soldier, by the honour-giying hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

jr. John, What art thou ? 

Rob. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

^ Enter the Sheriff (f NortkamptoMhire, &c.] This stage direc- 
tion I have taken from the old quarto. Steevent. 

• — — and Philip, hit battard Brother.'] Though Shakspeare 
adopted this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the oldplay^ 
it is not improper to mention that it is compounded of two distinct 
personages. 

Matthew Pari^says : ** Sub illius temporis curriculo, Falcaenu 
de Brente, Neusteriensis, et spurius ex parte matris, atque Bas- 
tardus, qui in vili jumento manticato ad Regis paulo ante clien- 
telam descenderat,*' &c. 

Matthew Paris, in his History of the Monks of St. Albans, calls 
him Falcef but in his General BRstory, Falcasius de Brente, as 
above. 

Holinshed says that *' Richard I, had a natural son named Phi- 
lip, who in the year following, killed the Viscount De Limoges, 
to revenge the death of his £ther. Steevens. 

Perhaps the following passage in the contimiation of Harding's 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's 
natural son, who is only mentioned in our histories by the name 
of Philip : " — one Faulconbridge, therle of Kent, his bastarde, a 
Btoute-harted man." 

Who the mother of Philip was is not ascertuned. It is said 
that she was a lady of Poictou, and that King Richard bestowed 
upon her son a lordship in that province. 

In expanding the character of the Bastard, Shakspeare -seems 
to have proceeded on the following slight hint in the original play^ 
" Next them, a bastard of the king's deceas'd, 
** A hardie vfild'head, roughf and venturous," Mahnet 
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Jf. John, Is that the elder, and art thou the heir ? 
You came not of one mother then, it seems. 

Bast, Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one fathers 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.* 

Eli, Out on thee, rude man! thou dost shame thj 
mother. 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Bast, I, ihadam? no, I hav^ no reason for it; 
That is my brother's ple^ and none of mine ; 
The which if he can proA, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five h^Bred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my moth^B honour, and my land! 

K, John, A good blu^Bllow: — Why, being younger 
bom, JBT 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance? 

Bast, I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy : 
But whe'r' I be as true begot, or no. 
That still I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me !) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old sir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this son like him ;— 

old sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

• Butf for the certain knoKoledge of that truths 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my nuntherf 

Of that J doubts at altmerCs chilJren may,'] The resemblance 
between this sentiment, and that of Telemachus, -tn the first. 
Book of the Odyttey^ is apparent. The passage is thus tjiuislated 
by Chapman: 

**My mother, certaine, says I am his sonne; 
** I know not ; nor was ever simple knowne, 
" By any child, the sure truth of his sire.*' 
Mr. Pope has observed, that the like sentiment is found in 
Euripidet, Menander, ttnd Aristotle. Shakspeare expresses the 
aame doubt in several of his other plays. Steevens, 

* But whe'r — ] Whe'r For whether. So, in The Comedy ofEr^ 
rors." 

•* Good sir, say w Vr you *11 answer me, or no." Steevens. 
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K, John. Whjr, what a madcap hath heaven lent Xa 
here! 

EU. He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion's &cet* 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read aome tc^ens of my s<m 
In the large .composition of this man I 

K, John, Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard.— «— Sirrah, speak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 

Bast, Because he hath a half-face, like my father; 
With that half-face^ would he have all my land: 

a Se hath a trick of Cmtr-de-lMs face^'l The tricit or tricking^ 
is the same us ' the tracing •f a drawing, meaning that pecu-- 
liarity of face which may be sufficiently shown by the aUghtest 
outline. 

The following passage, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of hi* 
Humour, prbves the phrase to be borrowed from delineation : 

"— You can blazon the rest, Srgnior? 

" O ay, I have it in writing here o' purpose; it cost me two 
shillings the tricking.^' 

So again, in Cjtvthic^s JteveU: 

" -^ — the parish-buckets with his name at length tricked upon 
them." Steevens. 

By a trick, in this place, is meant some peculiarity of look or 
motion. So Helen, in Ml *9 Well that Ends Well, says, speaking 
of Bertram— 

•* — *Twas pretty, though a plague, 
** To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
** His arched brows, &c. 
<* In our heart's table ; heart too capable 
«* Of every line and trick of his sweet favour.** 
And Gloster, in King Lear, says — 

" The trick of that voice I do well remember.** M. Maton . 

3 With that half.face *-] The old copy^with ha(f that face. 
But why with half that face \ There is no question but the poet 
wrote, as thave restored tiie t^xt : With that half-face — . Mr. 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me £or discovering an anach- 
ronism of our poet*s in the next line, where he alludes to a coin 
not struck tiU the year 1504, in the reign of King Henry VII, 
viz. a g^at, which, as well as the half groatt bore but half faces 
impressed. Vide Stowe*8 Survey cf handon, p. 47, Holinshed, 
Camden's Remains, &c. The poet sneers at the meagre fbarp 
visage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a silver groat, 
that bore the king's face in profile, so showed but half the face: 
the groats of all our Kings of England, and indeed all their other 
coins of silver, one or two onl^ excepted,, had a full face crown- 
ed; till Henry VII, at the time above mentioned, coined groats 
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A half-faced groat five hundred pound a year! 

Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much ;— 

Bast, Well, sir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale must be, how he employed my mother. 

Rob. And once despatch 'd him in an embassy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, 
To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his absence .took the king, 
And in the mean time sojoum'd at my father's ; 
Where how he did prevail, I shame to speak: 
But truth is truth ; large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay,* 
(As I have heard my father speak himself) 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his death,' 
That this, my mother's son, was none of his: 



and half-groats, as also some shillings, with half faces, i. e. faces 
in profile, as )4jt ouruoin has now. The iirst groats of K- Henry 
VIII, were like those of his father; though aflerwards he re- 
turned to the broad faces again. These groats, with the impres- 
sion in profile, are undoubtedly here aUuded to : though, as I 
said, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachronism in it : for, in 
the time of King John, there were no groats at all; they being 
first, as far as appears, coined in the reign of K. Edward III. 

Theobald, 
The same contemptuous allusion occurs in The Downfall of 
JRoben Earl of Huntington^ 1601 : 

" You half-fac^d groau you thick-cheek'd chitty-face.** 
Agaun, in Histriomastix, 1610: 

•* Whilst I behold yon half-fac*d minion.** Steeven*. 
* ■ lorge lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay,"] This is Homeric^ and 
is thus renderedf by Chapman, in the first Iliad: 

«« — hiMs enow, and farre-resounding seas 
" Powre out their shades and deepes between. — ** 
Again, in Ovid, Be Tristibus^ IV, vii, 21 : 

*• Innumeri montes inter me teque, viseque 

** Fluminaque et campi, nee freta pauca, jacent." 

otee^oent* 
*— -took it, ow his death,'] i. e. entertained it as his fixed 
dpinion, wlTen be was dying. So, in Hamlet: 

" — this, I take it, ' 

' ** Is the main motive of our preparation,'* Steevens, 

irOL, VIK B b 
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190 ftING JOHN. 

And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege> let me have what is miney 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K, John, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him : 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
W hich fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might hare kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world;* 
In sooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him ; nor yoiir father, 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes,^-* 
My mother's son did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob, Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 

Ea9t, Of no more force to dispossess me, sir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

EU. Whether hadst thou rather,— -be a Faulconbridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land ; 
Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside?* 

• ^^'^^ your father might have kept 

Thu calf, bred from hit cow, from all the V3orldi] The deci- 
sion of King John coincides with that of Menie, the Indian law- 
giver: *« Should a bull beget a hundred calw on come not owned 
by his master, those calves belong solely to the proprietors of the 
cow*." See The Hindu Lowe, &c. translated by Sir W. Jones, 
London edit. p. 251. Steevent. 

1 Thit concludes,"] This is a decisive argument. As your father, 
if he liked him, could not have been forced to resign him, so not 
liking him, he is not at liberty to refect him. Johnson. 

• Lord^ thy presenccy and no land beside f] Lord of thy presence 
csn signify only master of thyself and it is a strange expression 
to signify even that. However, that he might be, without part- 
inf^ with his land. We should read — Lord ^ the presence^ i. e. 
pnnce of the blood. Warbutton* 

Lord of thy presence, and no land beside f] Lctd ^ thy presente 
means, master of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that 
may sufficiently distinguish thee fi^m the vulgar, without the 
help of fortune. 
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KING JOHN. 291 

BaBt. Madam, an if my brother had my lAiM^ 
And I had his, sir Robert his, like him »* 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods* 
My arms such eel-skins stuff 'd ; my &ce so thin» 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose* 
Lest men should say. Look, where three-farthings goes !^ 

Lord if hU pretence apparently sij^ifies, great in hie awn tersdn, 
and is used in this sense by King John in one of the following 
scenes, yohnton. 

9 And I had hie, eir Robert his, like himi] This is obscure and 
ill expressed. The meaning is-— ^ / had his ehape, eir Hoherfe 
—a* he has. ^ 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Roberts, is agreeable to the practice of 
that time, when the '« added to the nominative was believed, X 
think erroneously, to be a contraction of Ai>. So, Donne : 
«* — Who now lives to age, 
** Fit to be call'd Methusalem hie page ?** yohneon. 

This ought to be printed : 

■ eir Robert his, lite him. 
Mis, according to a mistaken notion formerly received, being the 
«ign of the genitive case. As the text before stood there was a 
double genitive. Af alone. 



' my face so thin. 



That in mine ear / durst not stick a rose. 
Lest men should say. Look, nhere three^farthings goes f] In this 
yery obscure passage our poet is anticipating the date of another 
coin ; humorously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, by a 
fiill blown rose. We must observe, to explain this allusion, that 
Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed the only prince, who 
eoined in England three-half-pence, and three-farthing pieces.— 
She coined shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-peftces, 
three-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence ; and all 
£hese pieces had her bead, and were alternately with the rose be- 
hind, and without the rose. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald lias not mentioned a material circumstance re- 
lative to these three -farthing pieces, on which the propriety of 
the allusion in some measure depends ; viz. that they were made 
of silver, and consequently extremely thin. From their thinness 
they were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in his 
£H)ery Man in his Humour, jiays, •• He values me at a cracked 
three farthings. Malone. 

So, in The ShoemxOter*s Holiday, &c. 1610 : 
'* — Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings." 
«« Firk. 'Tis but three-halfpence I think: yes, 'tis three-pence; 
I smell the rose.^ Steevens. 

The sticking roses about them was then all the court-fashion, 
as appears frpm this passage of the Confession Catholique du S. de 
Sancy, L. II, c i: « Je luy ay appris ^ mettre des roses par teue 
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And, to his shape, were heir to all this land,* 
*Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I 'd give it every foot to have this face; 
I would not be sir Nob in any case.^ 

let coins,** i. e. in every place about him* »ays the speaker, of one 
to whom he had taught all the court-fashions. Warburton, 

The ro9e9 stuck in the ear were, I believe, only roses composed 
of ribbands. In Marston's What you vjill, is the following passage: 
" Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the half, 
penny ribband, wearing it in his ear," &c. Again, in Every Man 
out of his Humour: " — This ribband in my ear, or so." Again, 
in Love and Honour, by Sir W. D'Avenant, 1649: 
" A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 
'*Vf'\thribbanding,'* &c. 

I think I remember, am<Mig Vandyck's pictures in the Duk» 
of Qiieensbury's collection at Ambrosbury, to have seen one, 
with the lock nearest the ear ornamented with ribbands which 
terminate in roses i and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy , 
says, << that it was once the fashion to stick real Jlawer* in the 
•or** 

At Kirtling, (vulgarly pronounced — Catlage) in Cambridge* 
shire, the magnificent residence of the first Lord North, there 
is a juvenile portrait, (supposed to be of Queen Elizabeth) with 
a red rose sticking in her ear** Steevens. 

Marston, in his Satires, 1598, alludes to this fashion as fantas- 
tical: 

** Ribbanded eares, Grenada nether-stocks." 
And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle- 
burgh, about 1598, it appears that some men of gallantry, in our 
author's time, suffered their ears to be bored, and wore tlieir 
mistress's silken shoe-strings in them. Malone. 

3 And to his shape, were heir to all this land,"] There is no noun 
to which V3ere can belong, unless the personal pronoun in the last 
line but one be understood here. I suspect that our author 
wrote — 

And though his shape voere heir to all this land. 
Thus the sentence proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madam, an 
if my brother had my shape, and I had his — and if m.y legs vtere^ 
&c. — and tliouffh his shape viere heir, &c. I would give — • Malone* 
The old reading is the true one. *• To his shape" means, in 
addition to it. So, m Troilus and Cressida: 

** The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
** Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant.** 
Mr. M. Mason, however, would transpose tlie words his a^d 
this: 

And to this shape voere heir to all his land. 
By this shape, says he, Faulconbridge means, the shape he 
had been just describing. Steevens. 
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EH, I like thee well; Wilt thou forsake tkj fortime. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me ? 
I am a soldierv and now bound to France. 

Bast, Brother, take you my land, I '11 take my chance : 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear.<-— 
Madam, I '11 follow you unto the death. ^ 

Eli, Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

BoBt. Our country manners give our betters way. 

K, John, What is thy name? 

Boat, Philip, my liege ; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

K, John, From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bear'st: 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great ;^ 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet.* 

Bast, Brother, by the mother's side, give me your 
hand ; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land:^- 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or dayj. 
When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

EU, The very spirit of Plantagenet J— 
1 am thy grandame, Richard ; call me so. 

s I 'aouid not be sir Nob — ] Sir Nob is used contemptuously for 
Sip Robert. The old copy reads— It vjould not be — . The cor- 
rection was made by the editor of the second folio. I am not 
sure that it is necessary. Malone. 

^ ■ unto the death.'] This expression (a Galliclsm5<— <^ la 

mort) is common among our ancient writers. Steevens, 

^'—■^'but zrUe more great A The old copy reads only — rise, 
Mr. Malone conceives tlus to be the true reading, and that more 
is here used as a dissyllable. I do not suppress this opinion, 
though I cannot concur in it. Steevens. 

A Arise sir Richard, and Plantag^net] It is a common opinioni 
that Piantagenet was the surname of the royal house of England^ 
from the time of King Henry II, but it is*, as Camden observea^ 
in his Remaines, 1614^ a popular mistake. Piantagenet was not 
a family name, hut a nick-name, by which a grandson of Geffjtsy^ 
tlie first Earl of Anjou, was distinguished, from his wearing-* 
kroam-stalk in his bonnet. But this name was never biome elthev 
by the first Earl of Anjou or by K. Henry 11, the son of jdiatEul 
by the Empress Maude ; he being always called H«ni:y j^itih-Sfm* 
frets f his son Richard Caur-de-Liom and the priiH^e who is ex)^ 
Dited in the play before us, John sans-t^rrA^ iad-lami. fftdctie, 
Bb« 
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£a8t. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What 
though?^ 
Something about, a little from the right,* 

In at the window, or else o-er the hatch :• 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night; > 

And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 
And I am \j howe'er I was begot. 

JST. John, Go, Faulconbndge ; now hast thou thy desire* 
A landless knight makes thee a landed 'squire.— 
Come, madam. And come, Richard ; we must speed 
For France, for France ; for it is more than need. 

Bast. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou wast got i' the way of honesty. • 

p lExeunt aU but the Bast* 

A foot of honour^ better than I was ; 
But many a many foot of land the worse. 

^ Madam, by chance, but not by truth .• vthat though fli I am your 
grandson, madam, by chance, but not by honetty/ — what then? 

yohMom. 

8 Something about, a little from the right, &c.] This speech* 
composed of allusive and proverbial sentences, is obscure, /am* 
says the sprightly knight, your grandson, a little irregularly, but 
every man cannot get what he wishes the legal way. He that 
dares not go about his designs by day, must m>ah his mxxttons in the 
nights hfi, to- whom the door is shut, must climb the vAndow, or 
leap. Me htxtch. This, however, shall not depress me; for the 
world never inquires how any man got what he is known to pos- 
sess, but allows that to have is to have, however it was caught, 
and that he vtho vtins, shot well, whatever was his skill, wheuier 
the arrow fell near the mark, or yar off it. yohnson. 

• In at the toindovj, &c.] These expressions mean, to be bom 
out of viedlock. So, in The Family of Love, 1608: *» Woe worth 
the time that ever I gave auck to a child that came in at the vjin^ 
damp* So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, leOT: 
** — kindred that comes in <!er the hatch, and sailing to Westmin- 
ster," &c. Such another phrase occurs in Jny Thing for a quiet 
Life: "— ^then you keep children in the nlime of your own. 
Which she suspects cafne not in at the right doorV Again, in The 
Witches of Lancashire, by Hey wood and Broome, 1634: ** — It 
appears then by your discourse that you came in at the voindow.** 
— " I would not. have you think I scorn my g^annam's cat to leap 
cner the hatcV* A^in : ** — to escape the dogs hath leaped in 
at a viindovt.^-^** 'Tis thought you came into the vtorld that wflr»— 
because you are a bastard.^* Steevens. 

^ A foot if hammr ^ A step, vnpae* ychtuoi^ 
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Well, now- can I make any Joan a lady: 

Good den^^ sir Richard^^^God'U'mercy^^ Jeilow;'-^ 

And if his name be George, I '11 call him Peter: 

For new-made honour doth forget men's names ; 

*Tis too respective, and too sociable, 

For your conversion.* Now your traveller,*— 

• Goodden,1 i. e. a good evening. So, in Homeo andyuUet,' 
" God ye good den, fair gentlewoman." Steeven*. 

3 — «> Richard,'] Thus the old copy, and rightly. In Act 
IV, Salisbury calls him Sir Richard^ and the King has just 
knighted him \iy that name. The modem editors arbitrarily 
read Sir Robert. Faulconbridge is now entertaining himself with 
ideas of greatness, suggested by his recent knighthood. — Good 
derif tir Richard, he supposes to be the salutation of a vassal, 
Cod-n-mercy, feiiov), his own supercilious reply to it. Steevent* 

.■* '77* top respective, and too tociabie 

Forytmr conversion.] Retpective is respectful, /o^inal. So, in 
The Gate it altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609 : " 1 pray you, sir ; you 
are too respective in good faith." Again, in the old comedy called 
Michaelmas Term, 1607 : " Seem respective, to make his pride 
swell like a toad with dew." Again, in The Merchant of Fenice, 
ActV: 

" You shall have been respective,*' &c. 
Ag^in, in Chapman's version oi the eleventh Iliads 
« ,_-». his honourable blood 
" Was: struck with a respective shame ; — " 

For your conversion is the reading of the old copy, and may b# 
right. It seems to mean, his late change of conditicm from a 
private gentleman to a knight. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope, without necessity, reads — ^for your conversing. Our 
author has here, I think, used a license of phraseology that he 
often takes. The Bastard has just said, that "new-made honour 
doth forget men's names ;" and he proceeds as if he had said^ 
*« — does not remember men's names." To rem^emMer the name of 
an inferior, he adds, has too much of the respect which is paid to 
superiors, and of the social and friendly familiarity of equal?, for 
your conversion, — ^for your present condition, now converted from 
the situation of a common man to the rank of a knight: Malone. 

8 — Now your traveller,] It is said, in Ml '* Well that End^ 
Well, that <* a traveller is a good thing after dinner." In that age 
of newly excited curiosity, one of the entertainments at great tft- 
bles seems to have been the discourse of a traveller. Johnson. 

So, in The partmg of Frendes, a Copy of Verses subjoined to 
Tho. Churchyard's Praise and Reporte if Maister Martyne For* 
hoisher*s Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 1578: 
" I and all the parish throw 

** At church or market, in some sort, will talkae ^tr afloat 
now." Steevou, 
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He and his tooth-pick^ at my worship's mess;'' 
And when my knightly stomach is suf!ic'd> 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise • 
My picked man of countries:'— -^JUy dear dry 



« ffe and hi* tooth -pick — ] It ha« been already remarked, that 
to pick the tooth, and wear 9. piqued beard, were, in that time, marks 
of a man's afiecting foreign iashions. yohnton^ 

Among Guscoig^e's poems I find one, entitled Councell given to 
Maitter Bartholomew WithipoU a little before his latter yourney to 
Geane, 1572. The following lines may, perhaps, be acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to inquire about the fashionable 
follies imported in that age : 

" Now, sir, if I shall see your mastership 
** Come home disguis'd, and clad in quaint array ; — 
** As with 2l pike-tooth byting on your lippe ; 
** Your brave mustachios tum'd the Turkic way; 
** A coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke ; 
** A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes : 
•* A slender slop close couched to your dock ; 
" A curtolde slipper, and a short silk hose," &c. 
Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonson, 1601 : *• — A tra- 
veller, one so made out of the mixture and shreds of forms, that 
himself is truly deformed. He walks most commonly with a 
clove OT pick-tooth in his mouth." So also, Fletcher: 

" You that trust in travel ; 

** You that enhance the daily price of tooth-picks.** 
Again, in %h\T\^y*B Grateful Servant, 1630: "I will continue 
my state-posture, use my tooth-pick with discretion," &c. 

Steevens, 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616, [Article, on 
Affect^ Traveller:"] " He censures all things by countenances and 
shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping; he 
will choke rather than confess beere g^ood drink; and his foolA- 
pick is a main part of his behaviour." Malone, 

T -^.— at my voorship's mess ;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight, shall be placed. See The Winter's TaUi 
Vol. VI, p. 236, n. I. 

Your vjorship was the regular address to a knight or esquiEe, 
in our author's time, as your honour was to a lord. Malone. 

■ Mv picked man of countries .•] The word picked may not reftr 
to the beard, but to the shoes, which were once worn of an tm^ 
moderate length. To this fashion our author has alluded in Xing 
Learn where the reader will find a more ample explanation. J*ick' 
ed may, however mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer says, in one of his prologues : *• Fresh and new her 

feare ypiked was." And in The Merchant's Tale: *• He kempeth 
im, aiMl ppoineth him, and piketh.*' In Hyrd's translation of 
Vives^s Instruction of a Christian U^onum,'ptuiJtiidm 1591, We meet 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 
I shcUl beseech you—That is question now; 
And then comes answer like an ABC4x>ok:^-** 
O <2r, says answer, at your beat command; 
At your emtiloyment ; at your service^ sir: 
Ab, «ir, says question; J, sweet sir^ at yours: 
And so, ere answer knows what question would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment;^ 

with *^ picked and apparelled goodly— goodly Bnd picMiy arrayed. 
— Licurgus, when he would have women of his country to be re- 
garded by their virtue, and not their ornaments, banished out of 
the country, by the law, all painting, and commanded out of the 
town all crafty men of picking and apparelling." Again, in a co- 
medy called ^/ i^oo/r, by Chapman, 1602: 

** 'Tis such 9i picked fellow, not a haire 

*< About his whole bulk, but it stands in print." 

Again, in Xo«e'« Labour' t Lost: ** He is too picked^ too spruce," 
&c. Again, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catching^ 1592, in the 
description of a pretended traveller : ** There be m £ngland, es- 
pecially about London, certain quaint pickt, and neat companiont^ 
attirec^ &c. alamode de France,'* &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word man^ — " I catechise tny 
picked matit of countries ;" the passage will seem to mean, ** I 
catechise my selected man, about the countries through which he 
travelled." Steeven*. 

The last interpreUtion of picked, offered by Mr. Steevens, is 
imdoubtedly the true one. So, in Wilson's Arte of JRhetorique, 
1553 : *• — such riot, dicyng, cardyng, pykingy^* &c. Piked or 
picked, (for the word is variously spelt) in the writings of our au- 
thor and his contemporaries, generally means, spruce, affected, ef- 
feminate. 

See also Minshieu's D/ct. 1617: "To picke or trimnte* Vid. 
TriniTne.** Malone 

My picke:l man cf countries 19 — my travelled fop. H White. 

like an ABC-book:] An ABC-hook^ or, as they spoke 

and wrote it, an ahsey-book is a catechism,, yohnson. 
So, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. I. no date : 
" In the A. B. C. of bokes the least, 
** Yt is written, deus charitas est.** 
Agfain, in Tho. Nash's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 
« — make a patrimony of In speech, and more than a younger 
brother's inheritance of th«r Abcie*' Steevens. 
* And so, ere ansvoer knows tvhat question would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment i] Sir W. Comwallis's 28th 
Essay thus ridicules the extravagance of compliment in our poet's 
days, 1601 : *• We spend even at his (i. e* a friend's or a stran- 
ger's) entrance, a whole volume of words. — What a dealof syna- 
mon and ginn^r is tacxjficed to dissimulation ! O, how blessed do / 
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898 KING JOHN. 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines} 

The Pyrenean» and the river Po,) 

It draws toward supper in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society. 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself; 

For he is but a bastard to the time,^ 

That doth not smack of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 

£xterior form, outward accoutrement; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth : 

Which, though' I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shaU strew the footsteps of my rising.—- 

But who comes^ ip such haste, in riding robes ? 

AVhat woman-post is this? hath she no husband, 

That will take pains to blow a horn' before her ? 

£nter Lady Faulconbridoe and James GuRMKt.* 
O me! it is my mother: — How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

LcidyJf. Where is that slave, thy brother? where is he? 

take mine eyet for tretenting me v)ith this sight ! O Signior^ the ttar 
that governs m J life in contentment, give m>e ieave to interre myself in 
your arm*! — Not so, sir, it is too unvwrthy an inclosure to contain 
such pteciousness, &c. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes the 
time as fit for a departure as can be." Toilet, 

* For he is but a bastard to the tirne, &c.] He is accounted but a 
mean man in the present ag«, who does not shew by his dress, 
his deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made 
observations in foreign countries. The old copy in the next line 
reads — smoai. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Malone, 

^ Which, though — 1 The construction will be mended, i^ in- 
stead of vjhich though, we. read this though, yohnson. 

* But v>ho comes — ] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dali- 
lah with such an interrogatory exclamation, jfohnson. 

* — to blow a horn — ] He means, that a woman who tra- 
velled about like a post, was likely to horn her husband, yohnson* 

« — yames Gumey.'] Our author found this name in perusing 
the history of King John, who not long before hi^ victory at Mi- 
rabeau, over the French, headed by young Arthur, seized the 
lands and castle of Hugh Gomey^ near Butevant, in Normandy. 

Malone, 
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That holds in chase mine honour up and down ? 

Bafit, My brother Robert? old sir Robert's son? 
Colbrand^ the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it sir Robert's son, that you seek so? 

Lady F, Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's son: Why scom'st thou at sir Robert? 
He is sir Robert's son; and so art thou. 

BaHt, James Gumey, wilt thou give us leave a while ? 

Gur, Good leave," good Philip. 

Boat. Philip?— sparrow!*— James> 

There 's toys abroad;^ anon I '11 tell thee more. 

[Exit GuR. 



' Cotbrand — 3 Colbrand was a Danish giant, whom Gay of 
Warwick discomfited in the presence bf King Athelstan. The 
combat is very pompously described by Drayton, in his Poiyoi- 
Hon, yohmon. 

Colbrond is also mentioned in the old romance of The Sqityr of 
Lome Degre, sig. a. iii : 

*< Or els BO doughty of my honde 
** As was the gyaunte syr Cotbrande.** Steemetu, 
* Good lea'oe, &c.] G^hxI leave means a ready assent. So, in King 
Henry VI, P III, Act III, sc. ii: 

*< K. Echa. Lords, give us leave : I'll tiy this widow's wit. 
•* Gto. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.** 

Steevens. 
9 Philip P — sparrow f] Dr. Grey observes, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope, in a 
abort note, remarks that a spanow is called Philip. Johnson, 

Gascoigne has likewise a poem, entitled The Praise of Phil 
Sparrow f and in Jaci DruwCs Entertainment, 1601> is the follow* 
lag passage: 

«• The birds sit chirping, chirping, 8tc. 
" PAi/i/& is treading, treading," ficc. 
Again, in T%e Northern Lass, 1633 : 

*« A bird whose pastime made me glad, 
** And Philip 'twas my tparrow," 
Again, in Magnificence, an ancient interlude, by Skelton, pub* 
lished by Rastell : 

** With me in kepynge such a Phylyt Sparawe.** Steevens. 
The Bastard means : Philip.' Do you take me for a sparrow > 

Mamiins, 
1 There *s toys abrvadg &c.] i.e. rumours, idk reports. So, in 
Ben JonsKm's Sejanus: 

« — — ToySf mere toys^ 
" What wisdom '» in the streets." 
A^n, in a postscript of a letter from the Countess of Essex 
t» Dr. Fonaan. in ralataaa ta tlft» trial of Ame Tuhmv, Ibr the 
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Madam, I was not old sir Robert's son ; 

Sir Rd>ert might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good-friday,«and ne'er broke his fast:* 

Sir Robert could do well; Marry, (to confess!)^ 

Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it; . 

We know his handy-work : — Therefore, good motheiv 

To whom am I beholden for these limbs? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Ixidy F, Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, • 
That for thine own gain should'st defend mine honour? 
What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave? 

BoBt, Knight, knight, good mother,-— Basilisco-like :'* 

murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ? " — they may tell my father 
and mother, and fill theu» ears full of toy*." State Trial*, Vol. I, 
p. S22. Steevens. 

2 — — might have eat his part in me 

Upon Good'fridavf and ne'er broke hisfatti] This thought oc- 
curs in Hey wood's Dialogues upon Pranerbsy 1562: 

" — he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, 

" And fast never the wurs, for ought he shall geate.** 

Steevem. 

3 — (to confess/)"] Mr. M. Mason regards the adverb to as 
an error of the press: but I rather think, to confess, means — to 
come to confession. " But, to come to a fair confession now, 
Tsa} s the Bastard) could he have been the instrument of my pro- 
auction >" Steevens. 

* Knight, knight, ^oorfmofAer, — Basilisco-like:'] Thus must this 
passage be pointed ; and, to come at the humour of it, I must 
clear up an old circumstance of stage -history. Faulconbridge's 
words here carry a concealed piece of satire on a stupid dnqna of 
that age, printed in 1599, and called Soliman andPerseda. In this 
piece there is a character of a bragging cowardly knight, called 
Basitisco. His pretension to valour is so blown, and seen through, 
that Piston, a buffoon -servant in the play, jumps upon his back, 
and will not disengage him, till he makes Basilisco swear upon 
his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in the terms he dictates 
to him ; as, for instance : 

** Bas. O, I swear, I swear. 

**Pi>l. By the contents of this blade,— 

** Bas. By the contents of this blade,— 

** Pist. I, the aforesaid Basilisco, — 

** Bas. 1, the aforesaid Basilisco, — knighty good fellow, knight, 

**Pist. Knaoe, good fellow, knave, knave.*' 

So that, it is clear, our poet is sneering at this play; and 
makes Philip, when his mother calls him knave, throw off that 
isproftcb bv humorously Wying claim to his new dignity Y>fibii(grA/< 
kfodi m BiuiiUsco,Aixogvitly insists on his title of knight in thd 
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What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my shoulder. 

But) mother, I am not sir Robert's son ; 

I have disclaimed sir Robert, and my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 

Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother? 

Lady F, Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge ? 

Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

Lady F, King Richard Coeur-de-lion was thy father ; 
By long and vehement suit I was Seduc'd 

To make room for him in my husband's bed : 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge !— 
Thou art' the issue of my dear offence, 
Which was so strongly urg'd^ past my defence. 

Ba»t, Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
^ Some sins* do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose,—- 
Subj6cted tribute to commanding love, — 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight,'' 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother^ 

passage above quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one; 
and, I suppose, was sufficiently exploded in the representation : 
which might make this circumstance so well known, as to be- 
come the butt for a stage-sarcasm. Theobald. 
«Thouarr— ] Old copy— -T^tf art. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

MaUne. 

6 Some sittt — ] There are «iw, that whatever be deteriolned 
of them above, are not much censured on earth, yqhnton. 

7 Need» imutyou lay your heart at hit dUpote^^^ 
Againet vthoae fury and unmatched force 

The owlets lion could not nuage the fight, ^c] Shakspeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Michard Cenir^de-lionf 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have ac- 
quired his distinguishing appellation, by having plucked out a 
hon's heart, to whose fury he was exposed by the Duke of Aus- 
tria, for having slain his son with a blow of his fist. From this 
iuicient romance the story has crept into some of our old chroni- 
cles : but the original passage may be seen at large in the intro- 
duction to the third volume of Meliquet of ancient EngUth Poetry. 
VOL. VII. C C Percy. 
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With all tny heart I thank thee for my father 1 
Who lives and dares but say, thou didst not well 
When I was got> I '11 send his soul to bell. 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadst sa^d him nay, it had been sin: 

Who says it was, he lies^ I say, 'twas not. 

lExeunt. 



ACT II SCENE I. 

France. Be/ore the Walla q/'AngierSj 

Enter^ on one Me^ the Archduke of Austria, and Forces ^ 
on the other ^ Philip, Kin^ qf France, and Forces ^ 
Lewis, Constance, Arthur, and Attendants. 

Lew. Before Angiers well met, brave Austria.-— 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart,^ 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine^ 
By this brave duke came early to his grave:* 

• Hichard, that rM^d &c.l So Rastal, ia his Ckrumck: *' It is 
sayd that a Ijon was put tokynge Richard^ beynge in prison, to 
have devoured him, and when the lyon w^ gapynge he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the lyon by the harte so hard that 
he slewe the fyon^ and therefore Some say he is called Jfyeharde 
Cure de Lyon; but some say he is called Cure de Lyon, because of 
his boldness and hardy stomake.** Grey, 

I have an old black-lettered Hutory of Lord Faulconbridgef 
whence Shakspeare might pick up this circumstance. Farmer, 

« By thia brave duke came early to hia grteoeA The' old play led 
Shakspeare into this error of ascribing to the duke of Austria the 
death of Richard, who lost bis life at the siege of Chalua, long 
after he had been ransomed out of Austria's power. Steevens. 

The |»oducing Austria on the scene is also contrary to the truth 
of history, into which anachronism oitr aoilbor was led by the old 
play. Leopold^ Duke of Austria, by whom Richard I had been 
thxowQ in peiaon in 1193, died, in consequence of a faH from hla 
borse^ in 1195, some years before the commencement of the pre* 
sent play. 

The original cause of the enmity between Richard the First and 
the Duke of Austria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
« tooke Crom a knighte of the Duke o£Qttriehe the said Duke's 
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And, for amends to his posteritf, 

At our importance^ hither is he come, 

To spread his colours^ bojr, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: 

Embrace him, love him, g^ve him welcome hither. 

^r(A. God shall forgive you Coeur-<ie -Iron's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life. 
Shadowing their ^ght under your wing^ of war: 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lev, A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 

^ust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Anglers, «uMi the right thou hast in France, 
Togetbet* With that pale, that White-fac'd shore,* 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tide^ 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the maiUi 
That water-walled bulwark, stiU secure 
And confident from foreign purposesy 

bsmier, and in despite of the siud dnke, trade it under fbote, and 
did onto it all the spite he might." Harding says, in his Chroni* 
ele, that the cause of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke 
of Austria's arins and banner, which he had set up above those 
of the King of France and the King of Jerusalem. The affront 
was given, when they lay before Acre in Palestine. This circum- 
stance is diuded to in the old King yohn, where the Bastard, af- 
ter killing Austria, says — 

** And as my father triumph'd in thy spoils, 
** And trod thine ensigns underneath his feety* &c. 
Other historians say, that the duke suspected Richard to have 
been concerned in the assassination of his kinsman, the Marqnis 
of Montferrat, who was stabbed in Tyre, soon after be had been 
elected King of Jerusalem; but this was a calumny, propagated 
by Richard's enemies, for political purposes. Midone, 

* At our importance — ] At our importunity, Johnson. 
So, in Twlfth Night,' 

*• Maria writ 

« The letter at Sir Toby's great importance,'* Steevens* 

« — - that pale, that ^hite-fa^d shore,'\ England is supposed to 
be called Albion from the vtme rods facmg France . yohnstoi. 
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Even till that utmost corner of the west. 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Corut, O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's thanks,^ 
Till your strong han^ shall help to give him strength, 
To make a more requital to your love.^ 

jiuat. The peace of heaven is theirs, that^lift their 
swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K, Phi. Well then, to work; our cannon shall be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town. 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 
To cull the plots of best advantages:—'* 
We '11 lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Const, Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. ^ 
Enter Chatillon. 

K, Phi. A wonder, lady!*— lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. — 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 
"We coldly pause for thee ; Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry siege, 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms; the adverse winds. 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 



3 To ntaih a more requital &c.] I believe it has been already 
observed, that more signified, in our author's time, greater. 

Steeveru. 

4 To cull theplott ofbett advatuages .•'] i. e. to mark such stations 
as might most over-awe the town. MenUy. 

' A vionder, lady /] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Constance mentioned him; which 
the French king, according to a superstition which prevails, 
more or less, in every mi^d agitated by great affairs, turns into 
a miraculous interposition, or omeQ of good. Johnson. 
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Xo land his legions all as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient' to this town, 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen. 
An At6, stimng him to blood and strife;'' 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 
With them a bastard of the king deceasM:' 
And ail the unsettled humours of the land,-^ 
Hash, inconsiderate, fiery Toluntaries, 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens,— 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs,* 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o*er,i 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath' in Christendom. 

• — expedient — ] Immediate, expeditimu. yohmon. 
So, in King &nry FI, P. II : 

*< A breach, that craves a quick, expedient stop." Stee^ien*, 
1 An At6, stirring him &c.] Jt^ was the Goddess of Revcii|^«. 
The player-editors read — an Ace. Steevens. . 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maione. 

« With them a bastard of the king deceased :'\ The old copy erro- 
neously reads — king's. Steevens. 

This line, except the word with, is borrowed from the old play 
of King yokttt already mentioned. Our authcnr should have writ- 
ten — iing, and so the modem editors read. But there is cer- 
tainly no corruption, for we have the same phrafieology else* 
where. Maione. 

It may as justly be said, that the same error has been eUe- 
where repeated by the same illiterate compositors. Steepens. 

• Bearing their birthrights &c J So, in Ung Henry VITI; 

** ■ " O, many 

'* Have broke their backs with laying manors on them." 

1 Than novt the English bottoms haive waft o'er.'] Waft for mqfied. 
So again in this play : 

« The iron of iUelf, tlwugh heai red hot — ." 
i. e. heaA«dL Steeven*, 
s — scath — ] Destruction, harm» yohiuon. 
So^ in JSo« to ehtueagood Wife^ofn a bad, 16Q3: 

•* For these accounts, 'faith it shall scath thee sofflcthiiig.'* 

** And it shall scath him somewhat of my pittM.'* StdpMnt, 

CCS 
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The interruption of their churlish drums iDntma beat. 
Cuts off more circumstance: they are at handy 
To parley^ or to fight; therefore, prepare. 

K, Phi. How much unlook*d for is this expedition ! 

jiu8t. By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occasion: 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the Bastard, 
Pembroke, and Forcea. 

K,John, Peace be to France; if France in peace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! > 

If not; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 

K. Phi, Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love ; and, for that England's sakey 
W^ith burden of our armour here we sweat: 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art so far. 
That thou hast under-wrought' his lawful king, 
Cut off the sequence of posterity. 
Outfaced infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ; — 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large. 
Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
, Shall draw this briefs into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his son ; England was Geffrey's rights 
And this is Geffrey's:' In the name of God, 

3 -f-^ under-fraught — ] i. e. underworked, undermined. 

Steepens. 
\ — i. this brief—] A brief is a short writing, ftbstract, or de- 
scription. So, in A Midsufnmer IfightU Dream: 

•* Here is a ifrief how many sports are ripe." Stee<9eiu, 

' England vicu Gefre/s rights 
And this i> Gejre/s:'] I have no doubt but we should read— 
*« and his it Geffrty^s.** The meaning is, ** England was (Jcflrey** 
right, and whatever was Gefl&«y*8, is now hi*,** pointing to Ar^t 
thur. .M.'Mato^,.. 
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How comes it then, that thou art cail'd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest? 

JT. John. From* whom hast thou this great commission, 
France, 
To draw my ahswer from thy articles? , 

K, Phi. From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts ' 

In any breast of strong authority. 
To look into the bloti^ and stains of right.^ 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whose help, I mean to ch&stise it. 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K. Phi. Excuse; it is to beat usurping down. 

EU. Who is it, thou dost call usurper, F^rance? 

Const. Let me make answer; — thy usurping son. 

EU. Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king; 
That thou may'st be a queen, and check the world !^ 

• To look into the blots and stains of right^ Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the first folio, blots, which being so early authorized, and 
so much better understood, needed not to have been changed by 
Dr. Warburton to bolts, though bolts might be used in that time 
for spots: so Shakspeare calls Banquo *' spotted with blood, the 
Uood^bolter^d Banquo." The verb to blot is used figuratively for 
to disgrace, a few lines lower. And, perhaps, after all, bolts was 
only a typographical mistake. Johnson, 

Blots is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what, in ancient heraldry, was 
called a blot or difference. So, in Drayton's Epistle Jrom ^een 
Isabel to King Richard II: 

" No bastard's mark doth blot his conquering shield." 
Blots and ttains occur again together in the first scene of the 
third Act. Steevens. 

Bloth^d certainly the heraldical sense mentioned by Mr. Stee-. 
vens. But it here, I think, means only blemishes. So again, in 
Act III. MaUne. 

1 That thou maf St be a queen, and check the vjorld/"] "Surely 
(says JEiolinshed) Queen £leanor, the kyngs motlier^ was sore 
against her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye con- 
ceyved against his mother, than upon any just occasion, given in 
the behalfe of the childe; for that she saw, if he were king, how 
his mother Constance vsould looie to beare the most rule within the > 
realme of Englande, till her sonne should come to a lawful! age to 
governe of himselfe. So hard a thing it is, to bring women to 
agree' m one minde, their natures commonly being so contrary." 

Malone, 
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Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true. 
As thine was to thy husband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like^ 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a bastard ! By my soul^ i thinki 
His father never was so true begot; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother.* 

£li. There 's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 

Const. There 's a good grandam, boy, that would blot 
thee. 

jiu9t. Peace i 

Baitt. Hear the crier.* 

^ust. What the devil art thou? 

Basf. One that will play the devil, sir, with yoUf 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. ' 
You are the hare* of whom the proverb goes, 

t _ an if thou vert hi* mother j] Constance allades to Eli- 
nor's infidelity to her husband, Lewis the Seventh, when they 
were in the Holy Land ; on account of which he was divorced 
from her. She afterwards (1151) married our King Henry II. 

Mcdont. 

* Htar the crier.] Alluding to the. usual proclamation lor ei- 
lence, made by criers in courts of justice, beginning Oyez, cot- 
ruptly pronounced 0-re«. Austria has just said jRsace/ Maiome. 

I One that vtillplay the devil, sir, vnthyou. 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone.1 The ground of the 
(juarrel of the Bastard to Austria is no where specified in the pre- 
sent play. But the story is, that Austria, who killed King Rich- 
ard Ctttar^e'lkmy wore, as the spoil of that prince, a ItoA^s hide^ 
which had belonged to him. This circumstance renders the an- 
ger of the Bastard very natural, and ought not to have been omit- 
ted. Pofte. 

See p. 301, n. 7, and p. 302, n. 8. Malone. 
. The omission of this incident was natural. Shakspeare bating 
fitmjliarized the story to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
obscure to his audience ; or, what is equally probable, the story 
was then so popular, that a hint was sufficient, at that time, to 
iM'ing it to mind; and these plays were written witb very Iktle 
care for the approbation of posterity, yohneon, 

s Tou are the hare — ] So, in The Spanish Tragedy.' 
** He hunted well that was a lion's death ; 
« Not he that in a garment wore his skin: 
•• So hares may pull dead lions by the beard.** Sttewne. 

Tfie proverb alluded to is, *' Mortuo leoni et lepores insnhant"* 
Erasmi Avao. Mulont. 
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Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard ; 
I '11 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch yoi!i right; 
Sirrah, look to 't ; i' faith, I will, i' faith. 

Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe i 

BoMt, It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides' shoes upon an ass:^— - 
But, ass, I '11 take that burden from your back ; 
Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders crack. 

^uMt. What cracker is this same, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

JT. Phi, Lewis, determine^ what we shall do straight. 

3 ^t lies as sightly on the bad of himf 
M great Alcides* shoes upon an ass.'l But why bis shoes, in thd 
name of propriety ? For let Hercules and his shoes have been 
really as big as they were ever supposed to be, yet they (1 mean 
the shoes) would not have been an overload for an ass. I am per* 
suaded I have retrieved the true reading; and let us observe the 
justness of the comparison now. Faulconbridge, in his resent- 
ment, would say this to Austria: **That lion's skin, which my 
great father King Richard once wore, looks as uncoutbly on thy 
back, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, 
would look on the back of an ass." A double allusion was in* 
teivded; first, to the fable of the ass in the lion's skin; then 
Richard I, is finely set in competition with Alcides, as Austria 
is satirically coupled with the ass. Theobald. 

The shoes of Hercules are more tlian once introduced in the 
old comedies, on much the same occasions. So, in The Isle of 
Gulls, by J. Day, 1606: «* — are as tit, as Hercules*s shoe for 
the foot of a pig^y.'' Again, in Greene's £pistle Dedicatory to 
Ptrimedesthe Blacismith, 1588: " — and so, lest I should shape. 
Hercule^ shoe for a chik^s foot, I commend your worship to the 
Almighty." Again, in Greene's Penelope's Web, • 1601 : " I will 
not make a long harvest for a small crop, lior go about to pull a 
Hercules* shoe on Achilles' foot." Ag^in, ibid: " Hercules' shoe 
will never serve a chikPs foot.'* Again, in Stephen Gosson's 
School of Abuse, 1579 : " — to draw the lion's skin upon i£sop's 
asse, or Hercules* shoes on a childes feete." Again, in thesecond 
of William Rankins's Seven Satyres, &c. 1598: 

« Vet in Alcides* buskins will he stalke." Steevens. 

— — * upon an assf^ i. e. upon the hoofs of an as?. Mr. Theo- 
bald thought the shoes must be placed on the bad of the ass ; and, 
therefore, to avoid this incongruity, reads — Alcides' shovts. 

Malone. 

* k. Phi. Leoiis, determine &c.J Thus 'Mr. Malone, and per- 
haps rightly ; for the next speech is given, in the old copy, (as it 
stands m the present text) to Lev)is the Dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis vni. Tftc speech itself, however, seems suffi- 
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Lew, Women and fools, break off your conference.-^ 
King John, this is the very sum of all,-^ 
England, and Ireland, Anjou,' Touraine> Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

K.John, My life as soon:«— I do defy thee, France. 
Arthur of Bretagne,' yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I *11 give thee more 
Than eVr the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 

£U. Come to thy gfandam, child. 

Comt. Do> child, go to it' gnandam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a ng: 
There 's a good grandam. 

^rth. Good my mother, peace! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil that 's made for me. 

jEU, His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 

Corut, Now shame upon you, whe'r she doeS| or no 1* 

ciently appraprlated to the Kitigt and nothing can be inferred 
from the lUio, with any certainty, but that the editoM of it Wei^ 
OareleM and ignorant. Steevem. " 

In the old copy thii line stands thus: 

Kiw Le^Mf determine v^hai %oe ehaii do nrtUght. 

To the first three speeches spoken in this scene by King Phi- 
lip, the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this 
line to him. The transcriber or compositor having, I imagine, 
forgotten to distinguish the word King by Italicks, and to put a 
feu point after it, these words have been printed as part of Aus* 
triads speech: « King I^ewis," 8ic. but such an arrangement must 
be erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Some of our author's edi- 
tors have left Austria in possession of the line, and corrected the 
error by reading here, " King Philips determine," &c. and giving 
the next speech to him, instead of Lewis. 

I once thought that the line before us might stand as part of 
Austria's speech, and that he might have addressed Philip and 
the Dauphin by the words King, — ^Lewis, &c. but the addressinjjf 
Philip by the title of King, without any addition, seems too fami- 
liar, and I therefore think it more probable that the error happen- 
ed in the way above stated. Malone. 

* Aniou^'] Old copY'^Angiert, Corrected by Mr. Theo- 

bald. Malone. 

« JVbw shame upon you, whe'r she does, or no/1 W^^^^ f®*" w^rtAer. 
So, in an Epigratn, by Ben Jonson : 
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His grabdatn's wrongs, and not his mother's shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eii, Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth ! 

Const, Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son's son,^ 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin«conceiviivg womb. 

K.John, Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to sayj— 

That he 's not only plagued for her sin, 
But God hath made her sin and her the plague* 

« Who shall doubt, Donne, wA^V I a poet be, 

«* When I dare send my epigrams to thee ?** 
Again, in Gower's De ConfeMsione Jfiymtis, 1532: 

«• That maugre vjhere she wouldc op not — .'* Malone. 
Read: -«— wAeV he </<oe», or «o/— -i. e. whether he weeps, or 
not Constance, so far from admitting, expressly denies Uiat the 
shames him. JRitson. 

' Q^ this oppressed bay.' This is thy eldest sotCs son A Mr. RitflOB 
voula omit the redundant words — This is^ and read: 

Cf this oppressed boy: thy eldest son's son. Steevens, 

S / lune but this to say,-^ 

That he '« not only plagued for her sin^ 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague Sic.} This passage 
appears to roe very obscure. The chief difficulty arises from 
this, that Constance having told Elinor of her nn<oncevoing 'womb, 
pursues the thought, and uses tin through the next lines in an 
ambiguous sense, sometimes for crime, and sometimes for off- 

Me*s not only plagued for her sis^ &c. He is not only made 
miserable by vengeance for her sin or crtme/ but her km, her off* 
eprinf^ and she, are made the instruments of that vengeance, 
on this descendant ; who, though of the second generation, is 
^aguedfor her and noith hers \o whom she is not oniy the cause 
Dut the instrument of evil. 
The next clause is more perplexed. All the editioBs read : 
"'■^■^plagu'dfor her. 
And Vfith her plague her sing his injury 
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On this removed issue, plaguM for her, 

Mer injury, the beadle to her sin, 

AUpuni»h*d in the person qfthit child. 
I point thus : 

^~-^ plagued for her 

And viithher.^-'PUtgue her son ! hit injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 
That is ; instead of inflicting vengeance on this innocent and 
remote descendant, tunish her son, her immediate offspring : then 
the affliction will fall where it is deserved; hit injury will be her 
injury, and the misery of her sin ; her son will be a beadle, or chas- 
tiser, to her crtm^^, which are now all punished in the person of thxt 
child, yohnton* 

Mr. Roderick reads : 

^^^^ plagt^dfor her. 

And with her plagu'd; her tin, hit injury.— 
We may read: 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On thii removed issue, plagued for herg 

And, vuth her sin, her plague, his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 
1. e. God hath made her and her sin together, the plague of her moit 
remote detcendantt, nnho are plagued jor herg tbe same power hath 
likewise made her tin her awn plague, and the injury the hat done to 
him, her own injury, at a beadle to lath that tin. i.e. Providence has. 
so ordered it, that she who is made the instrument of punishment 
to another, has, in the end, converted that other into an instru- 
ment of punishment for herself. Steevent. 

Constance observes that he {iste, pointing to King yohn, << whom 
from the flow of gall she names not,") is not only plagued [with 
the present war] for his mother's sin, but God hath made her sin 
and her the plague also on this removed issue, [Arthur] plagued 
on her account, and by the means of her siniul offspring, whose 
injury [the usurpation of Arthur's rights] may be considered as 
her injury, or the injury of her sin -conceiving womb ; and John's 
injury may also be considered as the beadle or officer of correction 
employed by her crimes to inflict all these punishments on the 
person of this child. Toilet. 

Plagued in these plays generally means pmithed. So, in King 
Richard III.' 

" And God» not we, hath plagt^d thy bloody deed'* 

So, Holinshed : " they for very remorse and dread of the 

dAYmc plague, will either shamefully flic," &c. 

Not being satisfied with any of the emendations proposed, I 
have adhered to the original copy. I suspect that two half lines 
have been lost after the words — And with her — If the text be 
right, with, I think, means by, (as in many other passages) and 
Mr. Toilet's interpreUtion the true one. JRemoved, I believ^ 
here signifies remote. So, in A Midtummer Night* s Dream.: 
" From Athens is her house rem^d seven leagues." MaUne. 
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And urith her plague> her sin ; his injury 
Her injury, — the beadle to her sin ; 
All punish'd in the person of this child. 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 

£H, Tho« unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. , 

Const, Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's; will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

K. Phi, jfeace, lady; pause or be more temperate: 
It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 

Much as the text of this note has been belabotired, the origi- 
nal reading ^eeds no alteration. 

— / hcpoe but this to say. 

That he* 9 not only plagued for her tint 

But Qodhath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removed issue, plagued for her, 

Andviith her plague, her sin; his injury. 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 

All punished in the person <f this, child. 
The key to these words is contained in the last speech of Con- 
stance, where she alludes^ to the denunciation in the second com* 
tnandment, of ^^visiting the iniquities of the parents upon the chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth generation,** &c. 

*< Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 

<< -^— This is thy eldest son's son, 

• • • • • • • • 

** Thy sins are visited in this poor child ; 

■■• The canon of the lam is laid on him, 

•• Being but the second generation 

*' Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb." 
Young Arthur is here represented as not only suflfering^om 
the guiu of his grandmother; but, also, by her, in person, she 
being made the very instrument of his sufferings. As he was not 
her imtnodiate, but removed issue — ^the second generation Jrom her 
sin-conceiving vjomA — it might have been expected, that the eviki 
to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have inci-- 
dentally bfefallen him ; instead of his being punished for them all, 
by her immediate injliction. — He is not only plagued on account of 
her sin, according to the threatening of the commandment, but 
she is preserved alive to her second generation, to be the instru* 
ment of inflictmg on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her 
sin ; so that he is plagued on her account, and v>ith her plague, which 
is, her sin, that is [taking by a common figure, the cause for the 
consequence] the penalty entailed upon it. His injury, or, the evil 
he suffers, her sin brings upon him,, and her injury, ov, the evil she 
inflicts, he suffers from her, as the beadle to her eith or executionet 
cf the punishment annexed to it* Henley, 
TOL, VII. D d 
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To these ill-tuned repetitio&B.*i— 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers; let us hear them speaks 
Whose title they admits Arthur's or John's. 

Trum/iets aound. Enter Citizens t^rm the wuUb, . 

I Cit. Who is it, that hath wam'd us to the walls ? 

jr. Phi. 'Tis France, for England. 

K.John, England, for itself : 

You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects, — 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's subjectSy 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 

K. John. For our advantage ;-— Therefore, hear us 

first.* 

These flags of Fiance, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town. 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement; 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody siege, 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Confront your city's eyes,* your winking gates ;^ 

• It ill beseems thie presence^ to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions S\ Dr. WarburtoD has veUobsenred, 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage. I once 
thought it was borrowed from archery ; and that aim f having 
been the word of command, as we now SAy present ! to cry azm bad 
been to ineite notice, or raise attention. But I rather ^ink that 
the old word of applause was yaime, I love it, and that to ap- 
plaud was to cry ^*aime, which the English, not easily pronounc- 
ing ye, sunk into aime, or aim. Our exclamations of applause 
are stiU borrowed, as liravo and encore, yohnson. 

Dr. Johnson's first thought, I believe, is best. So, in Beau- 
niont and Fletcher's Lone's Cure, or The Martial Maid: 
•*-'— Can 1 cry aii» 
<< To this against myself? •.—.'' 

Again, in our author's Merry Wfoeaof Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 89, 
where Ford says j " — and these violent proceedings all my neigh- 
hours shall ery aim.** See the note on that passage. Steevene. 

1 For our advantage f —'Therefore, hear usfiret.'] If we read-* 
Fbr your advantage, it will be a more specious reason for inter- 
rupting Philip, jyrmkitt. 

« Confront 7oar etty*s eyes,"] The old copy reads-pCbm/wtj Sbc. 
Mr. Rowe made this necessary chang^. Steevene. 
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Andy but for our approach^ those sleeping stones^ 

That as a waist do girdle you about, 

'By the compulsion of their ordnance 

By this time fram their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited,^ and wide havock made 

For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, 

Who painfully, with much expedient march, 

Have brought a countercheck' before your gates, 

To save unscratchM your city's threaten'd eheeks,-*- 

Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a park: 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words, folded up In smoke,* 

To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king; whose labour'd spirits^ 

Forwearied^ ia this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

X. P/d, When I have said, make answer to us bott^ 
Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vow'd upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

s .-^—jpocrr winking ^of ft;] i. e. gates lisstily closed from aa 
^)pt«faension of danger. So, in Xing^ Henry IV^ P. II: 
'* And viniing leap'd into destruction*^ Malane. 

So, in Old Fortunatiu, 1600: <« Whether it were lead or Uttea 
that hasp'd those v)inking casements, I know not.** Steevens. 

^ — dishabitedf] i. e. dislodged, violently removed from their 
places :— a word, I believe, of our author's coinage. Steeveru. 

* — a countercheck — ] This, I believe, is one of the ancient 
terms used in the game of chess. So, in Mucedonu, 1598: 

'* Post hence thyself, thou counterchecking trulL** Steevent, 

* They shoot hut calm words, fidded up in smoke,] So, in our 
author's Rafe of Lucreee: 

'< This helpless tmoke of vtords, doth me no right.** 

Malone. 
7 Fonoearied — ] i. e. worn out. Sax. So Chaucer, in his Mo- 
mount of the Rote, speaking of the mantle of Avarice : 
«* And if it v^ere Jorxoerid, she 
M Would havin," &c. Steevene. 
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In warlike march these greens before your town ; 
Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the constraint of hospitable zeal^ 
In the relief of this oppressed child, 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 
To him that owes it;^ namely, this young prince: 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in aspect, have all offence seal'd up ; 
Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 
And, with a blessed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbruis'dy 
We witl bear home that lusty blood again, 
Which here we came to spout against your town» 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 
But if you fondly pass our proffer'd offer, 
*Tis not the roundure* of your old-fac'd walls 
'Can hide you from our messengers of war; 
Though all these English, and their discipline, 
Were harbour'd in their nide circumference. 
Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challenged it? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage. 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

1 Cit, In brief, we are the king of England's subjects; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let me in. 

1 Cit, That can we not: but he that proves the king> 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time. 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 



8 To him that owes it/] i. e. omnt it. See our author and his 
ODntemporaries, passim. So, in Othello: 
** — — that sweet sleep 
" That thou ow^dst yesterday.** Stenent, 
*Tk not Mff roundure ^c] JRoundure means the same as the 
French rondeur, i.e. the circle. i 

So, in All '* lost by Lust, a tragedy, by Rowley, 1633: 

** . will she meet our arms 

" With an alternate roundureP^' 
Again, in Shakspeare's 21st Sonnet: 

** all thing^s rare, 

" That heaven's air in his huge rondure hems." Staewnf.. 
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K, John. Doth not the crown of England prove the king ? 
And) if not that, I bring you witnesses. 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed> -— 

B€t8t, Bastards, and else. 

K. John, To verify our title with their lives. 

K, Phi, As many, and as well-born bloods as those,' ■ ■■ 

Bast, Some bastards too. 

JT. Phi, Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1 Cit, Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K, John, Then God forgive the sin of all those souls, 
That to their everlasting residence. 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K, Phi, Amen, Amen! — Mount, chevaliers! to arms! 

Boat, St. George, — that swingM the dragon, and e'er 
since. 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence ! — Sirrah, were I at home, 
At your den, sirrah, [ro Aus.] with your lioness, 
I *d set an ox-head to your lion's hide,* 
And make a monster of you. 

jiust. Peace ; no more. 

Bfist, O, tremble ; for you hear the lion roar. 

jr. John, Up higher to the plain ; where we 'U set forth. 
In best appointment, all our regiments. 

Ba^t, Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 

K, Phi, It shall be so; — [to Lew.] and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand. — God, and our nghtt 

l^&xeunt. 

SCENE II. 



JUaruTM and Excurnons; then a Retreat. Enter u French 
Herald, vnth trumfietaj to the gutea. 

F, Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your gates,^ 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 

* 1 7 V Mf on ox'head to ycur UonU hide,'} So, in th^ old spurioul 

^y of King ^n.' 

** But let the frolick Frenchman take no scorn, 
«« If Phitip front him with an English lioni.^ J^Mcfeifi. 
Dds 
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Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an English motheri 
Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding ground: 
Many a widow's husband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth ; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Lfpon the dancing banners dP the French; 
W ho are at hand, triumphantly displayed, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 
Enter an English Herald, with trumpets, 

E» Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells;* 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood;* 
There stuck no plume in any English crest, 
That is removed by a staff of France ; 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we fir&t march'd forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen,' come 
Ourlusty English, all with purpled hands, 

^Tou men of Angiers, &c.] This speech is very poetical and 
smooth, and except the conceit of the v)idovj*9 hutband embracing 
the earth, is just and beautiful. Johnson. 

* Rejoice, you men of Angiert, &c.] The English herald falls 
somewhat below his antagonist. Sil'ver arm^w gilt viith blood U 
a poor imag^e. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth .* 

*« — Here lay Duncan, 

<< His silwr siin lac'd wiUi his golden blood*** yohneon* 

* •*— — all gilt vjith Frenchmen's blood ;] This phrase which hat 
already been exemplified in Macbeth, p. Ill, n. 4, occurs also in 
Chapman's version of the sixteenth Iliads 

" The curets from great Hector's breast, all gilded with 
his gore.** 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 19th Odyssey: 
'< And shew'd his point gilt with the gushing gore, 

Steevens. 



B And, like a jolly troop o^ huntsmjen, &c.] It was, I think, one 
of the savage practices of the chase, for all to stain their hands 
in the blood of the deer, as a trophy. Johnson. 

Shakspeare alludes to the same practice in Julius Casar: 

" Here thy hunters stand, ' 

" Sign'd in thy spoil, and crinudn*d in thy lethe.** Steeveas, 
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Died in the dying slaughter of their foes: 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cit, ^Heralds, from off our towers we might behoid. 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies ; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured:^ ' 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer'd blows; 
Strength match'd with strength, and poWer confronted 

power: 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest: while they weigh so even. 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 
Enter^ at one side^ ISng John, with his fioxver; Elinor, 

Blanch, and the Bastard; at the other^ King Philip, 

Lewis, Austria, and Forces, 

K, John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on?' 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-swell 
With course disturbed even thy confining shores; 
Unless tjiou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K. Phi. England, thou hast not sav'd one drop of bloody 
In this hot trial, more than we of France; 

• Heraldsy from off &c.] These three speeches seem to hav« 
been laboured. The Citizen's is the best ; yet both alike fue Hit 
is a poor gingle. yohnson. 

7 -..-^^ cannot be censured:] i. e. cannot be estimated. Our 
author ought ratliep to have written — whose wperiorityt or whose 
inequality, cannot be censured. Malone. 

So, in King Henry F/, P. I : 

" If you do censure me by what you were, 
*• Not what you are." Steepens. 

8 Sayt $hall the current of . our right run on?"] The old copy— 
roam on. Steevens. 

The editor -of the second folio substituted run, which has been 
adopted in the subsequent editions. I do not perceive any need 
of change. In The Tempest we have — " the vaandering brooks.'* 

Malone. 
I prefer the reading of the second folio. So, in K. Henry V: 
"As many streams run into one self sea." 
^ The King would rather describe his right as running on in a di' 
reet than in an irregular course, such as would be implied by the 
word roam- Steevene. 
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Rather, lost more: And by this hand I surear. 

That sways the earth this climate overlooksy^ 

Before We will lay down our j(ist4x>rne anus^ 

We '11 put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we beatv 

Or add a royal number to the dead; 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this iirar's lossi 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

Ba»t, Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers^ 
When the rich blood of kings is set on firei 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 
And now he feasts^ mouthing the flesh of men^* 
la undetermin'd differences of kings.— 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, king^M back to the stained field) 
You equal potents,* fiery -kindled spirits! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and death 1 

K.John, Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 

K, Phi, Speak, citizens, for England ; who *s your king? 

1 CU, The king of England, when we know the king. 

K, Phi, Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 

9 — mouthing the feth of men,'] The old copy reads-«mo«#» 
ing. Steevetu. 

Mouting, like many other ancient and now uncouth expres- 
ttORft, was expelled m>m our author's te;Kt by Mr. PDpe« and 
mtouthingt which be substituted in its room, has been adopted ia 
the subsequent editions, without any sufficient reason* in my ap- 
prehension. Mousing is, I suppose, mamocking, and devouring 
eagerly as a cat devours a mouse. So, in J Midsummer N^igh^e 
Dreamt •• Well Tnou^c^/, Lion!" Again, in The Wonderful Tear, 
by Thomas Decker, 1603 : " Whilst Troy was swillinc sack and 
sugar, and m,ousing fat venison, the mad Greekes made bonfires 
of their houses."' Malqne. 

I retain Mr. Pope's emendation, which is supported by the 
IbUowing passa|^ in Bttn/Uet: *« — first inouthed to be kst swal- 
lowed." Shakspeare designed no ridicule in this s|>eet^h ; allil 
tlierefbre did not write, (as when he was writing the burtebque 
interlude of ^yramiu and Thisbe)^-^ifMusing, Steeoeim. 

' Cry^ havoch Ungs .^] That is, eommand stavghter to proceed' 
So» in ynliue Cdtsar: 

«• Cry, havoci, and let slip the dogs of war." Ijhhnstjk, 

s Tou ttfual potents,^ Foients for potentates. So, in Atie terie 
eoeeellent and delectabiU Treaii^ intituiit PniLOTO% %lq, USQ^i 
M Ane of the potentes of the tomn, — — .** Smmm. 
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jr. John, In us, that are our own great deputy, 
And bear possi^ssion of our person here ; ^ 

Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

1 Cit, A greater power than we, denies all this; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates: 
ILing'd of our fears ;^ until our fears, resolv'd, 

3 A greater pavier than we, denies all this; — 
£/ng*d of ^r fears;] The old copy reads — 
Kings of our fears — &c. Steevens. 

J greater power than wc, may mean, the Lord of hosts, who has 
not yet decided the superiority of either army ; and till it be un- 
doubtedy the people of Angiers will not open their gates. Secure 
and confident as lions, they are not at all afraid, but are iings, i. e. 
masters and commanders, of their fears, until their fears or 
doubt^ about the rightful King of England are removed. Toilet. 

We should read, than ye. What power was this ? their fear*. 
It is plain, therefore, we should read : 

Kings are our fears; — 
i. e. our fears are the kings which at present.rule us. Warburton, 

Dr. Warburton saw what was requisite to make this passage 
sense ; and Dr. Johnson, rather too hastily, I think, has received 
his emendation into the text. He reads : 

Kings fre our fears ; — 
which he explains to mean, " our fears are the king^ which at 
present rule us." 

As the same sense may be obtained by a much slighter altera- 
tion, I am more inclined to read ; 
King'd of ottryear*; — — 

King*d is used as a participle passive by Shakspeare more thtttt 
once, I believe. I remember one instance in Henry the Fifths 
Act II, sc. V. The Dauphin says of England : 



■ she is so idly kin^d^ 
t necessary to add, that, of 
•ther places) has the signification of, by. Tyrahitt. 



It is scarce necessary to add, that, of here (as in numberless 



King'd of our fears ;] i. e. our fears being our kings, op rulers. 
Kinged is again used in King Sichard II: 
" Then I am kinged again." 
It is manifest that the passage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it must have been so worded, that their ^ar* should be 
styled their kings or masters, and not they, kings or masters of 
their fears ; because in the next line mention is made of these 
fears being deposed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this 
meaning by a very slight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, 
entitled to a place in the text. 

The following passage in our author's Rape ofLucrece, strongly, 
i;n my opinion, confirms his conjecture : 

« So shall these slaves [Tarquin's unruly passions] be iings^ 
and thott their slave." 
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Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 
Boat. By heaven, these scroyles of Anglers^ flout yoii^ 
kings; 
And stand securely on their battlement^ 
As in a theatre^ whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes' and acts of death* 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me$ 
Do like the routines of Jerusalem,* 
Be friends a while,^ and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths; 

Till their MKll^ariag dntnottrv* 1miV« hrawl'd doWn 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous citys 
I 'd play incessantly upon these jades, 



Again, in King Lear : 

** — It seems, she was a queen 
" Over her passion, t»Ao, most rebel-like, 
«' Sought to be hing o'er her.** 
Tkis passage in the folio is given to King Philip, tnd !n a sub- 
sequent part of this scene, all the speeches of the citizens are 
given to Hubert ; which I mention, because these, and innume- 
rable other instances, where the same error has been committed 
in that edition, justify some license in transferring speeches frota 
one person to another. Malone. 

* — these scpoyles of Anglers — ] EscrouelleSi "Ft, i. c. scabby, 
•cropbulous fellows. 

Ben Jonson uses the word in En^ery Man in his Humour .* 

« — r— hang them scroyles /" Steevens. 
' At your industrious scenes — ] I once wished to rettd^llustri' 
9USf but now I believe the text to be right. Maione. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your industriotm 
scenes and acts of death, is the same as if the speaker had said 
—your laborious industry of war. So, in Macbeth t 

•* and put we on 

**/n<^«^(rioaf# soldiership." Steevens. 

« Do like the mutines gf yerusalem,'] The mutines are the <n»- 
tineerst the seditious. So again, in Hamiet: 
n M and lay 

*• Worse than the mutines in the bilboes." Malone. 
f Be friends a while, &c.] This advice is given by the Bastard 
in the old copy of the play, though comprised in fewer and lese 
spirited lines. Steevens. 

* Till their soul-fearing eimmomit --*] i. e. soul-appaling. 

MaloHif 
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Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 

And part your mingled colours once again ; 

Turn face to face, and bloody point to pointt 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 

Out of one side her happy minion; 

To whcHn in &vour she shall give the day> 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 

Smacks it not something of the policy? 

K. John, Now, by the sky that hangs above our headsy 
I like it well ;— France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Anglers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? 

Beat, An if thou hast the mettle of a king,— • 
Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peevish town^M- 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls : 
And when that we have dash'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K, Phi, Let it be so:-<*Say, where will you assault? 

K, John. We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city's bosom. 

jiuat, I from the north. 

K, Phi, Our thunder from the south, 

Shall rain their drii^ of bullets on this town. 

Baat, O prudent discipline! From north to south; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth: [jiaide, 
I '11 stir them to it :— -Come, away, away ! . 

1 CU, Hear us, great kings: vouchsafe a while to stay, 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-&ced league ; 
Win you this city without stroke, or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds* 
That here come sacrifices for the field: 
Pers^ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K, John. Speak on, with favour; we are bent to hear. 

1 CU, That daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch,* 

• ...^.i.. ihi lady Blanch,] The bdy isianch was daughter to Al- 
Bhonto the Kiaib, King of Castilcy and was niece to King John 
by his Bister £Uanor. StMe^mn. 
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Is near to England ; Look upon the years 

Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely midd: 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

W here should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue,^ 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 

Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth. 

Is the young Dauphin every way completer 

If n0t complete, O say,' he is not she ; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she;' 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they joini 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two such shores to two such streams made oncy 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings> 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can, 

To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 

With swifter spleen* than powder can enforce, 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 

And give you. entrance: but, without this match, 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 

More free from motion ; no, not death himself 

1 If zealous love &c.] Zealous seems here to signify piou9f or 
influenced hj motives of religion, yohnton. . 

^ If not complete, O say,'\ The old copy reads — If not complete 
of, say. Sec. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. Malmie. 

3 — *- such a she ;] The old copy— a* she. Steevens, 

Dr. Thirlby prescribed that reading, which 1 have here re- 
stored to the text. Theobald. 

* « at this m^teh. 

With swifter spleen t5*c.] Our author uses spleen for any vio- 
lent hurry, or tumultuous speed. So, in A Midsum/mer KiMs 
Dream, he applies spleen to the lightning. I am lothe to mink 
that Shakspeare meant to play with the double of match for nap' 
tial, an(|[ the match of a gun, yohuotu 
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In mortal fury half so peremptoryi 
As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here 's a stay. 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his rags l^ Here 's a large mouthy indeed, 

« Mere '# a stay. 
That thake» the rotten carceue of old death 
Out of fu* ragsf] I cannot but think that every reader wishes 
for some other word in the place of «a^, which though it may 
signify an hindrance, or man that hindere, is yet yery improper to 
introduce the next line. I read: 
Mere U a flaw. 

That Mhaket the rotten carcase of old death. 
That is, here i^ Agtut of bravery, a blast of menace. This suits 
weU with the spirit of the speech. Stay and Jlam, in a careless 
hand, are not easily distinguished ; and if the writing was ob- 
scure, flam bemr a word less usual, was easily missed, ^ohmon. 
Perhaps the force of the word stay, is not exactly known. I 
meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 

*' Not to prolong my Ufe thereby, for which I reckon not 

this, 
*« But to set my things in a #ray." 
Perhaps by a steejf, the Bastard means " a steady, resolute fellami 
who shakes," &c. So, in Fenton's Tragical Discourses, bl. 1. 4to. 
1567 : " — more apt to follow th* inclination of vaine and lascivi- 
ous desyer, than disposed to make a staye of herselfe in the trade 
of honest vertue." 

Ag^n, in Chapman's translation of the 22d Iliad: 
« Trie we then — if now their hearts will leave 
*« Their citie cleare, her cleare stay [i. e. Hector] sUdne." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. II, ex: 

** Till riper yeares he raught, and stronger stay.** 
Shakspeare, therefore, who uses wrongs for wrongers, &c. &c. 
might have used a stay for a stayer. Churchyard, in his Siege of 
Leeth, 1575, having occasion to speak of a trumpet that sounded 
to proclaim a truce, says — 

"This staye of warre made many men to muse." 
I am therefore convinced that the first line of Faulconbridge's 
speech needs no emendation. Steevens. 

Stay, I apprehend, here signifies a supporter of a cause. Here's 
an extraordinary partizan, that shakes. Sec. So, in the last Act 
of this play : 

*• What surety in the.world, what hopes, what stay^ 
*' When this was now a king, and now is clay ?" 
Again, in King Menry VI, P. Ill : 

'< How thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay** 
Again, in Kii^ Richard III: 

*' What sta^ had I, but Edwaid, and he 's gone." 

VOL. YII. » t 
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That spits forth death, and niount«anf^ rocksj and seaa ; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions,. 

As maids of thirteen do of* puppy ^dogs I 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and. sn^oke, smd bounce; 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 

Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his, 

But buffets better than a fist of France : 

Zounds! I was never so bethump'd with words,. 

Since 1 first called my brother's father, dad. 

Eli, Son, list to this conjunction, make this match ; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiscth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France; 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them, while their sou}S; 
Are capable of this ambition ; 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse. 
Cool and congeal a^ain to what it was.^ 

Ag^in, in Davies's Scourge of Folly y printed about the yew 16Jt : 
" England's fast friend, and Ireland's constAnt *tay>^ 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words. Here 's a 
ttay, " Here 's a fellow, who whilst he makes a proposition as a 
9tay or oiatacle, to prevent the effusion of blood, shakes," &c. 
The Citizen has just said: 

** Hear us, great kings, vouchsafe a while to stay, 
** And I shsdl show you peace," &c. 

It is, I conceive, no objection to this interpretation, that ai> /wi- 
pedhnent or obstacle could not shake death, &c. though the person, 
who endeavoured to *ttn or prevent the attack of the two Kings, 
might Shakspeare seldom attends to such Tninuti/e^ B^it the 
ferst explanation appears to me more probable. Malpne. 

6 x^st zeal, nov melted, &c.] We have here a. very unusual, 
at»d, I think, not very just image, of zeialt whiph, in it^higheat, 
degree, is represented by others as a fiame, but by Shakspeare., 
as a frost. To repress zeal, in the languagpe of others, is. to cooft 
in Shakspeare's to melt it ; when it exjerts its utjnost. power it is 
commonly said to fiamje, but by Shak^peare to l^e congealed, 

,yohnson. 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal tQ. metal, iiv a.stajbe oC 
fusion, and not to dissolving ice. Steevefis^ 

The allusion, I apprehend, is- to dissolving ice ; and if this pas«* 
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1 Cit. Why answer not the double tnajesties 
This ftiendiy treaty of our tUreatenM town? 

K. Phi. Speak England first, that hath been forward 
first 
To speak unto this city: What say you? 

K, John, If that the Dauphin thei'e, thy princely son, 
Can in this book of beauty read,^ I love, 

sage be compared witli o^ers in our author's plays, it will not, 1 
think, appear liable to Dr. Johnson's objection .-*The sense, I 
conceive, is. Lest the nov) zealous and to you vsell-affected heart of 
Philip, Hiihich btU lately teas cold arid hard as ice, and has newly been 
melted and softened, should by the soft petitioJis of Constance, and 
pity for Arthur, again become congealed and frozen. I once 
thought that *< the windy breath of soft petitions," 8cc. should be 
coupled with the preceding words, and related to the proposal 
made by the citizen of Angiers; but I now believe that they 
were intended to be connected, in construction, with the follow- 
ing line. — In a subsequent scene we find a similar thought 
couched in nearly the same expressions? 

^ This act, so evilly bom, shall cool the hearts 
" Of all his people, xad freeze up their zeal** 
Here Shakspeare does not say that zeal, when << congealed, ex- 
erts its utmost powc»," but, on th^ contrary, that when it is con- 
gealed or frozen, it eeases to exsert itself at aM ; it is no longer 
zeaL 
We agaah meet with the same allusion in King Henry VIII: 
" " — This makes bold mouths ; 

*< Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearu freeze 
" Allegiance in them." 
Botl) 2eal and allegiance therefore, we see, in the language of 
Shakspeare, are in their highest state of exertion, when melted; 
and repressed or diminished, when ^o^wz. The word freeze, in 
the passages just quoted, shews that the allusion is nut, as has 
been suggested, to metals, but to ice. 

The obscurity of the present passagfe arises from our author's 
wse of the word zeal, which is, as it were, personified. Zeal, 
if it be understood strictly, cannot *• cool and congeal again to 
. what it vtas," (for when it cools, it ceases to be zeal,) though a 
person who is become warm and zealous in a cause, may after- 
wards become cool and indifferent, as he was, before he was 
warmed. — «« To what it was," however, in our author's licentious 
language, may mean, " to what it was, before it was zeal.** 

Malone. 
The viindy breath that will cool metals in a state of fusion, pro- 
duces not the effects oi frost. I am, therefore, yet to learn, how 
"the soft petitions of Constance, %nd pip for Arthur," (two gentle 
agents^ were competent to the act of freezing. — There is surely 
somewhat of impropriety in employing Favonius to do the work 
of Boreas. Steeven^* 
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Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen: 

•For Anjou,' and feiir Touraine, Maine, Poicticr^ 

And all that we upon this side the sea 

(Except this city now by us besieged) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity , 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions, 

As she in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

K, Phi. What say'st thou, boy? look in the lady's fece* 
Lev). I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 

The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow: 

I do protest, I never lov'd myself, 

Till now infixed I beheld myself^ 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.* 

[ WhUfiers with Blanch. 

f Can in thu booh of beauty read,"] So, in Periclet^ 1609: 
" Hgt facet the bOok of firaiset," &c. 
Again, in Macbeth: 

" Your face, my thane, is as a boot, where mea 
" May read strange matters." Maione. 

• For Anjou,] In old editions : 

For Angiers, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 
And all that ue upon this tide the sea, 
(Except this city now by %u besieg'd) 
Find liable Istc. 
What was the city besieged, but Angiers? Kmg John agrees ta 
give up all he held in France, except the citv of Angiers, which 
he now besieged and laid claim to. But could he give up all ex- 
cept Angiers, and give up that too ? Anjou was one of the pro- 
vinces which the English held in France. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, the reading which 
be would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play 
of King John, 4to. 1591. Steevens. 
See also p. 310, n. 5. Maione. 

9 Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.^ So, in All *s Well that 

Ends mil' 

« _ to sit and draw 

«* His arched brows, his hawking eye, his cuiis, 

'« In our heart's table.*' 
Table is picture, or, rather, the board or dOiyas on which any 
object is painted. Tableau, Fr. Steevens. 
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Jfy»t. Drawn in the flattering table df her eye!— 
Hang'd in the Owning wrinkle of her broW !— 
And quartered in her heart U— he doth espy 

Himself love's traitor: This is pity noW, 
That hang'd, and drawn^ and quaiter'd) there should be, 
In such a love, so vile a liiUt as he* 

Blanch, My utick's Will, iti this respect, is thine : 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he sees, which moves his liking, 
I can with ense translate it to my wiiU 
Or, if you will, (to speak more properly) 
I will enforce it easily to fny love. 
Further I will not flatter you^ my lord, 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 
Than thi8,-^that nothing do I see in you, 
(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

judge) 
That I cat! find should merit khy hate. 

jr. John, What say these young ones? What say yoUj 
tny niece? 

Blanch, That She is bbuhd in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to sa/. 

K.John, Speak then, prince Dauphin; cat! you loVe 
this lady ? 

Lew, Nay, ask me if I ban refrain from love; 
For I do love her tflddt ufifelgnedly. 

K. John, Then do I gite Volquesfeeftji Touraine, Maine, 
Fdietiefs, and Anjou, these five provinces. 
With her to thee ; Hftd this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— 
Philip of France^ if thou be pl^as'd witbs^, 
' Comriiand thy scm and daughter to join hands; 

JT. Fhi, h likes us Well ;«^ Young princes, close yo«f 
hands. 

Jliisi, And your lips too; for, I am well assur'd^ 
iThftt I did so, when I was first aasur'd.^ 

t _- ro/7ttM#fl«,] This is the ancient name for the country 
now called the Vexim m Latin^ Pagus Velocastinue. That part of 
it called the Nomtan Vexing was in dispute between Philip and 
John. Steeven*. 

This and the subsequent line (eSMpt t)M W^rdt^ ** do I gives'*} 
aretak:*»froiiltlM4»l4plif.. MtOtiuu 
ses 
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K, PM, Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates. 
Let in that amity which you have 0Mide ; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd.— - 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop? — 
I know, she is not; for this match, made up, 
Her presence would have interrupted much : — 
Where fs she and her son? tell me, who knows. 

Letv, She is sad and passionate at your highness' tent.' 

K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league, that we have 
made. 
Will give her sadness very little cure.— 
Brother of England, how may we, content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came ; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another wayi 
To our own vantage. 

K. John, We will heal up all: 

For we '11 create young- Arthur duke of Bretagnei 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of — ^Call the lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity :— -I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so, 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, . 
To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp. 

\^Ex€unt all but the Bast. — The Citizens retire 
from the walla. 

9 ._ / am vsell assured. 
That I did so vsken I vioi firtt assured.] Axtur^d i« here used 
both in its common sense^ and in an uncommon one, where it 
signifies affianced^ contracted. So, in The Comedy of Errors.- 
« _ called me Dromio, swore I was assuPd to her." 

Steevensi, 

3 She is sad anrf passionate at your highness* tent.'] Passionate, in 

this instance, does not signify disposed to anger, but a prej to 

mournful sensations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without 

Money.' 

tt ..... Thou art passionate, 
•* Hast been brought up with girls.* Steevens, 
Again, in the old play entitled The true TYagedie of Richard 
Duke of Torke, 1600: 

<' Tell me, good madam, 

«< Why is your grace, so passtonauoi late V* MaUaiM* 
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Bast^ Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition ! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part:* 
And France, (whose armour conscience buckled oi»; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 
As God's own soldier,) rounded in the ear' 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow; he that wins of all. 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;«^ 
Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word maid,— cheats the poor maid of that;* 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity,— 
Commodity, the bias of the world ;^ 

* — departed with a part,''\ To fiart and to depart were for- 
merly synonymous. So, in Evay Man in his Humour: " Faith, 
sir, I can hardly depart with ready money." Again, in Ewry 
Woman in her Mimour, 1609 : *' She 'U serve wider him till death 
us depart,** Steevens. 

' — roimded in the ear — ] i. e. whispered in the ear. This 
phrase is frequently used by Chaucer, as well as later writers.— 
So, in Lingua, or A Combat of the tongue, &c. 1607 : ** I help*d 
Herodotus to pen some part of his Muses, lent Pliny ink to write 
his Hiatoiy, and rounded Rabelais in the ear when he historified 
Pantagfruel." Again, in The. Spanish Tragedy f 

" Forthwith Revenge she rounded me i* th^ ear,** Steevens. 

• Who having no external thing to lose , 

But the viord maid, — cheats the poor maid of that/] The con- 
struction here appears extremely harsh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there i^ any corruption ; for I have observed a similar 
phraseology in other places in these plays. The construction is 
—Commodity, he that wins of all, he that cheats the poor maid 
of that only external thing she has to lose, namely, the word 
maid, i. e. her chastity. Who having is used as the absolute 
case, in the sense of " they having — ;" and the words " who 
having no external thing to lose but the word maid," are in some 
measure parenthetical; yet Aey cannot with propriety be in- 
cluded in a parenthesis, because then there would remain no- 
thing to which the relative that at the end of the line could be re- 
ferred. In The Winter*s Tale, are the following lines, in which 
we find a similar phraseology : 

" — — This your son-in-law, 

<* And son unto the king, (vthom heavens directing) 

*« Is troth-plight to your daughter." 
Here the pronoun v»hom is used for A/m, as viho^ in the pas- 
sage before us, is used for they^ Mahne* > 
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The woiid^ who 6f itself is peised weU> 

^ade to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias^ 

This sway of motion, this commodity^ 

Makes it take head from all indififerencyy 

From all direction, purpose, course^i intent: 

And this same bias, this commodity> 

This bawd, this broker,* this all-ehanging wo^^ 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France^ 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aidy* 

From a resolv'd and honourable war^ 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace»«-*> 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo*d me yet: 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand,^ 

When his fair angels would salute my ptilm j 

fiut for my hand,^ as unattempted yet, 

* Commodity, the bias of the v)orld/\ Commodity is interest— 
So, in Damon and Pythiat, 1582: 

M .1 ■ . H I fof yertue's sake only, 
" They would honour friendship, and not for ecmiMidiHe.** 
Afaift: 

" t will sse his friendship to mine own cmnf^oditie.^ 

Sfeifioi'hmt 
So, in Cupid* t Whirligig, 1607 1 

•* O the world is like a iyM bowlei and it mns all OH the rich 
mens* sides.** Henderson. 

8 -— M tkii broker,] A 'broker in old language meant a p}^i,p or 
protMteM. I^ee a note on Hamlet^ Act II: 

« ]>o not believe his vows, for they are irokertC^ &e* 

MtJmntK 

9 — ..^0fH Am Mm ditirmin*d aid^] The w(^ eye, in the line 
preceding, and the word own, which can iU agree with aid, in- 
duces me t« think that we oi^t to read-— <* his own determined 
mimy* instead of aid* His own aid is little better tlian nonsense^ 

M. Maaen, 
1 -^— clutch my kandi"] To elmtth my hand, is to eksp it close. 
^1 in Meakvre far Meaaure: << -« flitting the hand into tha 
pockety and extracting it tlutchtd.** Again, in Anuni^a Mpwenge^ 
1603: 

*• The fis< of strenuous vengeance is ciuteh*d»** 
See also note on Macbeth, Act 11, So. i Steevens. 

s Bui for ^c] i. e. because. S», hi 'Hn TkM GtftH^m^ <f Ve- 
rona .• 

«IcTj»etny9«tf,/drtk^areflFeiitlrytte» Metd. 
Again, in Otheih.' 
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Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Welly whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, — there is no sin, but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say, — there is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord; for I will worship thee! lExif*^ 



ACT III SCENE I. 

The same. The French King's Tent, 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Comt, Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace I 
False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch those provinces? 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be; thou dost but say, 'tis so; 
I trust, I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me^ 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ;^ 
Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 
A widow,'^ husbandless, subject to fears ; 

« — - oryar I am declin'd 
♦* Into the vale of years.'* Malone, 
3 In the old copy the second Act extends to the end of the 
speech of Lady Constance, in the next scene, at the conclusion 
of which she throws herself on the ground. The present divi- 
sion, which was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted 
by the subsequent editors, is certainly right. Malone, 
See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 337. Steeoens, 
* For lam tick, oiu/ capable qfjears/] i. e. I have a strong *oi- 
sibiUty: I am tremblingly alive to apprehension. So, in HaTrUeti 
** His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
« Would make them capable.** Malone* 
' J vfidow,1 This was not the fact. Constance was at this time 
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A woman, naturally bom to fears: 
And though thou now confess, thovi didst but jest. 
With my vex*d spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
W hat dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds?* 
Be these sad signs'' confirmers of thy words? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sai. As true, as, I believe, you think them fklse^ 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const, O, if thou teach me to believe thn «or;«w, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; , 

Attd let beKcf and life ^counter so, 
As doth the fufy of two <lespefate' ttieft, 
Whkh, in the very meedng, faH, attd die.-—* 
Lewis marry Blanch! O, boy, then Where art tJttmf 
France friend with Etiglatidl Vhat becomes of mef-* 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

jfrth, I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const, If thou, that bid'st me be content, w^rt gkind; 
Ugly, and sland*rous to thy mother's womb, 

married to a third husband, Guido, brother to the Viscount of 
Touars. She had been divorced from her second husband, Ra- 
aalph, Earl of Chester. Malone. 

* Like a proud river peering o*er his boundt P] This seems to hai^ 
been imitated by Marston, in his Insatiate Cdunteis, 1603 : 

** Then how much more in me, whose youthful veitis, 

*« Lih a proud river oWJtov) their bounds • ." MaUne. 

f Be these sad signs — ] The sad 9tgnt are, the shaking of his 
head, the laying his hand on his breast, &c. We have a^ain the 
same words in our author's Venus and Adonis.' 

*• So she, at these sad signs exclaims on death .'* 
Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors read — Be these sad 
Sighs — &c. Malone, 
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Full of unpleasing blots,^ and sightless^ stain^ 
l^me, fiootisht crooked^ swart, ^ prodigious,' 
PatchM with foul motes, and eye-offending marksy 
1 would not caret I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor desenre a crown. 
Sut thou art fair ; and at thy iMrth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune joinM to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou may'st with lilies boast, 
And with the half'blown rose: but fortune, Ol 
She is corrupted, chang-d, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 
And witli her golden band hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gonei 
And. leave those woes alone, which I alone^ 



s XJ^y and sland^fwM te thy nother'a womb* 
RUl <f nnpUatn^ bloU»] So, in our Milbor's Mape- <f Zm* 

€fe€€, 1594: 

« The blemish that will never be forgot, 
•« Worse than aslavisk wipe, or birth-haw^tbUt,*' Mal(me- 
» ■ sigkUuM ^-] The poet uses tigktle^* for that which we 
t^m espiess by vm^Mij, diMgreeable to the eyesn yehmon, 

1 - «vart,] Sxoart is brown, inclining to black. So, in JBSri^ 
Saay F7, P. I, Act 1, sc. ii : 

*^ And wheMa» 1 was Uaek and mart before." 
Again, in Tke Comedy of Errortt Act III, sc. ii : 

" Svtart like my shoe, but her face miUling so clean kept** 

Steepen*. 

» firodigimu,'] That is, portentou*, SO deformed as to bo' 

taken for a foretoken of evii. J^fmtBn. 

In this- sense it is used by Decker, in the first part, of The 
m&nettWkorei 1604: 

'< _- yon comet shews bis head again ; 
*< Twice bath he thus at cross-tums tfarowo on ns 
" Prodigiow looks.*' 
Agann, in The Renei^er'9 Thtgedy, 1607: 

*• Over whose reof hangs this prodigious comet." 
Agadn, in The English Afcadioj by Janris Markham, 1607: " O, 
yes, I was prodigioue to Uiy birth-right, and as a blazing star at 
tiiy uriook^ for foneral. Sleevem. 
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Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madami 

I majr not go without you to the kings. 

Conat, Thou may'st, thou shalt, I will not g^ with thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout.' 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble;^ for my grief's so g^eat. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit;' 



3 _ maie$ his <3n»ner stout.] The old editions have — makei 
its owner stoop. The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. yohtuon. 

So, in Daniel's GvH Wars, B. VI: 

*• Full with stout ^ief and with disdainful woe." Steevens, 

* To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble;] In Much Mo about Nothing, the father 
of Hero, depressed by her disgrace, declares himself so subdued 
by grief, that a thread m,ay lead him,. How is it that grief, in 
Leonato and Lady Constance, produces effects <Urectly opposite, 
and yet both agreeable to nature ? Sorrow softens the mind while 
it is yet warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by 
despair. Distress, while there remains any prospect of relief, is 
weaik and flexible, but when no succour remains, is fearless and 
stubborn ; angir alike at those that injure, and at those that do 
not help ; careless to please where nothing can be gained, and 
fearless to offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded. 
Such was this writer's knowledge of the passions. Johnson. 

9 — here I and sorrow sit;'} The old copy has — sorrovfs. So, 
in the Jirst edition of Pope's version of the fineenth Book of the 
Odyssey : 

«« My secret soul in all thy sorrov> shares.** 

The next edition erroneously reads — sarroms, which number, 
as Mr. Wakefield observes, no man of any ear could in that place 
have written. Stecoens, 

A slight corruption has here destro3red a beautiful imi^» 
There is no poetical reader that will not join with me in reading 
.— " here I and Sorrow sit.** M. Mason. 

Perhaps we should read— JS&re land Sorrow sit. Our author 
night have intended to personify sorrow, as Marlowe had done 
berore him, in his King Edward II: 

<< While I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
*• Where Sorrow at my elbow still attends.'* 

The transcriber's ear might easily have deceived him, the tw« 
readings, when spoken, sounding exactly alike. So, we find, in 
the quarto copy of King Henry IV, P. I : 

*< The mailed Mars shall on his altars sit, — .'* 
instead of— .fthall on his alttxr sit Again, in the quarto copy of 
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fi«re it my throne^ bid kings come bow to it.* 

[iSAff throws herself on the ground, 

the tame play we have— monstrous tcantle^ iDsteadof— mpnstrout 
cantle. 

In this conjecture I had once great confidence; but, a preced- 
ing line— 

" I will instruct my iorrow* to be proud," 
now appears to me to render it somewhat disputable. Malotie. 

• — bid iinga come bam to it,'\ I must here account for the li- 
berty I have-taken to make a change in the division of the second 
and third Acta. In the old editions, the second Act was made 
to end here ; though it is evident Lady Constance here, in her 
despair, seats herself on the floor : and she must be supposed* 
as I formerly observed, immediately to rise again, only to go off 
and end the Act decently ; or the flat scene must shut her in from * 
the sight of the audience, an absurdity I cannot wish to accuse 
Shakspeare of. Mr. Gildon, and some other criticks, fancied 
that a considerable part of the second Act was lost, and that the 
chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion of a scene or 
two being lost, and unwittingly drew Mr. Pope into this error. 
■< It seems to be So, (ssiys he) and it were to be w.ish*d the re* 
etorer (meaning me) could supply it." To deserve this great 
man's thanks, I will venture at the task ; and hope to convince 
my readers, that nothing is lost ; but that I have supplied the 
suspected chasm, only by rectifying the division of the Acts, 
Upon looking a little more narrowly into the constitution of the 
play, I am satisfied that the third Act ought to begin with that 
tcene which has hitherto been accouifted the last of the second 
Act : and my reasons for it are these. The match being con* 
eluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and 
Blanch, a messenger is sent for Lady Constance to King Phi- 
lip's tent, for her to come to Saint Mary's church to the solem- 
nity. The princes all go out« as to the marriage ; and the Bastard 
staying a little behind, to descant on interest and commodity, 
very properly ends the Act. The next scene then, in the FrencK 
king's tent, brings us Salisbury delivering his message to Con- 
stance, who, refusing to go to the solemnity, sets herself down 
on the floor. The whole train returning from the church to the 
French king's pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on oc^ 
casion of the happy solemnity of that day, that Constance rises 
tnxm the floor, ani joins in the scene by entering her protest 
against their joy, and cursing the business of the day. Thus, I 
conceive, the scenes are fairly continued, . and there is no chasm 
in the action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury's 
coming to Lady Constance, and for the solemnization of the 
marriag^. Besides, as Faulconbridg^ is evidently the poet's fa- 
vourite character, it was very well judged to close the Act with 
bis soliloquy. Theobald. 

This whole note seems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 
VOL. VII. . » f 
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£n/^ iTrnj" John, ittn^PHiLiP,LBwis,BLANCH9 Elinor, 

Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K, Phi, *Tis true, fair daughter; and this blessed day, 
Ever in France shall be kept festival: 
To solemnize this day,^ the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist ;* 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course, that brings this day about. 
Shall never see it but a holyday. 

Con«/. A wicked day, and not a holy day!— «- lEuing^ 
What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done ; 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among the high tides,* in the kalendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week;' 

Ibrgets there were, in Shakspeare's time, no moveable scenes Ir 
common playhouses. Johmon, 

It appeariB, from many passages, that the ancient theatres had 
the advantages of machinery as well as the more modem stages. 
See a note on the fourth scene of the fifth Act of CymJbeline, 

Hqw happened it that Shakspeare himself should have men- 
tioned the act of shifting scenes, if in his 'time there were no 
scenes capable of being shifted? Thus in the chorus to Xit^ 
Henry V.- 

** Unto Southampton do we shift our scene** 

This phrase was hardly more ancient than the custom which 
it describes. Steevens. 

f To solemnize this day, &c.] From this passage Rowe seems 
to have borrowed the first lines of his Fair Penitent, yohnson. 

The first lines of Rowe's tragedy — 

«* Let this auspicious day be ever sacred,** &c. 
fire apparently taken from Dryden*s version of the second Satire^ 
of Persius: 

** Let tliis auspicious morning be exprest," &c, Steevens. 

9,^^^ and plays the alchemist;] Milton has borrowed thii^ 
thought : 

«« — when with one virtuous touch 
" Th* arch-chemic sun,** &c. Par, Losi, B. IIL Steevens. 
So,- in our author's 33d Sonnet: 

*< Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy** Malone. 
f ....... high tides,} i.e. solemn seasons, times to be observed 

above others. Steevens, 

' I Nay, rather, turn this day out of the V)eek/] In allusion (as 
Mr. Upton has observed) to ^, ui, 3 : " Let the day perish,** 
6cc. and v. 6 : '* Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it 
«ot come into the number of the months.** Maiane, 
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This day of shame, oppression, perjurf v 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fell this day, 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross'd;' 
But on this day, let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made:^ 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K. PfU, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day ; 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majesty? 

Const, You have beguiPd ine with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty; which, being touched, and tried,^ 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours:' 



In The Fair Benitent, the imprecation of Calista on the night 
that betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this and 
subsequent verses in the same chapter of yob. Steevens^ 

3 «.^« prodigiously be croit^d:] i. e. be disappointed by the pro- 
duction of a prodigy, a monster. So, in A Midntmmer Nigh^9 
JJreatm 

*' Nor mark prodi^ioiu, such as are 
" Despised in nativity." Steeveru. 
3 But on this day, &c.] That is, exeefit on this day. yohnton. 
In the ancient almanacks, (several of which I have in my pos- 
session) the days supposed to be favourable or unfavourable to 
bar»iins, are distinguished among a number of other particulars 
of the like importance. This circumstance is alluded to in Vfth- 
BXtt'B Duchess of Malfy, 1623: 

** By the almanack, I think 
•• To choose good days and shun the critical." 
Again, in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
«« ■ an almanack 

•* Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
** Days of iniquity to cozen fools in." Steeoens. 
See Maebethy Act IV, sc. i. Malonei 
. ^ Resemfiling majesty j tohich, being touch'd, and tried,] Being 
touched — sigrnifies, having the touchstone applied to it. The two 
last words-— <!»/ tried, which create a redundancy of measure, 
should, as Mr. Ritson observes, be omitted. Steevens. 
B Tou came in arms to spili mine enemies* blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it viith yours .•] I am afraid here 
is a clinch intended. Tou came in war to destroy my enemies, but 
newy^u strengthen them in embraces. Johnson. 
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The grappling vigour and rough frown of war. 
Is cold in amity and psdnted peace, • 

And our oppression hath made up this league:-^ 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings! 
A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day* in peace; but, ere sunset. 
Set armed discord^ *twixt these perjur'd kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

Jiust. Lady Constance, peaces 

Const. War! war! no peace! peace is to me a waF. 

Lymoges! O Austria I • thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil: Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger aide! 

Wear out the day -<-] Old copy— tAiy«. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. Maloae* 

7 Sei armed diteord &c.] Shakspeare makes thia bitter curs^ 
efiectuaL yohnson, 

' O Lymoges! O Austria!] The propriety or impropriety of 
these titles, which every editor, has suflfered to pass unnoted, de- 
serves a little consideration. Shakspeare has, on this occasioo^ 
followed the old play, which at once furnished him with tiie cha- 
racter of Faukonbridge, and. ascribed the death of Richard I 
to the Dtike of Austria. In the person of Austria, he has con- 
joined the two ^ell-known enemies of Cceur-de-lion. Leopold, 
duke of Austria, threw him into prison, in a former expedition { 
fin 11931 but the castle of Chaluz, before which he fell [in 1199] 
belonged to Vidomar, viscount of Limoges ; and the archer who 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wound be died) 
was Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to have 
understood Lymoge* as being an appendage to the title of Aus- 
tria, and tlierefore inquired no further about it. 

Holinshed says on this occasion: " The same yere, Philip, bas- 
tard Sonne to King Richard, to whom his father had given the 
castell and honor of Coniacke, killed the viscount of Limogew^ 
in revenge of his father's deatli," &c. Austria in the old play, 
[printed in 1591] is called Lymogety the Justrich duke. 

With this note I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more considerable obligations in regard to Shakspeare. His 
extensive knowledge of history and manners has frequently sup- 
plied me with apt and necessary illustrations, at the same time, 
that his judgment has corrected my errors^ yet such has been 
his constant solicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but 

1 may give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing t» 
laiis note tke name of my friend, HmNar Bx^aks, £sq. Steevmt^ 
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Thou fortune's champion^ that dost neyer fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame,* 
And hang a calf's-skin on those recreant limbs. ^ 

9 — doff it far thame,'] To doff is to do off, to put off. So, 
in Fuknu* TVoet, 1633: 

•• Sorrow must doff her sable weeds." Steevetu, 

» And hang a calTs-skin on thote recreant Umb*.'] When fools 
were kept for diversion in great families, they were distinguish- 
ed by a catpt-tkin eoatf which had the buttons down the back; 
and this they wore that they might be known for fools, and es- 
cape the resentment of those whom they provoked with their 
waggeries. 

In a little penny book, entitled The Birth, Life, and Death cf 
^hn JPyanit, wth the Prank* he played though a meer Fool, men* 
tion is made in several places of a ca{f**-siin. In chap, x, of this 
book, Jack is said to have made his appearance at his lord's ta- 
ble, having then %Ji<tw calfskin, red and white spotted. This 
fact will explain the sarcasm of Constance and Faulconbridge, 
who mean to caU Austria 9^ fool. Sir y. Hamkiru. 

I may add, that the custom is still preserved in Ireland ; and 
the fooi^ in any of the legends which the mummers act at Christ- 
mas, always appears in a calf*9 or cow's tkin. . In the prologue to 
Wily Beguiled, are the two following passages : 

<* I 'U make him do penance upon the stage in a calpt' 
#i«i.'» 
Again: 

•• His calf**-eiin jests from hence are clean exil'd.** 
Again; in the play : 

** I *U come wrapp'd in a calpt-ekin, and cry boj bo.**— 
Ag^in: '* I 'U wrap me in a rousing calf-ekin suit, and come like 
tome Hobgoblin."—" I mean my Chrietmae cafpe-ekin suit." 

Steeven, 

It does not appear that Constance means to call Austria Sifooit 
as Sir John Hawkins would have it ; but she certainly means to 
call him canard, and to tell him that a calpe-tkm would suit his 
recreant limb* better than a lion's. They stiU say of a dastardly 
person, that he is a calf-hearted fellow ,* and a ron-away schodl 
boy ia usually called- a great calf, Rittcn. 
yfs 
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' Au9t. 0» th«t a man should speak those words to me I 
Ba»t, And hang a cairs-skin cm those recreant limbs. 
^U9t, Thou dar*st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
BoMt, And hang a calPs-skin on those recreant limbs.* 
jr. John, We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 
K, Phi, Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 
Pand, Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven !*- 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here^ 
Do, in his n^Tme, religiously demand, 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 

The speaker id the play [Wtly Beguiled] iB ItoUu Gnodfellwo. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, Constance^ by clothing Aus- 
tria in a calf 's.skin, means only to insinuate that he is a amard. 
The word reareoxt seems to favour such a supposition. Malonc, 

s Here Mr. Pope inserts the following speeches from the old 
play of King John^ printed in 1591, before Shakspeare appears to 
have commenced a writer: 

«' Autt, Methinks, that Richard's pride, and Richaid*8 
faU, 
<' Should be a precedent to fright yon alL 
**Faulc. What words are these? how do my sinews 
shake! 
" My father's foe clad in my father's spwl! 
" How doth Alecto whisper in my ears, 
** Delay not, Richard, kill the villain ttraigktf 
" Ditrobe hint of the tnatchlci* monument, 
*• Thy father^ t trium,ph o*er the tavage* .'— 
•* Now by his sotil I swear, my father's soul, 
*• Twice will I not review the morning's rise, 
«* Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
** And split thy heart for wearing it so long." Stecf/eng. 
I cannot, by any means, approve of the insertion of these lines 
from the other play. If they were necessary to explain the ground 
i^the bastard* quarrel t» Austria, as Mr. Pope stipposes, they 
shouid rather be inserted in the first scene of the second Act, at 
the time of the Jiret altercation between the Bastard and Austria. 
But indeed the ground of their quarrel teems to be as clearly 
expressed in the first scene as in these lines ; so that they are 
unnecessary in either place ; and therefore, I think, should be 
thrown out of the text, as weU as the three other lines, which 
have been inserted, with as little reason^ in Act III, sc. ii: 7%m 
hath King JUchardU, kc, T^frvthitt. 
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Keep Stephen Langton^ chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see ? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy Other's name^ 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K.John. What earthly name to interrogatorieSf* 
Can task the free breath of ^ sacred king^ 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
^ Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of Englandt 
Add thus much morey-»That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme headi 

3 What earthly &c.] ThU must have been, at the time when it 
was written, in our struggles with popery, a very captivating 
scene. 

So many passages remain in which Shakspeare evidently taket 
his advantage of the facts then recent, and of the passions then 
in motion, that. I cannot but siispect that time has obscured 
much of his art, and that many allusions yet remain undiscover- 
ed, which perhs^ may be gradually retrieved by succeeding 
commentators, yohnson. 

The speech stands thus in the old spurious play r •* And what 
hast thou, or the pope thy master, to do, to demand of me how 
I employ mine own ? Know, sir priest, as I honour the church 
and holy churchmen, so I scome to be subject to the greatest 
prelate in the world. Tell thy master so from me ; and say, John 
of England said it, that never an Italian priest of them all, shall 
either have tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England ; but as 
I am king, so will I reign next under God, supreme head both 
over spiritual and temporal: and -he that contradicts me in this, 
I '11 make him hop headless." Steeveng. 

'What earthly namt to interrogatories^ 

Can task thejree breath k^c.\ i. e. What earthly taane tubjoin^d 
-to interrogatories, can force a king to 9peak and answer them ? 
The old copy reads-^ortAy. The emendation was made by Mr. 
Pope. It has also tatt instead of tatk, which was substituted by 
Mr. Theobald. Breath for speech is common with our author. 
So, in a subsequent part of this scene : 

•« The latest breath that gave the s«»iild of words.*' 

Again, in The Merchant of Vettice, ** breathing courtesy," to 
^oerbai courtesy. Malone. 

The emendation {task"] may be justified by the f<^owing pat* 
•age in King Henry IV, P. I : 

" H'j^^ sho^'d his tatkingf seem'd it in contempt?** 
Again, in King Henry V: 

^ That umk our thougfati conceming us and France." 
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So, under him, that great supremacf , 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphdd» 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart, 
To him, and his usurp'd authority. 

JT. Phi. Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 

K.John. Though you and all the kings of Christendom^. 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest. 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
Aod, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and counthis friends my foes. 

Pond. Then, by the lawful power that I have^ 
Thou shalt stand c^s'd, and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick; 
And meritorious shall that hand be calFd, 
Canonized, and worshiped as a saint. 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.^ 

Const. O, lawful let it be. 

That I have room with Rome to curse a while ! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 

^ T%at taket ana^by any uoret course 
Thy hateful life.'] This may allude to the bull published against 
Queen £lizabeth. Or we may suppose, since we have no proof 
that this play appeared in its' present state before the rei^^n of 
King James, that it was exhibited soon after the popish plot. I 
have seen a Spanish book in which Garnet, Faux, and their ac- 
oomplic^s, are registered as saints, yohneon. 

If any allusion to his own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for this speech is formed on one in JS^ing yohn^ 
1591) it must have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569: 
** Then I Pandulph of Padua, legate from, the Apostolike sea, 
doe in the name of Saint Peter, and bis successor, our holy fa- 
ther Pope Itinocent, pronounce thee accursed, discharging every 
of thy subjects of all dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, 
and pardon and forgivenesse of sinne to those or them whatsoever 
which shall carrie arnvee against thee or murder thee. This I pro- 
nounce, and charge all good men to abborre thee as an excom" 
mtunicate person." Maione. 
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Tb tny keen curses; for, without my wro»g, 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him right. 

Pand, There 's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 

C(m9t, And for mine too ; when law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong: 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong. 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? 

Fand, Philip of France, on peril of a curse 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick; 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

£U, Look'st thou pale, France? do not let go thy band* 

Const, Look to that, devil 1 lest that France repent» . 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose ai soul, 

Auat. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast, And hang a calf*s-*8kin on his recreant limbs. 

jiu%t. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because 

Bait, Your breeches best may carry them.' 

jr. John. Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal? 

Coiut, What should he say, but as the cardinal^ 

Ley), Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome,* 
Or the light loss of England for a friend : 
Forgo the easier. 

Blanch, That 's the curse of Rome. 

Const, O Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts thee here* 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.'' 

' — — Tour breeches best may carry them.'] PeHiaps there !« 
come what proverbial in this sarcasm. So, in the old play of King 
JLeir, 1605: 

•* Mum. Well I have a payre of slops for the nonce, 
«« Will hold all your mocks." Steeven*. 
• Xr, purchase of a heavy curtefrom JRome,'] It is a political max- 
im, that kingdoms are never married. Lewis, upon the wedding* 
IB for making war upon his new relations. Johnson, 
'' — the devii tempts thee here. 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 1 Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, yet as untrimmed cannot bear any signiii. 
cation to square with the sense required, I cannot help thinking 
it a corrupted reading. I have ventured to throw out the ACga« 
tive, and read: 
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846 XING JOHN. 

Bhneh. The lady Constance speaks not from her fid^^ 
But from her need. 



In lihnet* of a nevo and trimmed Mde. 
i. e. of a new bricife, and one decked and adorned as well by ail 
at nature. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald says, « that as untrimmtd cannot bear any mgnili- 
cation to square with the sense reauired," it. must be corrupt; 
therefore he will cashier it, and reaa — and trimmed i in which he 
is followed by the Oxford editor: but they are both' too hasty. 
It squares very well with the sense, and signifies untteady. The 
term is taken from navigation. We say too, in a similar way«of 
■peaking, not veil m^mned. Warburton. 

I think Mr. Theobald's correction more plausible than Dr. 
Warburton's explanation. A commentator should be grave, and 
therefore I can read these notes with proper severity of attention ; 
but the idea of trimming a lady to keep her tteady, would be too 
risible for any common power of face, yohneon. 

TVitn is drets. An untrim,med bride is a bride undregt. Could 
the tempter of mankind assume a semblance in which he was 
more likely to be successful ? But notwithstanding what Aristae- 
actus assures us concerning Lais— «« If^vfiifn f*tf. itw^^^t^w^ltltn 
tv t»Sv>« tf ixn 9FfUmw ^flEiyfr«(.*'^.tbat dre^t she was beauti- 
ful, undrett she was all beauty-^hy Shakspeare's epithets— wntrffn- 
fnedf I do not mean absolutely naJked, but 

<< Nuda pedem, discincta sinum, spoliata lacertos ;** 
in short, whatever is comprized in Lothario's idea of unattirti. 
** Non mihi ancta Diana placet, nee nuda Cythere ; 
*• Ilia voUiptatis nil habet, hjcc niraium." 

The devil (says Constance) raises to your imagination your 
bride disencumbered of the forbidding forms of dress, and the 
memory of my wrongs is lost in the anticipation of future enjoy- 
ment. 

Ben Jonson, in his 2fev> Imif says: 

*• Bur. Here 's a ladv g^y. 

" Tip. A fce//-*rfmm»(f lady!** 
Again, in The Tkoo Gentlemen of Verona t 

•* And I was trimm*d in madam Julia's gown.** 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act Hi 

" TVmm'c/ like a younker prancing to his love.** 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Dtteovery ofWitchcraJi^ 1584: 

" — a gocll huswife, and also ^fM. trimmed up in apparel.** 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
suppose that by an untrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorned w/f A 
the ueualfomp andfarmality tf a nuptial habit. The propriety of 
this epitnet he infers from the haste in which the match was 
made, and further justifies it from King John's preceding words < 
«« Go we, as well a* hatte vjill euffer m#, 
«• To this unlook*d for, unprepared pomp." 

Mr. ToUet is of the same opinion, uid offers two instanoes in 
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Const, O, if thou grant my need} 

Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
That need must needs infer this principle, 
That faith would live again by death of need ; 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

K, John, The king is mov'd, and answers not to this. 

CoTist, O, be remov'd from him, and answer well. 

Aust. Do so, king PhUip ; hang no more in doubt. 

JSaat. Hang nothing but a calPs-skin, most sweet lout. 

£, F/d^ I am perplex'd, and know not what to say. 

which untrimmed indicates a deshabille or a frugal vesture. In 
Mlnshieu's JJictionary, it signifies one not finely dressed or attired. 
Aguin, in Vives's Instruction of a Christian Woman, 1592, p. 98 
and 99: ** Let her [the mistress of the house] bee content Mrith 
a maide not faire and wanton, that can sing a ballad with aclere 
Toice, but sad, pale, and untrifnmed." Steevent, 

I incline to think that the transcriber's ear deceived him« and 
tfiat we should read as Mr. Theobald has proposed-^ 

— a new and trimmed bride. 
The following passage in King Henry IV, P. I, appears to me 
ftrongly to support his conjecture ; 

*« When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil,-^ 

<< Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd, 

•• Fresh as a bridegroom — ." 
Agaiiiy more appositely, in Romeo and yuliet : 

•* Go, waken Juliet ; go, and trim her up ; 

" Make haste ; the bridegroom he is come already.** 
Again, in Cpnbeline,' 

** and forget 

" Your laboursome and dunty trim*f wherein 

*« You made great Juno angry." 
Ag^ain, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

•* The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim — .^ 
The freshness which our author has connected with the word 
Wim^ in the first and last of these passages, and the ** laboursome 
and dainty trim^ that made great Juno angry, which surely a 
bride may be supposed most likely to indulge in, (however scan- 
tily Blanch's toilet may have been furnished in a camp) prove, 
ei&er that this emendation is right, or that Mr. ColUns's inter* 
pretation of the word untrimmed is the true one. Minshieu's de- 
finition of untrimmdcdf ** qui n'est point om^, — inorruMtus, incuitus^* 
as well as his explanation of the verb *' to trim^*^ whicJi, accords 
ing to him, means the same as ** to prank up," may also be ad- 
duced to the same point. See his Dictionary^ 1617. Mr. M. Ma« 
•on justly observes, that ** to trim means to dress outy but not to 
clot fie/ and, consequently, though it might mean unadarnfd^ it 
c$MUMtmc9m melody aitnaM,^ Maloflc. 
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Ut KING JOHN* 

Pond. What can'st thou say, but will perplex tbite 
more. 
If thou stand excommunicatcy and curs'd? 

JT. PAi, Good reverend father, make my person your^j 
And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link'd together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows; 
The latest breath that gave tlie sound of words. 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love^ 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves; 
And even before this truce, but new before^-^ 
No longer than we well could wash our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 
Heaven knows, they were besmear'd and overstain*d 
With slaughter's pencil ; where revenge did psdnt 
The fearful difference of incensed kings : 
And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of bloody 
So newly join'd in love, so strong in both,' 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet?* 
Play fast and loose with faith ? so jest with heavei^ 
Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm; 
Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true .sincerity ? O holy sir. 
My reverend father, let it not be so: 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order; and then we shall be bless'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, order orderiessy 
Savfe what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 

8 — «* so nrong in both,'] I believe the meaning is, lave io ttrcmg 
in both >artic8. yohnton. 

Rather, in hatred and in love; in deeds of amity or Uood. 

BenUy^ 

9 .—« Mf« kind regreet ?] A regreet is an exchange of 8«lutaiti<m» 
90f ki Heywood*fl Iron Ape, \G^t 

«« io bear our kind regrtete to Hecttba.** itetvnif • 
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A mother's curse^ on her revolting son. 

France, thou may 'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 

A cased lion* by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

K, Phi, I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pand, So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith ; 
And, like a civil war, set'st oath to oath, 
Thy tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven perform'd ; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself, 
And may not be performed by thyself: 
For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss. 
Is not amiss, when it is truly done;' 

1 A cased Hon — 1 The modem editors read — a chafed lion, 1 
see little reason for change. A cased lion is a lion irritated by 
eonfinement. So, in King Henry FI, P. Ill, Act I, sc. iii: 

" So looks thle pent-up lion o'er the wretch ^ 

" That trembles under his devouring paws;" &c. Steevent. 
Again, in Rowley's When you *ee tneyau know me, 1621 : 
'< The lyon in his cage is not so steme 
'' As royal Henry in his \« vthful spleene." 
Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his 
time, as at present, were kept in the Tower, in dens so smaU as 
fully to justify the epithet he has used. Maltme. 

s Is not amist, vihen it is truly done/] This is a conclusion de 
franer*. We should read : 
/# yet ami**, — 
The Oxford editor, according to his usual custom, will improve 
it further, and reads — most amiss. Warburton* 
I rather read: 

Is 't not amittf when it i> truiy done? 
as the alteration is less, and the sense which Dr. Warburton 
first discovered is preserved, yohnton. 
The old copies read : 

Is not amiss, when it is truly done. 
Pandulph having conjured the King to perform his first vow to 
heaven, — to be champion of the church, — ^tells him, that what he 
has since sworn is sworn against himself, and therefore may not 
be performed by him : for that, says he, which you have sworn to 
do amiss, is not amiss, (i. e. becomes right) when it is done truly 
'(that is, as he explains it, not done at all;) and being not done, 
where it would be a sin to do it, the truth is most done when you 
do it not. So, in Love*s Labour's Lost: 

*' It is religion to be thus forsworn* Ritson, 

TOL. YIX. G g 
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And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then most done not doing itr 
The better act of purposes mistook 
Is, to mistake again ; though indirect, 
Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 
And falsehood falsehood cures ; as fire cools fire. 
Within the scorched veins of one new bum'd. 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 
But thou hast sworn against religion;^ 

Again, in Cymbeline: 

« _ she is fool'd 
" With a most false effect, and / the truer 
" So to be false with her.** 
By placing the second couplet of this sentence before the first, 
the passage will appear perfectly clear. Where doing tends to ilt, 
where an intended act is crimii^l, the truth is most done, by not 
doing the act. The criminal act therefore which thou hast sworn 
to do, is not amiss, will not be imputed to you as a crime, if it be 
done truly, in the sense I have now affixed to truth,- that is, Jf 
^ou do not do it. Malone. 

3 But thou hast svjorn against religion; Etc.] The propositions, 
that tixe voice of the church if the voice of heaven, and that theWofie 
utters the voice of the church, neither of which P«ndulph*s auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here used is irre- 
sistible ; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the gingle^ to enforce it 
with greater brevity or propriety : 

Hut thou hast svjorn against religion .• 
By what thou swear^st against the thing thou svoear'st.- 
And viak*st an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to be fqrs^vom. 
By what. Sir T. Harimer reads — By that. I think it should 
be rather — ^by which. That is, thou swear*st against the tiling by 
which thou swear* st; that is, asainst religion. 
The most formidable difficulty is in these lines: 
And m^i*st an oath the surety for thy truths 
Against an oath the truth thou art uimure 
To swear, &c. 
This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus : 

And mai*st an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath / tliis truth thou art unsure 
To s^oear^ 8cc. 
Dr. Warburton writes it thus : 

Against tin oath the truth thou art unsure — 
which leaves the passage to me as obscure as before. 

I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omis- 
sion of a point. The sense, after I had considered it, appeared 
to me only this : In swearing by religion against religion, to which 
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By what thou fiwear'st, against the thing thou swear'st; 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath; The truth tlK>u art unsure 

To swear, swear only not to be forsworn;^ 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear ? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost swear. 

Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first, . 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 



thou hast already sivorUf thou nia^est an oath the security for thy faith 
against an oath already taken. I will ^wft^says he, a rule for con- 
science in these cases. Thou may'st be in doubt about the mat- 
ter of an otath.; nhen thou svoearest, thou tnayst not be alviays sure 
to smear rightly g but let this be thy settled princii^e, swear only 
not to beforsviorui let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
former. 

Truths through this whole speech, means rectitude of conduct. 

yofinson. 
I believe the old readiog is right ; and that the line " By ijohat/* 
&c. is put in apposition with that which precedes it: '* But thou 
hast sworn against religion ; thou hast sworn, by what thou svtear- 
est, i. e. in that which thou hast sworn, against the thing thou 
swearest by; i. e. religion. Our author has many such elliptical 
expressions. So, in King Henry VIII: 

*• — Whoever the king favours, 

** The cardinal will quickly find employment [,/J»^], 

*• And far enough from court too." 
Again, ibidem: 

<« This is abotit that which the bishop spake" [o^]. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

«« True (Huaments to know a holy man" [by"]. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

«* A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 

•' That vulgars give bold'st titles'* [to] . 
Again, ibidem: 

*• — ^— . the queen is spotless — 

•* In this that you accuse her'* [^] . Malone. 

^ . ■ swear only not to be forsworn ;"] The old copy reads— « 
svearsf which, in my apprehension, shews that two half Hn^s 
have been lost, in which the person supposed to svjear was men- 
tioned. When the same word is repeated in two succeeding 
lines, the eye of the compositor often glances from* the first to 
the second, and in consequence the intermediate words arc omit- 
ted. For what has been lost, it is now in vain to seek ; I have 
therefore adopted the emendation made by Mr. Pope, which 
makes some kind of sense. Malone, 
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Than arm thy constant and thy nobler partft 
Against these giddy loose suggestions : 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know. 
The peril of our curses light on thee ; 
So heavy, as thou shak not shake them off, 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 
, Just, Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

Baat. Wiirtnotbe? 

Will not a calPs-skin stop that mouth of thine? 

Le%v, Father, to arms! 

Blanch, Upon thy wedding day ? 

Against the blood that thou hast married? 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughtered men^ 
Shall braying trumpets,' and loud churlish drums,-^ 
Clamours of hell,— -be measures' to our pomp? 
O husband, hear me I — ah, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth !— -even for that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce,. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const, O, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch, Now shall I see thy love; What motive may 

« braying trumpets,'] Bray appears to have been particu- 

Jarly applied to express the harsh grating sound of the trumpet. 
§o, in Spew ser's /Viiry ^<«n, B. IV, c. xii, St. 6: 

'< And when it ceast shrill trompeu loud did bray.** 
Again, B. IV, c. iv, st. 48: 

" Then shrilling trompeU loudly 'gan to bray.** 
And elsewhere in the play before us : 

" Hard-resounding trumpet^ dreadful bray." 

Again, in Hamlet: 

" The trumpet shall bray out — !*• H, White. 

...^ be measures — ] The meaturee, it has been already more 
than once observed, were a species of solemn dance in our an* 
thoi**8 time. 

This speech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 
" Blanch. And will your grace upon your wedding-day 
" Forsake your bride and follow dreadful drums \ 
" FhiL Druois shall be musick to this wedding-day." 

Malone. 
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Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 

Const, That which upholdeth him that thee upholds^ 
His honour: O, thine lionour, Lewis, thine honour! 

Lew, 1 muse/ your majesty doth seem so cold) 
When such profound respects do pull you on^ 

Pand, I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K. Phi. Thou Shalt not need:— England, I 'U fall from 
thee. 
. Conat. O fair return of banish 'd majesty ! 

Mli, O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K, John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
hour. 

Bast, Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton time} 
Is it as he will \ well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch, The sun 's o'ercast with blood : Fair day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal? 
I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both. 
They whirl asunder, and dismember me.* 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may'st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 
Grandam, i will not wish thy wishes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 

Lew, Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies. 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life 
dies. 

K, John, Cousin, go draw our puissance together^— 

[Exit Bfbsi; 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath \ 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition. 
Than nothing can allay, nothing but bloody 
The blood, and dearest-valu'd blood, of France. 

* /muse,] i. e. I wonder. Reed. 

So, in Middleton's " Tragi-Coomodie, called The Witch ^ 
" And why thou staist so long, I mute, 
*• Since the air *8 so sweet and good." Steeveru. 

• They vohirl amnder, and dUmemher me.] Alluding to a w^ett- 
known Roman punishment : 

'** -^— Metium in diversa quadrigx 
. **D'iHi^tmV' J&neid, VHl, H2. Suemtn$. 
Og« 
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JT. Phi. Thy rage shall bum thee up, and thou shall- 
turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K.John. No more than he that threats.— To arms 
let's hie 1 ^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The aame. Plains near Anglers. 

Alarunu^ Excursions^ Enter the Bastard, with 
Austria's Head. 

Past, Now, by roy life, this day grows wondrous hot j 
Some airy deviP hovers in the sky. 
And pours down mischief. Austria's head lie there ; 
While Philip breathes.^ 

V Some ury devil — ] Shakspeare here probably alludes to the 
distinctions and divisions of some of the demonologists, so much 
regarded in his time. They distributed the devils into different 
tribes and classes, each of which had its peculiar qualities, at- 
tributes, &c. 

These are described at length in Burton's Jnatomie of Melons 
€hofy, P. I, sect, ii, p. 45, 1632: . 

«* Of these sublunary devils — Psellus makes six kinds ; fiery, 
aeriaU, terrestrial!, wate^, and subterranean devils, besides 
those faieries, sa^es, nymphes," &c. 

** Fiery spirits or divells are such as commonly worke by blaz- 
ing starres, fire-drakes, and counterfeit sunnes and moones, and 
sit on ships' masts," &c. &c. 

<' Aeriall spirits or divells are such as keep quarter most part 
in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, teare 
cakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it raine 
stones," &c. Percy, 

There is a minute description of different devils or spirits, and 
their different functions, in I^erce Pennileate his Supplication^ 1592: 
.^With respect to the passage in question take the following : 
** *- the spirits of the aire will mixe themselves with thunder and 
lightning, and so infect the clyme where they raise any tempest, 
that soaainely great mortulitie shall ensue to the inhabitants. 
The spirits ofjlre have their mansions imder the regions of the 
aioone." Henderson, 

1 Here Mr. Pope, without authority, adds from the old play 
already mentioned : 

"Thus hath king Richard's son performed his vow, 

*« And offer'd Austria's blood for sacrifice 

** Unto his father*8 ever-living soul." Steevens. 
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Mnter ISng' Johh, Arthur^ and Hubert. 

K. John. Hubert, keep this boy :^— Philip,^ make upi 
My mother is assailed in our tent,^ 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Ba9t. My lord, I rescu'd her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not : 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeuni. 

SCENE III. 

llie 9ame. 

jiiarum9; Excurnona ; Retreat, Enter King Johm, £i.i« 
NOR, Arthur, the Bastard, Hubrrt, and Lords. 

K, John, So shall it be ; your grace shall stay behind, 

[TbELi. 
So strongly guarded.— -Cousin, look not sad : 

[To Arth. 
Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Jlrth, O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K. John. Cousin, [to the Bast.] away for England; 
haste before : 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bag^ 
Of hoarding abbots ; imprisoned angels 
Set thou at liberty:' the fat ribs of peace 

a Bubert^ keep thu boy.'l Thus the old copies. Mr. Tynrhitt 
would read : 

Hubert, keep thou tktM boyz — . Steevetu, 

3 ''^-^ Philip,'] Here the King, who had knighted him by the 
name of Sir Richttrd, calls h'liik by his former name. Steeveiu. 

* My mother t> a»9aiUd in our few*,] The author has not attend- 
ed closely to the history. The Queen-mother, whom King John 
had made Regent in Anjou, was in possession of the town of 
Mirabeau, in that province. On the apfM-oach of the French ar- 
my with Arthur at their head, she sent letters to King John to 
come to her relief; which he did immediately. As he advanced 
to the town, he encountered the army that lay before it, routed 
them, and took Arthur prisoner. The Qjieen in the mean while 
remained in perfect security in the castle of Mirabeau. 

Such is the best authenticated account. Other historians how- 
ever say that Artlmr took Elinor prisoner. The author of the old 
play has followed them. In that piece £linor is taken by Arthur, 
and rescued by her son. Malone. 
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Mast by the hungry now be fed upon :* 
Use our coinmisBioD in his utmost force* 

Bast. Bell, book, unci cundle^ shall not drive me^back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on» 
I leave your highness: — Grandam^ I will pray 
(If ever 1 remember to be holy) ^ 

For your fair safety ; so I kiss your band. 

Jiii. Farewel, my gentle cousin. 

K. John, Coz, farewel. ^Exit Bast. 

£ii. Come hither, little kitisraan; hark, a word. 

IShe takes Arth. aside. 

* SetihovL at liberty t"] The word thou (which is wanting in the 
old copy) was judiciously added, for the sake of metre^ by Sir 

T. Huni.ner. Steevens. 

* the fat ribs of peace 

Must by the hungry now be fed upon .•] This word novj seems a 
very idle term here, and conveys no satisfactory idea. An anti- 
thesis/ and opposition of terms, so pei-petual with our author, 
requires : 

Must by the hungry war be fed upon. 
War^ demanding a large expense, is vefy poetically said to be 
hun^y, and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. War burton. 
. This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not 
necessary. Sir T. Hanmer reads — hungry mav}^ with less devi- 
ation from the common reading, but with not so much force or 
elegance as msar. Johnson. 

Either emendatioti may be unnecessary. Perhaps the hungry 
now is this hungry instant. Shakspeare uses the word new as A 
SMbat&ntivt, in Measure for Measure .• 
« _- till this very now, 
** When men were fond, I smiPd and wonder'd how.** 

Steevens, 
f Bell, book, a«i/ candle — ] In an account of the Romish curse 
given by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extin- 
guished, one by one, in different parts of the execration. 

yoknMoii. 
I meet with the same expression in Rain*AlUyj <ir Merry Tricks^ 
1611: 

. ** I '11 have a priest shall mumble up a marriage 
" Witlwut bell, beaky or candle.'* Stee^jens. 
In ArchbtslMp Winchelsea^s Sentences of Excommutiicattoii, 
anno 129S, (see Johnson's Ecclesiastical Lavis, Vol. II,) it is di* 
rected that the sentence against infringers of certainr articlei 
should be ** — throughout explained in order in English, with belii 
iolli/ig, and candles lighted, that it may cause the greater dread ; 
for laymen have greater regard to this solemnity, than to the el^ 
feet of such sentences." See Dodsley'* Old Flays, Vei. Xll» 
p. 397, edit. 1780. Heed. 
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Jf. John. Ccme hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert) 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,-— ^ 
But I will fit it with some better time.^ 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub, I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K, John, Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yets 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow. 
Yet it sh^ll come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say,— But let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven ; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too iuU of gawds,* 
To give me audience :«— If the midnight bell , 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
^und one unto the drowsy race of nights^ 

• -^— w/f A tome better time.] The old copy reads — tune. Cor- 
pfected by Mr. Pope. The same mistake has happened in T\oelftk 
Night. See that play. Vol. III. In Macbeth, Act IV, sc. ult. 
we have — " This time goes manly," instead of—" This tune goes 
manly." Malone. 

In the hand-writing of Shakspeare's age, the words tim£ and 
tune are scarcely to be distinguished from each other. Steevens. 

• "'■^^full of gawds,] Gofmdt are any showy ornaments. So, 
Jul The Dumb Xnight, 1633 : 

** To caper in his grave, and with vain gavode 
"Trick up his coffin." 
See A Midtumm^ Night't Dream^ Vol. II, p. 245, n. 6. Steevene. 

1 Sound one wtto the drovfsy race of night;'] Old copy — Sotmd 
on — . Steevens. 

We should read-— Sbtim/ one -^. Warburton. 

I should suppose the meaning of-^Sound on, to be this : If the 
midnight bell by repeated ttrokee, vioe to hasten away the race of be- 
ings who are busy at that hour, or quicken night itself in its progress/ 
the morning bell (that is, the bell that strikes one,^ could not, 
with strict propriety, be made the agent ; for the bell has ceased 
to be in the service of night, when it proclaims the arrival of day. 
Sound on may ako have a peculiar propriety, because, by the re- 
petition of the strokes at twelve, it gives a much more forcible 
warning than when it only strikes one. 
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If this same were a church-yard whcr*e we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 

Such was once my opinion concerning the old readii^ ; but, on 
re-consideration^ its propriety cannot s^|)ear more doubtful to 
any one than to myself. 

It is too late to talk of* hadtenin^ the night, when the arrival 
of the morning is announced ; and I am a&aid that the repeated 
strokes have less of solemnity than the single notice, as they iak.€ 
from the horror and awful silence here described as so propitious 
to the dreadful purposes of the king. Though the hour of one 
be not the natural midnight, it is yet the most splemn moment 
of the poetical one; and Shakspeare himself has chosen, to in- 
troduce his Ghost in ffauilet, — ' ■ 

« The bell then beating M0.'* Steepens. 
The word one is^ere, as in many other. pASsages in these plays, 
written on in the old copy. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
He likewise substituted unto (or into, the reading of the original 
copj ; a change that requires no support. In Chaucer, and other, 
old writers, one is usually written on. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Glos- 
sary to The Canterbury Tale*. So ono$ was anciently written out.. 
And it should seem, from a quibbling passage in Tkt TVro ffcu- 
tlemen of Verona^ that ond in some counties at least» was pro- 
nounced, in our author's time, ks if written on. Hence the tran* 
scriber*s ear might easily have deceived him. One of the per- 
sons whom I employed to read aloud to me each sheet of the pre- 
sent work [Mr. Malone*s edition of our author^ before it was 
printed off, constantly sounded the word one in this manner. He 
was a native of Herefordshire. 

The instances that are found in the original editions of our au- 
thor's plays, in which on is printed instead of one, are so nume- 
rous, that there cannot, in my apprehension, be the smallest 
doubt that one is the true reading in the line before us. Thus^ 
in Coriolanus, edit. 1623, p. 15: 

** — This double worship,— 

•* Where on part does disdain witli cause, the other 

** Insult without all reason.'* 
Again, in Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380: 

*• — perchance he spoke not ; but 

•* Like a fuU-acom^d boar, a Jarmen on," 8cc. 
Again, in Jiomeo and Juliet, 1623, p. 66: 

" And thou, and Romeo^ press on heavic bier.'* 
Agam, in The Comedy of Errors, 1623, p. 94: 

•• On, whose hard heart is button'd up with steel." 
Again, in All '« Well that Ends Well, 1623, p. 240: « A good 
traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner,~-but on that 
tiea three thirds," &c. 
Again, in Lfw's Labour's Lost, quarto, 1598: 

*• On, whom the musick of his own vain tongue — ." 
Again, ibid^ edit. 1623, p. 133: 

" On, her hairs were gold» crystal the other's eye>." 
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Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 

(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 

Or if that thou couid*st see me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone,' 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of "v^ords; 

Then, in despite of brooded* watchful day. 

The same spelling is foui\d in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's SuetoTUMp 1606, p. 14 : <* — he caught from on of them a 
trumpet," &c. 

I should not have produced so many passages to prove a fact 
of which no one can be ignorant, who has the slightest knowledge 
of the early editions of these plays, or of our old writers, had not 
the author of Remarks^ 8cc. an the last edition of Shakspeare^ assert- 
ed, with that modesty and accuracy by which his pamphlet is dis- 
tinguished, that the observation contained in the former part of 
this note was made by one totally unacquainted with the old co- 
pies, and that **it would be difficult to find a single instance'* in' 
which on and one are confounded in those copies. Malone. 

« — t/j/;i^ conceit alone,'] Conceit here, as in many other places, 
signifies conception, thought ^0, in King Jiichard III.' 
«* There 's some conceit or other likes him well, 
** When that he bids good-njorrow with such spirit." 

Maione. 

3 brooded -^] So the old copy. Mr. Pope reads— Aroor/- 

^d, which ^terataoti, however elegant, may be unnecessary. 
All animals while brooded, i. e. tuith a brood of young ones under their 
ptoieetion, are remarkably vigilant .^-The King says of Hamlet: 

•* something 's in his soul 

«* O'er which his melancholy sits at brood -^^ 
In P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, a broodi^ 
hen is the term for a hen that sits on eggs. See p. 301, edit. 1601. 
Milton also, in V Allegro, desires Melancholy to— 
*« — Find out some uncouth cell 
« Where brooding dai^ness spreads \as jealous wings :" 
plainly alluding to the tvatchfulness of fowls while they are sitting. 
Broad-eyed, however, is a compmmd epithet to be found in Chap* 
tean's verBion of the eighth Ikad.- 

•• And hinder broad-e/d Jove's proud will — »'. Sieevens. 

Brooded, I apprehend, is here tised, with our author's usual 

KcenBe, for brooding f i. e. day, who -is as vigilant, as ready with 

cfpen eye to lYYark w^ot Is done in his presence, as an animal at 

brood. Malwte, 

I am not thoroughly reconciled to this readmg; hot it would 
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I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, I will not:-— Yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake^ 
Though that my death were adjunpt to my act, 
By heaven, I 'd do 't. 

K, John, I)o not I know, thou would'st? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I '11 tell thee what, my friends 
He is a very serpent in my way} 
And, wheresoever this foot of mine doth tread. 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 
Thoji art his keeper. 

Hub, And I will keep him so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John Death. 

Hub, My lord? 

K, John, A g^ve. 

Hub, He shall not live. 

K, John, Enougb. 

I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thcc; 
Well, I *11 not say what I intend for thee: 

Remember.* Madam, fare you well: 

I '11 send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

£U, My blessing gu with thee I 

K,John, For England, cousin:*' 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho! [Exeunt, 

be somewhat improved by joining the words brooded and voatchfiU 
by a hyphen — brooded-vjatchfiil. M\ Mason. 

4 Remember^ This is one of the scenes to which may be pro- 
mised a lasting commendation. Art could add little to its per- 
fection; no change in dramatic taste can injure it; and time it- 
self can subtract nothing from its beauties. Steeven*, 

* For England, cousin:"] The old copy— 
For England, cousin, go : 
I have omitted the last useless and redundant word, which the 
eye of the compositor seems to have caught from the pi^eding 
hemistich. Steevens. 

King John, after he had taken Arthur prisoner, sent him to 
the town of Falaise, in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain ; from whence he was afterwards removed to Jiouen, 
and delivered to the custody of Robert de Veypont. Here be 
WM secretly put to death. Malanc^ 
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SCENE IV. 

The same. The French Gng*9 Tent. 

Enter JSngFrnhiTy Lewis, Pandulph, and Attendants. 

JT. Phi, S09 by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado* of convicted saii^ 
Is scattered, and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

Pond. Courage and comfort I all shall yet go well. 

K. Phi, What can go well, when we have run so ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Anglers lost? 
Arthur ta'en prisoner? divers dear friends slain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption, spite of France? 

Lew, What he hath won, that hath he fortified: 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a cause/ 

« A whole annado — "] This similitude, as little as it makes for 
the purpose in hand, was, I do not question, a very taking one 
when the play was first represented ; which was a winter or two 
at most after the Spanish invasion in 1588. It was in reference 
likewise to that glorious period that Shakspeare concludes his 
play in that triumphant manner: 

•• This En^and never did, nor never shall, 
" Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror," &c. 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the theft 
posture of affairs. Warburton. 

This play, so far as I can discover, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of the armado. The old play, I think, 
want» this simile. The commentator should not have affirmed 
what be can only g^ess. yohnson. 

Jrmado is a Spanish word signifV'ing a Jket of war. The or- 
foado in 1588 was called so by way of distinction. Steevens, 

7 — of convicted sail — "] Overpowered, baffled, destroyed. 
To convict and to convince were in our author's time synonvmoas. 
See Minshieu's Dictionary, 1617 : " To convict^ or convince, a 
JLat eonvictuM, overcome " So, in Macbeth.- 
«* — their malady convinces 
•• The great assay of art." 

Mr. Pope, who ejected from the text almost every word that 
he did not understand, reads — collected sail ; and the change wa4 
loo hastily adopted by the subsequent editors. 

See also Florio's Italian Diction^ty^ 1598: ^'Convitta, Van- 
quished, convicted^ convinced.*' Malone, 

* — — fJi ao fierce a cause,] We should read eauree^ i. e. march. 
The Oxford editor condescends to this emendation. Wdrburtem. 
TOL. TII. H h 
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Doth want example: Who hath read, or heard. 
Of any kindred action like to this? 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 

Enter Constance. 
Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath:*— . 



Change is needless. A fierce cause is a cause conducted with 
precipitation. « Fierce wretchedness, in Timon, is, hoMty^ nuldeit 
misery.*' Steeveru, 

Holding the eternal spirit, against her voill. 
In the vile prison of affiicted breath :] I think we should read 
earth. The passage seems to have been copied from Sir Thomas 
More : " If the body be to the soule a prison, how strait a prison 
maketh he the body, that stuifeth it with riffraff, that the seiile 
can have no room to stirre itself— but is, as it were, enclosed not 
in a prison, but in a grace. Farmer. 

Perhaps the old reading is justifiable. So, in Meaeurefor 
Measure: 

" To be imprisoned in the viewless ^inds.** Steevens. 
It appears, from the amendment proposed by Farmer, and by 
the quotation adduced by Steevens in support of the old reading, 
that they both consider this passage in the same light, and sup- 
pose that King Philip intended to say, ** that the breath was the 
prison of the soul ;" but I think they have mistaken the sense of 
it ; and that by " the vile prison of afflicted breath,** he means 
the same vile prison in which the breath is confined ; that is, the 
body. 

In the second scene of the fourth Act, King John says to Hu- 
bert, speaking of what passed in his own mind : 
" Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
" This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
" Hostility and civil tumult reign.*' 
And Hubert says, in the following scene : 

** If I, in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
** Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
" Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
** May hell want pains enough to torture me !** 
It is evident that, in this last passage, the breath is considered 
as embounded in the body ; but I will not venture to assert that 
the same inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the 
former. M. Mason. 

There is surely no need of change. ** The vile prison of af- 
Blcted breath,'* is the body, the prison in which the distressed 
soul is confined. 
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I pr*ythee, lady, go away with me. 

Const, Lo, now! now see the issue of your peace! 

JT. Fhi. Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance ! 

Const, No, I defy^ all counseK all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death :— O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 
And stop this gap of breath' with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me ; and 1 will think thou smil'sty 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love,* 
O, come to me ! 

K, Fhi, O fair aiBiction, peace. 

Const, No, no, 1 will not, having breath to cry :— 
O, that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth! 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which scorns a modern invocation.* 

We have the same image in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 
" Now my souths palace is become her prison,** 
Again, more appositely, in his Rape of Lucrece: 

<* Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
" A harmful knife, that thence her soul uneheath'd; 
** That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
« Of that polluted prison where it breathed.** Malone. 
1 2To, /defy iS^c."] To defy anciently signified to refuse. So, in 
Romeo and yuliet .• 

" I do defy thy commiseration.'* Steevens, 
* And stop this gap of breath — ] The gap of breath is the mouth ; 
the outlet fi*om whence the breath issues. Malone, 

3 Misery's love, ^g,"] Thou, death, who art courted by Misery 
to come to his relief, O come to me. So before : 

«* Thou hate and terror to prosperity.** Malone, 

4 ._ modern invocation.'] It is hard to say what Shakspeare 
means by modem .- it is not opposed to ancient. In Ml *s Weil that 
Mnds Welly speaking of a girl in contempt, he uses this word: 
** her modem grace." It apparently means something slight and 
inconsiderable, Johnson, 
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Pond, Ladyy you utter madoess, and not sorrow. 

CauMt, Thou art not holy' to belie me so; 
I am not mad: this hsdr I tear, is mine; 
My name is Constance; I was Geffrey's wife; 
Young Arthur is my son^ and he is lost: 
I am not mad ;— I would to heaven, I were \ 
For then, *tis like I should forget myself: 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget !-«> 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad» 
And thou shalt be canonizM, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of griel^ 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver'd of these woes. 
And teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were mad, I should forget my son; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he : 
I am not mad; too well, too well 1 feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

JT. Phi, Bind up those tresses:* O, what lore I not# 
In the &ir multitude of those her hairs! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallenf 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends^ 

Modern^ is tritCi ordinary^ tonrnam. 
So, in Am you Like it.' 

** Full of wise sftws, and modem instances.*' 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra f 

" As we greet modem friends withal." Ste^aem* 
» Thou art not holy — ] The word not, which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the carelessness of the transcriber 
or compositor) was inserted in the fourth folio. Malone. 
Perhaps our author wrote — 

Thou art wnholy &c. Steevent. 
^ Bind up thote tresses.-'] It was necessary that Constance should 
be inteiTupted, because a passion so violent cannot be borne long. 
I wish the following speeches had been equally happy ; but they 
only serve to show how difficult it is to maintain the patbeti^ 
long. Johnson. 

7 ..«_ TOiry friends — ] The old copy reads— wirjr fiends. Wirj 
if an adjective used by Heywood, in his Siltxr Age, 1613^: 
*' My vassal furies, with their wiery strings, 
*' Shall lash thee hence." Steevent. 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. Midone. 
Fiends is obviously a typographical error. As the epithet 'niry 
is here attributed to hairg so, in another description, the hair of 
Apollo supplies the ofiice of wtte. In The Xmtructione t9 the Cbfi>- 
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Do glew themselves in sociable grief; 
Like true, inseparable^ faithful loves. 
Sticking together, in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. 

JT. Pfd. Bind up your hairs. 

Const, Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I doit? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 
O that these hands cotiid so redeem my son^ 
As they haroe given these hairs their liberty! \ — 

But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, / 
Because my poor child is a prisoner.— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say. 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child^ 
To him that did but yesterday suspire,* 
There was not such a gracious creature born.' 

fnttsionert for the Choice of a Wife for Prince Arthur y it is directed 
«*to note the eye-browes** of the youiig" Qiieen of Naples, (who, 
after the death of Arthiff, was married to Henry VIII, and di- 
vorced by bim for the sake of Anna Bullo} gn). They answer, 
** Her browes are of a browne heare, v^ery small, like vjyre of 
htare^ Thus also, Gascoig^e: 

" First for her head, the hairs were not of g^ld, 

** But of some other mettall farre more fine, 

** Whereof each crinet seemed to behold, 

** Like glist'ring 'mycar* against the sunne that shine." 

HenUy, 
• — Imt yetterday suspire,] To siufiire, in Shakspeare, 'I be- 
lieve, only means to breathe. So, in Xing Henry IV, P. II: 
•* Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
*« Perfofce must move.** 
Again, in a Copy of Verses prefixed to Thomas Powell's Pasf 
sionau Poett 1601: 

*« Beleeve it, I suspire no fresher wre, 

** Than are my hopes of thee, and they stand faire.** 

Steevens. 

• a gracious creature bonu] Gracious^ i. e. graceful. So, in 

Albion's Triumph, a Masaue, 1631 : " — on the which (the freeze) 
were festoons of several miits in their natural colours, on which* 
isk gracious postures, lay children sleeping.'* 

Again, in the same piece : " they stood about him, not in set 
ranks, but in several gracious postures." 

Again, in Chapman'9 version of the eighteenth Iliads 
Hhs 
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But now will canker sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek> 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; 
And so he '11 die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Fand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Conat, He talks to me, that never had a son.^ 

K. Phi, You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 

Const, Grief fills the room up of my absent child^* 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort^ than you do.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

[Tearing off her head-dre^^, 

** — *- then tumbled round, and tore, 

«« His graciou* curies.'* . Steevens. 
A passage quoted by Mr. Steevens, from Marston's McUcat' 
tent, 1604, induces me to think that graeiout likewise, in our au- 
thor's time, included the idea of beauty: " — he is the most ex- 
quisite in forging of veins, spright'ning of eyes,— sleeking of 
skinnes, blushing of cheeks,-^blanching and bleaching of teeth| 
that ever made an ould lady gracious by torch-light." Malone. 

1 Se talks to me, thai never had a m»i.] To the same purpose 
Macduif observes — 

" He has no chUdren." 
This thought occurs also in King Henry VI, Part III. Stecoene^ 

t Grief fills the room up of my absent child,'] 

*« Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge luetum.** 

Lucan, Lib. IX. 
Maynard, a French poet, has the same thought : 
" Qiii me console, encite ma colere, 

*• Et le repos est un bien que je crains : 
** Mon deiiil me plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 
** // me tient lieu de celle queje plains.*' McUone^ 
3 -^— had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort — ] This is a sentiment which great 
sorrow always dictates Whoever cannot help himself casts his 
eyes on others for assistance, and often xliistakes their ability for 
ooldness. Johnson. 
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When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world I 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows' cure 1 \^Exii. 

K. Phi. I fear some outrage, and I 'U follow her. 

[Eocir. 

Levf, There 's nothing in this world, can make me joy ;* 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,' 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 
And bitter 9hame hath spoil'd tbe sweet world's taste^^ 
That it yields naught, but shame, and bitterness. 

Pand, Before the curing of a strong disease^ 
Even in the instant of repair and health. 
The fit is strongest; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil: 
"What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lev), All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand, If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means to men most g^ood> 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

♦ There^ nothing in this &c.] The young prince feels his defeat 
with more sensibility than his father. Shame operates most 
strongly in the earlier years ; and when can disgrace be less wel- 
come than when a man is going to his bride \ Johnson. 

4 Life M 09 tedious as a tvoicc'told tale,'\ Our author here, and in 
another play, seems to have had the 90th Psalm in his thoughts. 
" For all our days are passed away in thy wrath ; we spend ouf 
years, as a tale that is told.** So again, in Macbeth,' 
** Life *9 but a walking shadow ;— 
«* — — it is a tale 
** Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 
** Signifying nothing." Malone- 
6 ..... the sweet world's taste,"] The old copy— «tpef* word. 

Steeftens. 

The sweet word is life; which, says the speaker, is no longer 

sweet, yielding now nothing but shame and bitterness. Mr. 

iPope, with some plausibility, but certainly without necessity, 

reads — the sweet world^s taste. Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is sufficiently justified by 
the fello^^'ing passage in Hamlet.- 

•• How weary, stale^ flat and unprofitable 
** Seem to me all the uses of this world.'** 
Our present rage for rettoration from ancient copies may induce 
■Ome of our readers to exclaim, with VirgiPs Shepherd: 

** Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata bibemoti'' Stee^twi 
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'Tis strange, to think how much king John hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won: 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner I 

Levi, As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 

Pond, Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetick spirit ; 
For even the breath of what 1 mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little ruby 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 
John hath seiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be. 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veinsp 
The misplac'd John should entertain an hour. 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest: 
A sceptre, snatch'd with an unruly hand. 
Must be as boisterously maintain'd as gain'd: 
And he, that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must &1I; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Levf. But what shall Igain by young Arthur's fait? 

Fond, You, in the right of Isidy Blanch your wife^ 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lrfv, And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pand. How green you are, and fresh in this old world! 
John lays you plots ;^ the times conspire with you: 
For he, that steeps his safety in true blood,* 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This' act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none so small advantage shall step forth, 

f yohn lay* you pioUt] That is, laysi plots, which must be ser- 
viceable to you. Perhaps our author wrote— j^o«r plots. John 
is doing your business. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A similar phrase 
occurs in The First Part of King Henry VI: 
« He writes wif here, — that," &c. 

Again, in the Second Part of the same play: *' He would have 
carried j^ou a fore-hand shaft," &c. Steevens. 

8 .-I.- tnte blood,"] the blood of him that has ihejiut claim. 

Johnson, 

The expression seems to mean no more than innocent blood in 
general. JRitson. 
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To check his reign, but they will cherish ite 
No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of natufe»^ no distempered day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew, May be, he will not touch young Arthur's lifci 
But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Band, O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already. 
Even at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him. 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath^ 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this horly aH on foot y 
And, O, what better matter breeds for yo«h 
Thaft I have nam'd 1^— The bastard Faulconbridgfe 
k now in Englaoid, ransacking the churchy 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call* 
To train ten thousand English to their side % 
Qr, as a little snow,^ tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin* 

• Ho scape afnaturet'] The old copy reads— -A^ scope» &c. 

Steevent. 
It was corrected by Mr. Pope. The word abortives, in the lat- 
ter part of this speech, referring apparently to these scapes sf 
nature, confirms the emendation that has been made. Afaione. 

The author very finely calls a monstrous birth, an escape of na- 
ture, as if it were produced while sh^ was busy dsewhere, or in- 
tent upon some other thing. Warburton. 
1 And, O, vihat better matter breeds for you. 
Than I have nanCd!^ I believe we should read — lo! instead 
of O. M. Mason, 

« — they xoould be a* a call — ] The image b taken from the 
manner in which birds are sometimes eaught ; one being placed- 
for the purpose of drawing others to the net, by bis note or caiL 

Malone. 

* Or, as a little snow,'} Bacon, in his History of Henry VII^ 
speaking of SimnePs march, observes, that ** theix nysm-balL did. 
90t gather as it went." Joknsau 
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Go with me to the king : *Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are topfull of offence^ 
For England go ; I will whet on the king. 

Lew, btrong reasons make strong actions:^ Let us go; 
If you say, ay, the king will not say, no. {^Exeunt, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Northampton.' ji Room in the Castle, 
Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Bub. Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou standi 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth; 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me> 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 

1 Mtend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hub, Uncleanly scruples I Fear not you : look to 't.-— 

\^Exeunt Attend. 

* — strong actiont^'] The oldest copy reads— rtron^e actions: 
the folio, 1632— j«ron^. Steevem. 

The editor of the second foho, for strange, substituted itrong^ 
and the t>vo words so nearlv resemble each other /that they might 
certainly have been easily confounded. But, in the present in^ 
stance, I see no reason for departing from the old reading of the 
original copy, which is perfectly intelligible. Maiane. 

The repetition, in the second folio, is perfectly in our author's 
manner, and is countenanced by the following passage in King 
Hsnry V: 

" Think we King Harry *trongi 

" And, pruices, look, you strongly arm to meet him.** 

Stee%>en»» 

f Korthampion.'] The fact is, as has been already stated, that 
Arthur was first confined at Falaise, and afterwards at Rouen, in 
Normandy, where he was put to death. — Our author has deviated, 
in this particular, from the history, and brought King John's 
nephew to £ngland; but there is no circumstance, either in the 
original play, or in this of Shakspeare, to point out the particu** 
lar castle in which he is supposed to be confined. The castle of 
Northampton has been mentioned, in some modem editions, as 
the place, merely because, in the first Act, King John teemt to 
have been in that town. In the old copy there is no where any 
Kotice of place. MaUne, 
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Young lady come forth; I have to say with you. 
Enter Arthur. 

jirth. Good morrowy Hubert. 

Bud. Good morrow, little prince. 

jirth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be. — You are sad. 

Bub, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

jirth, Mercy on mcl 

Methinks, no body should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only for wantonness. By my christendomi^ 
So I wt;re out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
JUg is afi*aid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son? 
No, indeed, is 't not; And I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hud, If 1 talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead; 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. {jtside, 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-KJay: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub, His words do take possession of my bosom.— 
Read here, young Arthur. IShowing^ a paficr."] How now, 
foolish rheum! lAnde^ 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door! 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears.-—— 
Can you not read it f is it not fair writ? 



• — By my Christendom,] This word is used, both here and 
in Ml '« Well that End* Well^ for baptitm, or rather the baptisnuU 
name-' nor is this use of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, 
his predecessor, has employed the word in the same way : " Con- 
cerning the body, as there is no gentlewoman so curious to have 
him in print, so there is no one so careless, to have him a wretch^ 
—••only his right shape to show him a man, his ehrUtendome to 
prove hit faith.** EuphM and hi* England^ 1581. Malone, 
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^rth. Too fkvAyy Huberty for so foul efFect : 
MuBt you Mrith hot irons bum out both mine eyes? 

hub. Young boy, I must. 

,4rth. And will you ? 

Hub, And I will. 

Arth, Have you the heart? When your bead did but ake^ 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you ^ and, W here lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 
And ne*er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will: 
If heavc^n be pleas'd that you must use me ill, 
Why, then you must — Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you? 

Uub, I have swpm to do it; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arth, Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot,^ 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench his fiery indignation,^ 

7 -i^ tAoi/^Aheat rcd-koti\ The participle Aeof, though now ob- 
solete, was in use in our author's time. See Tuelfth Night, Vol. 
Ill, p. 168, n. 8. 

So, in the sacred writings : " He commanded that they should 
heat the furnace one seven times more than it was wont %o be 
heat.** Dan. iii, 19. Malone. 

Again, in Chapman's version x>f the 20th Iliad: 

** ^<— but when blowes, sent from his fiery hand 
*• (Thrice heat by slaughter of his friend)—.** 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 19th Book of the 
Odyteey: 

** And therein bath'd, being temperately hem^ 
*• Her soverei^*8 feet." Steevene. 
• And quench his fiery indignation,] The old copy-^f Ai« fiery in- 
dignatkm. This phrase is ftom The Keu Tottameritp Beb. x» ST: 
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Even in the matter of mine innoceiiee: 

Nay, after that, c<»stinie away in ruiity 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert's.* 

Hub. Come forth. iStan^. 

Rc'cnttr Attendants, tdth twd^ irofUj fcc. 
Do as I bid you do. 

jirth. O) save me, Hubert, save )ne ! my eyes are odt^ 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

^rth, Alas, what need you be so boist'rous*rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I *11 forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, srtand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend, I am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 

\^Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas! I then have chid away my friend; 

*• — a certaun*feaifid looking-for of judgment, and fiery indigna* 
Mofiy — *• Steevens. 

We should read either 'Uts fiery," or *«^A«* fiery indignation.*' 
The late leading was probably an error of the press. ITie is 
most in Shakspeare*s style. M. Maton. 

By this fiery indignation, however, he miffht mean,-.the indig- 
nation thMt produced by the iron being made red-hot for such ati 
mhuman purpose. MaUme. 

• Ivjould not have belienfd no tongue^ but Hubert'*s.'\ The old co- 
py, and some of our modem editors, read : 

/ v}Ottld not haw believed him ; no tongue but Huberts, 
The truth is, that the transcriber, not understanding the power 
«f the two negatives not and »o, (which are usually employed, not 
to affirm, but to deny more forcibly) intruded the redundant pro- 
noanAtm. jUywLikeits afibrds aa instance of the phraseoloev 
I have defended: ' 

** Kor, I am sure, there b na force in eyes 

«« That ean do hurt'* Steevent^ 
TOL, VII. I i 
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S74 KING JOHN. 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart:— 
Let him come back, that his compassion may - 
Give life to yours. 

Hub, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth, Is there no remedy? 

Hub, None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth, O heaven!— that there were but a mote in 
yours, ^ 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a virand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense 1 
Then, feeling what small things are boist'rous there^ 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub, Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

Arth, Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading -for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,* 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, spare mine eyes; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth, No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead wiHi grief,^ 

* — a mote inyowrt^ Old copy — a moth. Steevetu. 

Surely we should read — a mote. Our author, who has bor- 
rowed so much from the sacred writings, without doubt remem- 
bered, — " And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther's i?yc,'* &c. Matth.vn, 3. So, m I^amitt: 
" A mote it is, to trouble the mind's tfyc." 

A mjote is a small particle of straw or chaff. It is likewise 
used by old writers for an atom. 

I have since found my conjecture confirmed. Moth was merely 
the old spelling of mote. In the passage quoted fix>m Hamlet^ 
the word is spelt math in the original copy, as it is here. So 
also, in the preface to Lodge's Incarnate DeviU <f the AgCt 4to. 
1596: " — they are in the aire, like atomi in toie, mothes in the 
Sonne." See also Florio's Italian Diet. 1598: "Festucco. — A 
moth, a little beam." Malone. 

« Or, Huberts if you will, cut out my tongue,'] This is according 
to nature. We imagine no evil so great as that which is near 
vs. yohnson, 

3 — the fire it dead vtith grief, £5V.] The sense is : thefire^ be- 
ing created not to hurt, but to contort, is dead vtith grief for find- 
ing itself u«f(/ in acts of cruelty, which being innocent, I haye nor 
deserved, yohnsot^ 
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Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes: See else yourself; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ;^ 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strew'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub, But with my breath! can revive it, boy, 

jirth\ And if you do, yqu will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on.* 
All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures of note, for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub, Well, see to live ;• I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes: 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy. 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu; 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 

< There tt no malice in this burning coal;} Dr. Grey says *' that 
no malice in a burning coal is certidnly absurd, and that we should 
read: 

There it no malice burning in thit coal. Steevens. . 

Dr. Grey's remark on this passage is an hypercriticism. The 
coal was still burning, for Hubert says, " He could revive it with 
bis breath :*' but it had lost, for a time, its power of injuring, by 
the abatement of its heat. M. Mason. 

' -—^ tarre him on.] i. e. stimulate, set him on. Supposed to 
be derived from rtifii/let, excito. The word occurs again in 
Samiet: *< — and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them on to 
controversy." Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" Pride alone must tarre the mastiffs on." Steevens, 

^ — see to lives] The meaning is not, I believe, — ^keep yoiu* 
eye-sight, that you may live (for he might have lived, though 
blind.) The words, agreeably to a common idiom of our lan- 
guage, mean, I conceive, no more than live. Malone. 

See to live means only— Confmue to enjoy the means of life* 

Steevens. 

On further consideration of these words, I believe the author 
meant — Well, live, and live with the means of seeing; that is, 
with your eyes uninjured. Malone. 
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I '11 fill these dogged spies with false reports. 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure^ 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 

Will not offend thee. 
^rth. O hesvenl— I thank you, Hubert 

Hub, Silence; no more & Go closely ia with me ;^ 

^uch danger do 1 undergo for thee. \^Rxeun$. 

SCENE II. 
Tlie none. A Room of Staie in the Palace. 

JSnter JRng JoHir, crowned; Pbmbrokb, Salisbu&t, and 
other Lords. The Khig takes hU State. 

jr. John. Here once agun we sit, once agaiQ crown'd»^ 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Fern. This once again, but that your highness pleaa^'^^ 
Was once superfluous:* you were crown'd befoirsi^ 
And that high royalty Was OQ'er pluck'd off; 
The foiths of men ne'er stained with revolt; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the Iand» 
With any long'd-for change, or better state. 

Sal. Therefore, to be pmejfs'd with double poai|^ 
To guard a title that was rich before,^ 

7 ..^^.^ Go clotely m mkh ms/} i- •• ■ecrttly, pfMrst*^ Ss^ is 
Miutnazar, 1610, Act III, sc. i: 

** I *U entertain him here, meui while, steal yoa 

** Clotely into the room,'* he. 
Again, in The Atheu^* Tragedy , 161S, Act IV, tc. i : 

« Enter Frisco doMelyV 
Ag^in, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel: ** That when he was free 
from restraint, he should dotely take an out lodging aJL Green- 
wich.** Reed' 

8 «^ once ag^in eroton'c/,] Old copy— i]^»tr. Corrected is 
the fourth folio. Malotte. 

9 This once again, — ^ 

Wat once iuperflwm^:^ This one time more was one tine more 
than enough, yohnwn. 

It should be remembered, that King John was at prctent 
crowned for ihejourtk time. Sieewnt. 

JohniB second corcMiation was at Canterbury, ki the year 1301. 
He was crowned a third time, at the same place, after the mur- 
der of his nephew, in April, 1302; |»obably with a view of con- 
linninp his title to the throne, his competitor n^loi^ger stsndiaf 
in his way. MaUme. 
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To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow,- or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Pern, But that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told;^ 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 
B eing urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sai^ In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And, Hke a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about; ' 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 
For putting on so new a fashion'd robe. 

Pern. When workmen strive to do better than well, - 
They do eonfound their skill in covetousness:^ 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault, 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 
As patches, set upon a little breach. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault,^ 

1 To guard a title that vios rich before^ To gucard^ is to fiinge, 

yohtuon- 
Rather, to lace. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
s ** — give him a livery 

" More guarded than his fellows." Steevens. 
s — iu an ancient tale new told/] Had Shakspeare been a dili- 
gent examiner of his own compositions, he would not so soon 
have repeated an idea which he had first put into the mouth of 
the Dauphin: 

« Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
*• Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man." 
Mr. Malone has a remark to the same tendency. Steevene. 

s They do confwmd their skill in covetousness :] i. e. not by their 
avarice j but in an eager emulation, an intense desire of excelling, 
as in Henry V.- 

** But if it be a sin to covet honour^ 
** I am the most offending soul alive." Theobald. 
So, in our author's 103d Sonnet: 

** Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 

** To mar the subject that before was well ?* Malone. 

^ — — in hiding of the firalt,} Fault means blemish* Steevene. 
I is 
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Than ^d the fault before it was so patched. 

SaL To this effect, before you were ncw-crownM, 
We breath'd our counsel: but it pleasM your highness 
To overbear it; and we are all well^pleasM; 
Since all and every part of what we wouW,' 
Doth make a stand at what your highness wiU. 

JT. John, Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possessed you withy and think them javtrong; 
And more, more strong, (when lesser is my fbir) 
I shall indue you with i^ Mean time, but ask 
What you would have reforro'd, that is not well; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

I*em. Then I, (as (Mie that am the tongue of these^ 
To sound the purposes^ of all their hearts,) 
Both for myself and them, (but, chief of ally 
Your safety, for the which myself and them, 
Bend their best studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument,-— 
If, what in rest you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your fears, (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong,) should move you to mew up 

* Since all and every part qfvthat Vie vMtuldA Since the whole Hfid 
each particular part of our wishes, &c. Malone. 
^ Some reasont qf thU double coroHation 
Ihavefwsseas^you wifA, and think them ttron^,' 
And m^re, more strong, (when letter ie mfffear,) 
Ithall indue you wiM.-] Mr. Theobald reads— (the ktter h 
my fear) which, in the following note. Dr. Johnson has attempted 
to explain. Steevent. 

I have told you some reasons^ in my opinion strong, and shaU 
tell more, yet stronger; for the stronger my reasons, are,, the /e«f 
is myfiar of your disapprobation. This seems to be the meaning. 

yoAaapii. 
Jndmorey morettroagj (vrhen lesser i» my Jiarj) 
I shall indue you wiVA.-] The first folio reads: 
— - (then lesser is myfoar). 
Th6 true reading is ohvioua enough : 

— - (when lesser it my fear). 2}«t»Ail& 
I have done this emendation the justice t& plaee il la tiie text. 

Steevens* 
7 To SP¥ndth€ pwpofu^'} T^dxlofrt^ \fkPnlfU9h^^y^^ 
an those. y<^nson, *^ 
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Your tender kinsmaoy* and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignoraace, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise?* 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions^ let it be our suit. 
That you have bid us ask his tiberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask, 
Than whereupon our weal^ on you depending^ 
Counts it your veal, he have his liberty, 

jr. JMn. Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 
Enter Hubert. 
To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you? 

I^etn. This is the man should do the bloody deed^ 
He showM his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his ejre ; that close aspect of his 

* If, vjhat in rest rou have, in ri^htyou hold. 
Why then your Jears, (nshich, as they say, attend 
The step* of wrong) should tnoveyon to men up 
Tour tender hntman, &c.] Perhaps we should read : 

If, v)hat in yft^Btyou have, in right you hold, m 

i.e. if what you possess by an act of seizure or violeiicex 9u». 
So agaii^ in ^is play : 

" The imminent decay of wrMtet/pomp.** 
Wrett is a substantive used by Spenser, and by our author, in 
Droilue and Creseida. Steevent, 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is its own voucher. 
If then and should change places, and a mark of interrogation be 
^aced afler exercise, the iull sense of the passage will be restored. 

Miailey, 
Mr. Steevens's reading of wf«tf is better than his explanatioiK 
If adopted, the meaning must be — If vthat you possess, or have im 
your hand, or grasp. Mitson. 

It is evident that the w<vds should a|id then have cbsnged their 
places. M. Mason. 

The construction is— If you have a spood title to what you now 
quietly possess, why then should your fears move you, &c. 

Mahne* 
Perhaps this <)uestion is eUiptically expressed, and means-** 
Why then i% it that your fear^shouU «M»r yau^ &c. Steeven$^ 

• '"'^good exercise?] In the middle ag«s, the whole education 
^ princes and noble youths consisted in martial exercises, &c. 
These could not be eaisily had in a prison, where mental improve^ 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where else ; but 
this sort of education never entered into the thou^^ o£ mir ac» 
tive, warlike, but illiterate nobility. Ar9r. 
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Does show the mood of a much -troubled breast ; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 
What we so feai-'d he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpose and his conscience,^ 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set:' * 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

2^em, And, when it breaks,^ I fear, will issue thence 
The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

JT. John. We cannot hold mortality's strong hand:-— 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his sickness was past cure. 

Fern. Indeed, we heard how near his death he was, 
Before the child himself felt he was sick: 
This must be answer'd, either here, or hence. 

I Between hit purpose and hU conscience^'] Between bis conscious' 
ness of g^t, and his design to conceal it by fair professions. 

yohnton. 
- Tht purpose of the King, which Salisbury alludes to, is that of 
putting Arthur to death, which he considers as not yet accomplish- 
ed, and therefore supposes that there might still be a conflict in 
the King*s mind — 

Betmeen his purpose and his conscience. 
So, when Salisbury sees the dead body of Arthur, he says— - 
*' It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
" The practice and the purpose of the king.*' M. Mason. 
Rather, between the criminal act that he planned and com- 
manded to be executed, and the reproaches of his conscience 
consequent on the execution of it. So, in Coriolanus: i 

•' It is a purposed thing, and g^ws by plot." 
We have nearly the ««me expressions afterwards : 

"Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, [in John's owa 
person] 
. . *' Hostility, and civil tumult, reigns 

f < Betmeen my conscience and my cousin's death.** Malone. 
« Like heralds *tmixt two dreadful battles set :] But heralds are 
not planted, I presume, in the midst betwixt two lines of battle; 
tfiotfgh they, and trumpets, are often sent over from party to 
party, to propose terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore 
ventured to read — sent. Theobald. 

Set is not Jixed, but only placed; heralds must be set between 
battles, in order to be sent between them. Johnson. 

• Jnd, tohen, it breaks,'] This is but an indelicate metaphor, 
taken from an impostl^umated. tumour, ^ohnsmi^ 
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jr. John. Why do you beod such solemn brows on me ? 
Think yoU) I bear the shears of destiny? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ^ 

Sai. It is apparent foul play; and 'tis shame, 
That greatness should so grossly offer it:— » 
So thrive it in your game! and so fiirewel. 

J*tm. Stay yet, lord SaHshury ; I 'II go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad worki the while I 
This must not be thus borne: this will break out 
To 911 our sorrow^, and ere long, I doubt. 

K. John. They bom in indignation; I repeni;^ 
There ia no sure foundation aet on blood; 
No certain life achiev'd by others' death.-*-**** 

Enter m Messenger. 
A fearful eye thciu hast; Where is that bloody 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 
So foul a sky clears not withcmt a storm t 
Pour down thy weather :-*«f-How goes all in France? 

Me89. From Franee to £ngfamd.^««J^ever such apswtr 
For any foreign preparation^ 
Was levied in the body of a landl 
The copy of your speed i& karaU by them? 
For, when you si .puki be told they do preporo, 
The tidings come, that they are att arriv'd. 

JT. John. O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept?' Where is my mother's oaro? 
That such an army could be drawn hi France, 
And she not hear (^ it? 

MeM, Mylieget her^lfar 

Is stc^ip'd with dust; the first of AprU, died 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 

* From France to England.'] The king asks kovf ailgoet in France,. 
'tiie Messenger cat^iies the w«rd goe* and aiM«iien» tiiat nhatner 
IP i» France gMt now into England. ^kn§on, 
' O, where hath our intelligence been drunk i 
fPTiere hath it slept Y] So, in Macbeth 9 
M «.... Was the hope drunk 
^Wheteiayaiidrost yourself? bakhitjA^iiiioef^^ 
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BoMt. The spirit of tb^ time siiaU Mieliiiicifpeed. 

jr. Jokn. Spoke like « spriteful noble gentleniAii*—- 
Go after him; for he, perhi^s, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt aie and the peers; 
And be thou he. 

Mp99. With all my heart, my K^e^ ISarit, 

jr. John, My mother dead! 

Re-enter Hubsrt. 

JSub. My lord, they say, five moons were seen U^ 
night: 2 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondVous motion. 

jIT. John. Five moons ? 

Hub, __ Old men, and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their headSf 
And whisper one another in the ear; 
And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he, that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,)' 

' — ^^vf mooM vjere teen to-night f &c.] This Incident is men- 
tioned by few of our historians: I have met with it no where but 
in Matthexo cf Weatfnineter and Polydore Virgil^ with a smaH al- 
teration. These kind of appearances were m^re common afaottS 
that lime than either before or since. Grey. 

This incident is likewise mentioned in the old King yohn. 

Steevou» 

S mm»^ tlippertf (which hii nimble hawte 
Had faUely thnut uponcovXriry fiet^y] I know not how the 
commentators ondersta^ this important passage, which in Dr. 
Warburton's edition is marked as eminently beantifid, and^ on the 
whole, not without justice. But Shakspeare seems to have con- 
founded the man's shoes with bis gloves. He that ia fiigfated or 
hmried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either shoe 
wiU equaUy admit either foot. The author seems to be disturbed 
b^ the disorder which he describea. y<ilm§on* 
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Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rankM m Kent: 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

jr. John, Why seek'st thou to possess me with these 
fears ^ 
Why urgest thou so oft yoimg Arthur's death? 
^hy hand hath murder'd him: I had mighty cause* 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him.. 

Hub, Had none, my lord!* why, did you not pro- 
voke me? 

JT. John, It is the curse of kings,* to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life : 
And, on the winking of authority, 

Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient slippers might possibly be 
very different from modem ones. Scott, in his Discoverie (f 
Witchcraft^ tells us: «* He that receiveth a mischance, will con- 
aider, whether he put not on his shirt the wrong side outwards, 
or his Uft shoe on his right foot *^ One of the jests of Scogan, by 
Andre \^ Borde, is how he defrauded two shoemakers, one of a 
right foot boot, and the other of a left foot one. And Davies, in 
one of his £pigrama, compares a man to ** a soft-knit hose, that 
serves each leg.** Fanner. 

So, in Holland's translation of Suetonius, 1606: *< — if in a 
morning his shoes were put one [r on\ wrong, and namely the 
left for the right, he held it unlucky." Our author himself also 
iumishes an authority to the same point. Speed, in The Tvjo 
Gentlemen of Verona, speaks of a left shoe. It should be remem- 
bered that tailors generally work barefooted: a circumstance 
which Shakspeare probably had in his thoughts when he wrote 
this passage. ' I believe the word contrary, in his time, was fre- 
quently accented on the second syllable, and that it was intended 
to be so accented here. So, Spenser, in his Fairy ^teen: 

" That with the wind contr&ry courses sew." Malone, 

< — / had mighty cause — ] The old copy, more redundantly 
'"thad a mighty cause. Steevens. 

s Had none, my lord/'] Old'copy — No had. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone, 

fi It is the curse of kings,^ &c.] This plainly hints at Davison's 
case, in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots, and so must have 
been inserted long after the first representation. Warburton. 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to .£Hzabeth by this covert apology for her conduct to Mary. 
The Queen of Scots was beheaded m 1587, some years, I believe, 
before he had produced any play on the stage. Malwie. 
VOL. vn. R k 
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To understand a law; to know the meatiing 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 

More upon humour than advis'd respect.' 

Bub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

K, John. O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation! 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
'Makes deeds ill done ! Hadest not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted,^ and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 
This muixier had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 
Apt, liable, to be employed in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ( 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
♦Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord, 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head,' or made a 
pause. 
When I spake darkly what I purposed; 

^ •^— - advised respect.] i.e. deliberate consideration, reflection. 
So, in Mamlct: 

" There 's the respect 

*' That makes calamity of so long life." Stee<cens, 

8 Quoted,"] i. e. observed, distinguished. So, in Mamlei: 
" I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment 
" I had not quoted him'* Steevem. 

^ Hadst thou but shook thy head, &c.] There are many touches 
of nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man en- 
g-aged in wickedness would keep the profit to himself, and trans- 
fer the guilt to his accomplice. These reproaches, vented 
against Hubert, are not the words of art or policy, but the erup- 
tions of a mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and dJCf 
sirous of discharging Its misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipsis recessibu* 
^mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly 
that line in which he says, tliat to have bid him tell his tale in ex- 
press words, would have struck him. dumb: nothing is more cer- 
tain than that bad men use all the arts of fallacy upon themselves, 
palliate their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, *nd 
hide themselves from their own detection in ambiguities anci 
subterfuge's. Johnson, 
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Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face,* 
As bid 2 me tell my tale in express words j 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin-; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name- 
Out of my sight, and never see ma more 1 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this conBne of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Bub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I '11 make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,^ 



1 Or turned an eye of doubt upon myfaccy 
As bid fine tell tn; tale in express nvords;"] That is, such an eye 
of doubt as bid me tell my tale in express words. M. Mason. 
s As bid — ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone reads — And. 

Steevens. 
Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me &c. but As is very \mlikely to have 
been printed for Or. 

As we have here As printed instead of And, so, vice versd, in 
King Henry T, 4to. 1600, we find ^/ig^ misprinted for As.- 
" And in this glorious and well foughten field 
" We kept together in our chivalry." Malone. 
Asf in ancient language, has sometimes the power of— a^ for 
instance. So, in Hamlet.' 

" As, stars with trains of fire," &c. 
In the present instance it seems to mean, as if. " Had you, 
(says the King, speaking elliptically) turned an eye of doubt on 
my face, as if to bid me tell my tale in express words," &c. So, 
in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen: 

*' That with the noise it shook as it would fall ;" 
i. e. as if. — I have not therefore disturbed the old reading. 

Steewns. 
3 The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thoughtti Nothing can be 
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And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K, John, Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peer% 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passioh made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, - 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous thaiv thou art. 
O, answer not; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste: 
I c6njure thee but slowly ; run more fast.* lExeunt. 

SCENE III. 

27ie same. Btfore the Castle, 

Enter Arthur, on the Walla, 

Arth. The wall is high ; and yet will I leap down:'-^ 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not I 

falser than what Hubert here says in his own vindication; (or we 
And, from a preceding scene, the motion of .a murder out thought 
had entered into Am, and that very deeply : and it was with diffi- 
culty that the tears, the entreaties, and the innocence of Arthur 
had diverted and suppressed it. Warburton, 

4 The old play is divided into two parts, the first of which con- 
cludes with the King's despatch of Hubert on this message; 
the second begins with " Enter Arthiu*,*' &c. as in the following 
scene. Steevent, 

' The vjall is high ; and yet will I leap down .•] Our author haa 
here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life is not ascertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, 
uses the word evanuit; and,. indeed, as King Philip afterwards 
publickly accused King John of putting his nephew to death, 
without mentioning either the manner of it, or his accomplices, 
we may conclude that it was conducted with impenetrable se- 
crecy. The French historians, however, say, that John coming 
in a boat, during the night-time, to the castle of Rouen, where 
the young prince was confined, ordered him to be brought forth, 
and having stabbed him, while supplicating for mercy, the King 
fastened a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in 
order to give some colour to a report, which he afterwards caused 
to be spread, that the prince attempting to escape out of a win- 
dow of the tower of the castle, fell into the river, and was drown- 
ed. Malone* * 
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There *s few, or none, do know me; if they did, 

This ship-boy^s' semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet 1 '11 venture it, 

If 1 get down and do not break my limbs, 

I *U find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die, and go, as die, and stay. iLea/is doitvn, 

O me I my uncle's spirit is in these stones: — 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones ! 

. iDiee, 
Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sat. Lords, I will meet him at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Fcm. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 

Sai, The count Melun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose private with me,* of the Daupliin's love, 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

JHg. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or, rather then set forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet.'' 

« Whose private &c.] i. e. whose private account of the Dau- 
phin^s affection to our cause is much more ample tlian the letters. 

Pope. 
7 ...... or e'er we meet. 2 This phrase,* so frequent irt our old 

writers, is not well understood. Or is here the same as ere, i. e. 
before, and should be written (as it is still pronounced in Shrop- 
shire) ore. There the common people use it often. Tlius, they 
say. Ore to-morrov), for ere or before to-morrow. The addition of 
ever, or i^er, is merely augmentative. 

That or has the full sense of before, and that e'er, when join- 
ed with it, is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerabfe 
passages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs simply with- 
out eV, and must bear that signification. Thus, in the old 
tragedy of Master Arden ofFeversham, 1599, quarto, (attributed 
by some, though falsely, to Shakspeare) the wif^ says: 
*' He shall be murdered or the guests come in." 

Sig. H. Ill, b. Percy. 
So, in All for Money, an old Morality, 15r4: 

•* I could sit in the cold 'a good while I swear, 
"Or I would be weary such suitors to hear." 
Xg^in, in Every Man, another Morality, no date : 

" As, or we departe, thou shalt know." 
A'gun, in the interfude of The Disobedient Child, bl. 1. no dUt: 
" To send for victuals or I came away." 
That or should be written ore I am by no means convinced. 
The vttlg«r pronunciation of a particular county ought not to be 

Kks 
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£nter the Bastard. 

Bast, Once more to«day well met, dlstemper'd^ lords I 
The kingt.; by me, requests your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath dispossess'd himself of us; 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him so ; we know the worst. 

Bast, Whatever you think, good words, I think, were 
best. 

Sal, Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now.* 

Boat, But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, 'twere reason, you had manners now. 

JPem. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 

Bast. 'Tis true; to hurt his master, no man else.* 

Sal. This is the prison: What is he lies here? 

^Seeing Arth. 

Fern. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal, Murder, as hating what himself hath done, 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a g^vey 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you beheld,* 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think?* 

received as a general'guide. Ere is nearer the Saxon primitiye 
«P» Steeveru. 

" dtttewjier^d — ] i. e. ruffled, out of humour. So, in 

JBdtnlet: 

*' — — > in his retirement marvellous di*teniper*d.** Steeveu^, 
9 ..I... reason naot.'] To reason, in Shakspeare, is not so oftea 
to argue, as to tali, yoknson. 
So, in Coriolamu: 

" — reawn with the fellow 
*' Before you punish him." Steeveiu, 
1 — 1* no man eUe"^ Old copy— no mai^t* . Corrected by the 
editor of the third folio. Malone. 

« Have you beheld,^ Old copy — Tou have &c. Corrected by the 
editor of the second folio. Malone. 

s Or have you read, or heard? &c ] Similar interrogatories have 
been already urged by the Dauphin, Act III, sc. iv : 
" ■ Who hath read, or heard, 
*< Of any kindred action like to this ?** Steevem. 
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Or do you almost think, althoitgh you see. 
That you do see ? could thought, without this object, 
Form such another? This is the very top, 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest. 
Of murder's arms : this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savag'ry, the vilest stroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath,* or staling rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Pern. All murders past do stand excus'd in this: 
And this^ so sole, and so unmatchable. 
Shall give a holiiiess, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten sin of time;* 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle. 

BaBt. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal, If that it be the work of any hand ?— 
We had a kind of light, what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of "Hubert's hand ; 
The practice, and the purpose, of the king:-—** 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world,* 
Never to be infected with delight, 

^ — — wall-ey'd wra/A,] So, in TiUu AmA-atucus, Lucius, ad- 
dressing himself to Aaron the Moor: 

"Say, wall-e/d shive** Steevent, 

* sin of time j] The old ^copy— ^ times. I follow Mr. 

Pope, whose reading is justified by p^line in the celebrated soli- 
loquy of Hamlet .• 

*• For who would bear the whips and scorns of time?** 
Again, by another in this play of King yokn^ p. 401 : 

" I am not glad that such a sore oftimje — ." Steewns, 
— of times ;] That is, of ail future times. So, in King Sen' 
ryV: 

" By custom and the ordinance o£time*,^ 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: . # 

" For now agamst himself he sounds his doom, 
** That through the length of fimje» he stands, disgrac'd.** 
Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors more elegantly read — tine 
of time; but the pepuliarities of Shakspeare's diction ought, in 
my apprehension, to be £uthfuUy preserved. MaUm* 
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Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 
Till I have set a glory to this hand, 
B7 giving it the worship of revenge.'' 

Pern, Big. Our souls religiously confirm thy words. 
Enter Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you: 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal. O, he is bold, and blushes not at death :— - 

« i— a holy vamt 
Never to tone the pleasttres <f the noorldf'] This is a copy of th^ 
TOWS made in the ages of superstition and chivalry, ^hnson. 
T Till J have set a glory to this hand, 
£y giving it the v>orship of revenge.] The vjorship is the (Ugnity^ 
tiie honour. We still say worshipful en magistrates. Johnson. 

1 think it should be — a glory to tliis head; — ^pointing to the dead 
prince, and using the word vwrship in its common acceptation. 
A glory is a frequent term : 

** Round a quaker's beaver cast a glory** 
says Mr. Pope : the solemn confirmation of the other lords seems 
to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray was much pleased with 
this correction. Farmer. 

The old reading seems right to me, and means, — till I have 
famed and renowned m,y ovjn hand by giving it the honour of revenge 
for so foul a deed. Glor^ means splendor and magnificence in Si. 
Matthevj, vi, 29. So, m Markham's husbandry, 1631, p. 353: 
*• But if it be where the tide is scant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory, ** i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So, 
in Act II, sc. ii, of this play: 

"O, two such silver currents, when they join, 
" Do glorify the banks that bound them in." 
A thought almost similar to the present, occurs in Ben Jonson's 
Catiline, who. Act IV, sc. iv, says to Cethegus: "When we 
meet again we '11 sacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge. That 
we may praise our hands once !" i. e. O ! that we may set a glory , 
or procure honour and praise, to our hands, which are the instru- 
ments of action. Toilet. ♦ ^ 
I believe, at repeating these lines, Salisbury should take hoM 
of the ArtTii/ of Arthur, to which he promises to pay the worship 
of revenge. M. itason. 

I think the old reading the true one. In the next Act we have 
the following lines : 

*• — I will not return, 
•* Till my attem,pt so much be glorified 
•* As to my ample hope was promised.'* 
The following passage in Troilus and Cressida is decisive in sup- 
port of the old reading: 

" J^ve, let iCneas live, 

** If to my svjord his fate be not the. glory, 

*' A thousand complete courses of the aun.'* Malone. 
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Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Hub, I am no villain. ' 

Sdl. Must I rob the law? 

^Drawing his sword. 

Bast, Your sword is bright, sir; put it up again.* 

SaL Not till 1 sheathe it in a murderer's skin. 

Hub, Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand back, I say ; 
By heaven, I think, my sword 's as sharp as yours: 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence;* 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big, Out, dunghill! dar'st thou brave a nobleman? 

Hub, Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal, Thou art a murderer. 

Hub, Do not prove me so; 

Yet, I am none : * Whose tongue soe'er speaks &lse> 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pern, Cut him to pieces. 

Bast, Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal, Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge. 

Boat, Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
I '11 strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime; 
Or I '11 so maul you and your toasting-iron,' 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell.' 

Big, What wilt thou do, renowne^ Faulconbridge? 



S Tour noord U bright, *ir; put it up again ^ i.e. lest it lose its 
brightness. So, in ifthello: 

«• Keep up your bright swords ; for the dew will rust them.** 

Malone. 
9 .—-. true defence;] Honeet defence ; defence in a good caute. 

yohnton: 
"^ Do not prove tne so/ 
Yet, / am none.'] Do not make me a murderer, by compell- 
ing me to kill you ; I am hitherto not a murderer, yohnson. 

s .^-^^your toasting-iron,] The same thought is found in King 
Henry V: " I dare not fight, but I wiU wink and hold out mine 
iron. It is a simple one, but what though ? it will toatt cheese*^ 
Again, in Fletcher s W&manU Prizes or the Tamer tamed: 
** — - dart ladles, toasting irons, 
** And tongs, like thunder-bolts." Steevene, * 
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Second a villain, and a murderer ? 

Hub, Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big, Who kiird this prince ? 

Hub, 'Tis not an hour since I left him well : 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal, '1 rust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse* and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house ; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big, Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there 1 

Fern, There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

\_i.jutuni Lords. 

Bait, Here 'sa good world I — Knew you of this fair 
work ? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Huh. Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast, Ha! I '11 tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as black — nay, nothing is so black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer:' 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou Shalt be, if thou didst kill this child.' 

^ That you shall think the devil is come from heD.] So, in the 
, uicient MS. romance of The Sowdon of Babyloyncs 
" And saide thai war no men 
" But debits abroken oute ofhelle.** Steevens. 

* Like ri^ert of remorse — .] Remorte here, as almost eveiy 
where in these plays, and the contemporary books, signifies 
pity. Malone. 

* Thou art more deep damn*d than prince Lucifer:"] So, in the 
old play: 

<< Hell, Hubert, trust me, all the plagues of heU 
*' Hangp! on performance of this damned deed ; 
*• This seal, the warrant of the body's bliss, 
** Ensureth Satan chieftain of thy soul." Malone, 

* There it not yet Sec."] I remember once to have met with a 
book, printed in the time of Henry VIII, (which Shakspeare 
possibly might have seen) where we are told that the deformity 
of the condemned in the other world, is exactfy proportioned to 
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Hub, Upon my soul, — — 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruet act, do but despair, 
And,, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or would'st thou drown thyself,^ 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.— — 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub, if I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

Boat. Go, bear him in thine arms.-^ 

I am amaz'd,* methinks;. and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.-*- 
How easy dost thou take all England up ! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 
The }ife, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tiig and scamble,' and to part by the teeth 
The unowed interest^ of proud-swelling state. 



the degrees of their guilt. The author of it observes how diffi- 
cult it would be, on this account; to distinguish betwen Belzebub 
and Judas Iscariot. Steewru. 

7 drovon thyself] Perhaps — thyttlf is an interpolation. It 

certainly spoils the measure ; and drwan is elsewhere used by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard HI: 

«* Good lord, methought, what pain it was to drown'* 

Steeven*, 
- * Zam amazM,] i. e. confounded- So, King John, p. 382» says : 
•• ■ I was amaz'd 

« Under the tide." Steewm, 
. ^ Totug. and scamble,] So, in King Henry F, sc. i: 

<* But that the scambling and unquiet time." 
Scambie and ecramble have the same meaning. See note on the 
passage quoted. Steeveni. 

1 7%tf unowed interest — ] i. c. the interest which has no {nx^per 
owner to claim it. Steevens. 

That is, the interest which is not at this moment legiUly 
po9t€9ted by any on^^ however rightfully entitled to it. ^ On. the 
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Now, for the bare-|^ck'd bone of majesty, 

Doth clogged war bristle his angry crest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp.* 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture^ can 

Hold out this tempest, fiear away that child, 

And follow me with speed; I '11 to the king: 

A thousand businesses are brief in hsuid. 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. lExeunt, 



ACT V SCENE I. 

The same, A Room in the Palace* 

Enter King John, Pandulph vdth the Crowny and 
Attendants. 

K: John. Thus have I yielded up iiito your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand, Take again IGiving John the Crown, 

From this my hand, as holding of the pope. 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K.John, Now keep your holy word: go meet the 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd.* 

death of Arthur, the right to the English crown devolved to his 
sister, £leanor. Malone. 

* The imminent decay of wrested pomp.] Wrested pomp is ff^eat' 
ne'ss obtained by violence, Johnson. 

Rather, greatness wrested from its possessor. Malone. 
3 — — and cincttire — "] The old copy reads — center, probably, 
for ceinture, Fr. Steeven*. 

The emendfition .was made by Mr. Pope. Malone, 

* ■ ' ' use ail your power 

To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflamed.'] This cannot be 
right, for the nation was already as much inflamed as it could be, 
^nd so the King himself declares. We should retid for instead 
jd£ yhre, and tl^n the passage will run thus : 
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Our discontented counties* do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soulj 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Bests by you only to be qualified. 
Then pause not; for the present time *s so sick, 
That present medicine must be minister'd, 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

Fand, It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope : 
But, since you are a gentle convertite,* 



' tue all your pcmer . 



To stop their marches^ for vx are infiavtCd; 

Our discontented counties do revolt, &c. M. Mason. 

« — counties — ] Perhaps counties, in the present instance, do 
not mean the divisions of a kingdom, but lords, nobility, as in jRo' 
Tneo and Juliet, Much Ado about Nothing, &c. Steevens. 

* — a gentle convertite,! A convertite is a convert. So, in 
M&rlovfe'a yew of Malta, 1633: 

** Gov. Why, Barabas, wilt thou h^ christened ? 

"Bar. No, govemour; I '11 be no convertite V Steevens. 

The same expression occurs in As you Like it, >^here Jaques^ 
speaking of the young Duke, says : 

** There is much matter in these convertites.'' 

In !»oth these places the word convertite means a repenting sin* 
tier; not, as Steevens says, a convert, by which, in the language 
of tiie present time, is meant a person who changes from one re- 
ligion to another ; in which sense the word can neither apply to 
King John, or to Duke Frederick : In the sense I have given it, 
it will apply to both. M. Mason. 

A convertite (a word often used by our old writers, where we 
should now use convert) signified either one converted to the faith, 
or one reclaimed from worldly pursuits, and devoted to pemtence 
and religion. 

Mr. M. Mason says, & convertite cannot mean a convert, because 
the latter word, " in the language of the present time, means a per- 
son that changes fi*om one religion to another." But the ques« 
tion is, not what is the language of the present time, but what 
was the language of Shakspeare's age. Marlowe uses the word 
convertite exactly in the sense now amxed to convert. John, who 
£ad in the former part of this play asserted, in very strong terms, 
the supremacy of the king of England in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and told Pandulph that he had no reverence for " the pope, 
or his usurped authority," having now made his peace with the 
** holy church,^ and resigned his crown to the pope's representa- 
tive, is considered by the legate as one newly converted to the 
▼OL. VII. L 1 
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My tongue shall hush again this storm of war, 

And make fair weather in your blustering land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember well, 

Upon your oath of service to the pope, 

Go I to make the French lay down their arms. [^Exit. 

K, John, Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Ascension-day at noon. 
My crown 1 should give off? Even so I have: 
I did suppose, it should be on constraint; 
But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 
Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds out, 
But Dover castle : London hath receiv'd. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K, Johni Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 

Boat, They found him dead^ and cast into the streets; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life^ 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta*en away. 

K. John, That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Baet, So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop? why look you sad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world see fear, and sad distrust, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time; be lire with fire; 



true faith, and very properly styled by him a convertite^ The 
same terra, in the second sense above mentioned, is applied to 
tlie usurper, Duke Frederick, in As you Like it, on his having "put 
on a religious life, and thrown into neglect the pompous court ;** 
*• - out of these convertites 

" There is much matter to be beard and leam'd." 

7 An empty casket, vjhere the jewel of life — ] Dryden has 
transferred this image to a speech of Antony, in All for Love.' 
** An em/ny circUj since the jevxl '* gone — .'* Steevent. 
The same kind of imagery is employed in King RichardUi 
** A jeviel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 
« Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.'* Malone. ' • 
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Threaten the threat*ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall infeiior eyes. 

That borrow their behaviours from the greats 

Grow great by jour example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution.® 

Away ; and glister like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field:* 

Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fright him there; and make him tremble there? 

O, let it not be said! — Forage, and run* 

To meet displeasure further from the doors ; 

And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

K, John, The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis'd to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bafit. O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair*play orders^ and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parleyi and base truce, 
To arms invasive \ shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton brave our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil. 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread,* 



> and put on 



The dauntless spirit of resolution.'] So, m Macbeth: 
" Let 's briefly put on manly readiness, 
** And meet i the hall together." Malone. 

^ ^^ to become the field :"] So, m Hamlet,- 

" such a Sight as this 

" Becomes the jUld.^^ Steeven*, 

* Forage, and run — ] To forage is here used in its ori- 
ginal sense, for to range abroad. Johnson, 

* Mocking the air with colours idly spread,"] He has the same 
image in Macbeth .• 

«* Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 
" And fan our people cold." Johnson. 
From these two passages Mr. Gray seems to have formed the 
first stanza of his celebrated Ode : 

"Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
" Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
** ThoughyjwnV by conquest's crimson wing 
« They mock the air with idle sUte." Malone. 
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And find no check ? Let us, my liege., to arms : 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

Jr. John, Have thou the ordering of this present time. 

BaBt. Away then, with good courage; yet, I know. 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe.* ^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

^ Plaxrij near St. Edmund's-Bury.* 

Mntcrj in armsj Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, P£MBRox% 
Bigot, and Soldier; 

Lew, My lord Melun, let this be copied out| 
And keep it safe for our remembrance: 
Return the precedent' to these lords agadn ; 

3 Jmt^ then, v)ithgood courage; yet, IJhtow, 

Our party may vteli mat a prouder foe^^ Let ue then away with 
courages yet I so well know the ikintness of our party^ that I think 
it may ecuily happen that they thaU encounter enemiee who hone mere 
spirit them thenuelve*. yohnson^ 

Dr. Johnson is, I believe, mistaken. Faulconbridge means-— 
for all their boasting, I know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its strength 
than theirs. Faulconbridge would otherwise dispirit the King, 
whom he means to animate. Steevent. 

4 -^.^^near St. Edmund's-Bury.] I have ventured to fix the 
place of the scene here, which is specified by none of the editors* 
on the following authorities. In the preceding Act, where Salis- 
bury has fixed to go over to the Dauphin, he says : 

" Lords, I will meet him at St. EdwMndU-Bury.** 
And count Melun, in this last Act, says ; 

" — and many more with me, 

" Upon the altar at St. Edmund* s- Bury,- 

" Even on that altar, where we swore to you 

" Dear amity, and everlasting love." 
And it appears likewise, from The Troublesome Reign of K. ydhn^ 
in two PartSt (the first rough model of this play) that the mter- 
change of vows betwixt Uie Dauphin and the EngUsli barons 
was at St. EdmundU-Bury, Theobald, 

B ....»- the precedent ^c] i. e. the rough draught of the ori- 
ginal treaty between the Dauphin and the English lords. Thus 
(adds Mr. M. Mason) in JC. Richard III, the scrivener employed 
to engross the indictment of Lord Hastings, says, "that it took 
him eleven hours to write it, and that the precedent was full as 
long a doing.'' Steevene, 
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That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament. 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

SaL. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith. 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
. Should seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of on^ wound,. 
By making many : O, it grieves my soul, 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker; O, and there, 
Where honourable rescue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury: 
But such is the infection of the time, 
That, for the health and physick of our right, 
"We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stem injustice and confused wrong.— 
And is 't not pity, () my grieved friends I 
That we, the sons and children of this isle. 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this ; 
Wherein we step after a stranger march* 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies' ranks, (I must withdraw and weep 
Upon the spot of this enforced cause)''^ 
To grace the gentry of a land remote. 
And follow unacquainted colours here? 
What, here? — O nation, that thou could'st remove! 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about,* 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself, 
And grapple thee' unto a Pagan shore ;» • 

• — after a stranger march — •] Our author often uses stran" 
ger as an adjective. See the last scene. Malone. 

7 .«».. the spot of thit enforced cauae)"] Spot probably means, 
gtain OP disgrace. M. Mason, 
So, in a former passage : 

« To look into the 9pou and stains of right." Malone. 

• — clippeth thee about,"] i. e. embraceth. So, in Coriolanu$: 

" Enter the city ; clip your wives." Steevens, 

» ^fw/ grapple <A«— ] The old copy reads— ifoj cripple Oee 
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Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league. 
And not to-spend it so mineighbourly!* 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in this ;.. 
And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom. 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat hast thou fought,^ 
Between compulsion, and a brave respect I'* 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears. 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of such manly drops. 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul,^ 



&c. Perhaps our author wrote grippUy a word us^d by Drayton, 
in his Fofyolbitm, Song 1 : 

" That thrusts his gripple hand into her golden maw." 

Our author, however, in Macbeth, has the verb — grapple.- 
*'. Grapples thee to the heart and love of us — .** The emenda- 
tion (as Mr. Malone observes) was made by Mr. Pope. Steeveru. 

I — unto a Pagan shore;] Our author seems to have been 
thinking on the wars carried on by Christian princes in the holy 
land against the Saracens, where the united armies of France 
and England might have laid their mutual animosities aside, and 
fought m the cause of Christ, instead of fighting against breth- 
ren and countirmen, as Salisbury and the other English noble- 
men who had joined the Dauphin were about to do. Malone. 

« And not Xospend it so unneighbourly /] This is one of many pas- 
sages in which Shakspeare concludes a sentence without attend- 
ing to the manner in which the former part of it is constructed. 

Malone. 

Shakspeare only employs, in the present instance, a phraseo- 
logy which he had used before in The Merry Wives of Windsors 
" And, fairy. like, fo-pinch tlie unclean knight." 

To, in composition with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt^s observations on this last passage^ 
and many instances in support of his position. Vol. Ill, p. 131» 
n. 4. Steevens. 

9^^^ hast ihovi foughtf] Thou, which appears to have been 
accidentally omitted by the transcriber or compositor^ was in- 
serted by the editor of the fourth folio. Malone. 

^ Between compulsion and a brave respect f] This compulsion was 
the necessity of a reformation in the state ; which, according to 
Salisbury's opinion, (who, in his speech preceding, calls it an m- 
force J cause,) could only be procured by foreign arms: and the 
trttve respect was the love of his country. Warburton. 
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Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 

Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm: 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 

That never saw the giant world enrag'd ; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, comes for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity. 

As Lewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all, 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. 

£nter Pandulph, attended. 
And even there, methinks, an angel spake:* 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace. 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

Pand, Hail, noble prince of France! 

The next is this, — king John hath reconciled 
HimseK* to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 
That so stood out against the holy church, 
The great metropolis and see of Rome : 
Therefore thy threat*ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war ; 

9 This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul,"] So, in our 
author's Hape of Lucrece: 

*• This windy tempest^ till it blow up rain^ 
** Held back bis sorrow's tide — ." Malone, 

* ~-^^an an^el spake il Sir T. Hanmer, and, after him. Dr.- 
Warburton read here — an angel speeds, I think unnecessarily. - 
The Dauphin does not hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to 
hear him ; but seeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 
to animate and authorise him with the power of the church, he 
cries out, at the sight of thi& holy many J am encouraged as by the 
▼oice of an angel, yohnson. 

Rather, In what I haw new saidf an angel spake; for see, the 
holy legate approaches, to give a warrant from heaven, and the 
name of right to our cause. Malone. 

This thought is far from a new one. Thus^ in Gower, De Coth 
feeeione Amantis: 

" Hem thought it sowned in her ere, 

*< A* though that it an angell were*** Steevew, 
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That, like a lion foster'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace^ 
And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lev). Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am too high -bom to be propertied^ 
To he a secondary at control, 
Or useful serving-man, and instrument, 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this ch^stis'd kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to this land,''^ 
Yea, thrust this enterprize into my heart; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? VV hat is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is half-conqiier'd, must I back, 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 
Am I Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome borne> 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action ? is 't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who else but I, 
And*such as to my claim are liable. 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 
Vive le royi as I have bank'd their towns ?• 

* Tou taught me horn to^knova the face of right. 
Acquainted me nuith interest to this land,^ This was the phrase- 
ology of Shakspeare's time. So again, in King Henry IV, P. II : 
" He hath more worthy interest to the state, 
" Than thou the shadow of succession." 
A^ain, in Dugdale's Antiquities of Waroiickshire, Vol, II, p. 927'r 
«* — in 4. R. 2. he had a release from Rose the daughter and heir 
of Sir John de Arden before specified, of all her interest to the 
manor of Pedimore." Malone. 

9 -^ as I have bank'd their towns ?] BanJ^d their towns maj 
mean, throw up entrenchments before them. 

The old play of King John, however, leaves this interprcta* 
tion extremely disputable. It appears from thence that these 
salutations werfe given to the Dauphin as he stuled along fAe bank* 
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Have I not here the best cards for the game. 
To win this easy match play'd for a crown ? 
And shall I now give o'er the yielded set? 
N09 on my soul,* it never shall be said. 

Fand. You look but on the outside of this work. 

Lew, Outside or inside, I will not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope wa& promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war,^ 
And cuird these firy spirits from the world. 
To outlook' conquest, and to win renown 
£ven in the jaws of danger and of death.— 

[ Trum/iet soundf. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 
Enter the Bastard, attended, 

Ba9t, According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience; I am sent to speak ; 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him: 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand, The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says, he '11 not lay down his ai'ms. 

Bant, hy all the blood that ever fury breathed, 

of the river. This, I suppose, Shakspeare calls bardking the 
towns. 

" — from the hollow holes of Thamesis 
*• Echo apace replied, Vi^ ie Roi ! 
** From thence aJong the wanton rolling glade, 
** To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.** 
We still say to cocut and to flank; and to bank has no less of 
propriety, though it is not reconciled to us by modem usage. 

Steeven». 
^ No, on my *ou/,] In the old copy, no, injuriously to the mea- 
sure, is repeated. Steeven*. 

^ — drew this gallant hedd of war,] i.e. assembled it» drevT 
it out into the field. So, in King Henry IV, P. I : 

" And that his friends by deputation could not 
** So soon be drawn** Steevens. 
« — outlook — ] i. e. face down, bear down by a show of 
magnanimity. In a former scene of this play we have : 
*' — outface the brow 
** Of bragging horror.** Steevens. 
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The youth says well:— Now hear our English king; 

For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

He is prepar'd; and reason too,^ he should: 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This hamess'd masque, and unadvised revely 

This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops,'* 

The king doth smile at: and is well prepar'd 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms^ 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the strength, even at your door, 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ;' 

3 _«_ fjfui reeuon too,] Old copy — to. Corrected by the edi- 
tor of the second folio. Malone. 

^ * Thia unhair d sauciness, and boyish troopSt] The printed co- 
pies — unheard,- but unheard is an epithet of very little force or 
meaning here ; besides, let us obser\'e how it is coupled. Faul- 
conbridge is sneering at the Dauf^in's invasion, as an unadvised 
cnterprize, savouring of youth and indiscretion f the result of 
childishness, and unthinking rashness ; and he seems altogether, 
to dwell on this character of it, by calling his preparation boyish 
iroopti dvaarJUh loar, pi^y amUf &c. which, according to my 
emendation, sort very well with unhair^d, i. e. unheard^ sauci- 
ness. Theobald. 

Hair was formerly written hear. Hence the mistake might 
easily haf^en. Faulconbridge has already, in this Act, ex- 
claimed: 

" Shall a beardless boy, 

" A cocker*d silken wanton, brave our fields ?" 
So, in the. fifth Act of Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathness that the 
English army is near, in which, he says, there are— 
" — many unrough youths, that even now 
** Protest their first of manhood." 
Agun, in King Henry V: 

** For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 

*• With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

*« These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ?" 

Malone. 

* take the haichs\ To take the hatch^ is to leap the hatch. — 

To take a hedge or a ditch is the hunter's phrase. Chapman has 
more than once employed it in his version of Homer. Thus, in 
ihe22d Iliad.- 

" -^ take the town ; retire, dear son," &c. 
Again, ibid.- 

" — and take the town, not tempting the rude field." 

« u^^X** '^^yj^^s T«x««« hv\% itiu** Steevens. 

So, in Massinpr's Fatal Bovsry, 1632: 

** I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
«• Feed in my neighbour's pastures." Malone. 
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To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells;* 
To crouch in litter of your stable planks; 
To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in chests and trunks ; 
To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons ; and to thrill, and shake, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow,^ 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman ;— 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,^ 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.-— > 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Ncroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame : 
For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids. 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change. 
Their neelds to lances,* and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

— in concealed welUi] I believe our author, with his ac- 
customed license, used concealed for concealing; wells th|it afford- 
ed concealment and protection to those Who took refuge there. 

Malone, 

Concealed vjelle are wells in concealed or obscure situations ; viz. 
in ^IsLces secured Jrom fiubffc notice. Steevens. 

^ — of your nationU crcnit'\ Mr. Pope, and some of the sub- 
sequent editors, read — our nation s crow ; not observing that the 
Bastard is speaking of John's achievements in France. He like- 
wise reads, in the next line — his voice ; but this voice, the voice 
or cam of the French crow, is sufficiently clear. Malone. 

— your nation's crovs,"] i. e. at the crowing of a cock; gallus 
meaning both a cock and a Frenchman. Douce. 

8 — Hie an eagle c^er his aiery tovoers,'] An aiery is the nest of 
an eagle. So, in King Kichard III: 

** Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top." Steevens, 

• Their neelds to lances,"] So, in A Midsummer Nights Dream: 
" Have with our neelds created both one flower." 
Fairfax has the same contraction of the word — needle. Steeveris, 

In the old copy the word is contractedly written needrs, but it 
was certainly intended to be pronounced neeAir, as it is fi*equently 
written in old English books. Many dissyllables are used by 
Shakspeare and other writers as monosyllables, as vhether, spi- 
rit. Sec. though they generally appear at length in the original 
editions of these pUiys* Malone. 
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Lev). There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 
We grant, thou canst outscold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Pand. Give me leave to speak. 

Ba9t, No, I will speak. 

Xew. We will attend to neither:-— 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

Bast, Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out ; 
And so shall you, being' beaten: Do but start 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd. 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at hand 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than needO 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb'd death,* whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lev), Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

Bant. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 

\^Exeunt» 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Field qf Battle. 
Ataruma, Enter King John and Hubert. 

K, John, How goes the day with us? O, tell me, Hu- 
bert. 
HtA, Badly, I fear: How fares your majesty ? 
K. John, This fever, that hath troubled me so long. 
Lies heavy on me? O, my heart is sick ! 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mess, My lord, your valiant kinsman, FaulconbridgCi 
Desires your majesty to leave the field ; 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

* A hare-ribb'd deathy'\ So, in our author's Mope of Luereee: 
** Shows me a bare-bored death hy time outworn." Skevens. 
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jr. John, Tell him^ toward Swinstead, to the abbey there. 

J%fe88. Be of good comfort ; for. the great supply^ 
nriiat was expected by the Dauphin liere^ 
Are wrecked* three nights ago on Goodwin sands.. 
7his news was brought to Richard^ but even now: 
Xhe French fight coldly, and retire themselves. 

jr. John, Ah me ! this tyrant fever bums me up^ 
And will not let me welcome this good news. 
Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 
Weakness possesseth met ^u^d I ^JXi faint. IJExeunL 

SCENE IV. 

The same. Another Part <f the Htme. 

Enter Salisbury, Pembrokx, Bigot, and Others, 

Sai, I did not think the king so stor'd with friends* 

Pern, Up once again; put spirit in the French; 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pern. They say, king John, sore sick, hath left the field. 
Enter Melun wounded^ and led by Soldiers, 

Mel, Lead me to the revolts of England here. ^ 

Sal, When w^ were happy, we had other names. 

Pern, It is the count Melun. 

^a/- Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold;* . 
Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,' 

• — ^ the great supply,— 
Are vreeJ^d — ] Supply is here, and in a subsequent passage 
in scene v, used as a noun of multitude. Malane. 

^ ''^'^ Richard — ] Sir Richard Faulconbridge ; — and yet the 
King, a little before, (Act III, so. ii,) calls him by his original 
name of Philip. Steevetu. 

4 bought and told;} The same proverbial phrase, intimating 

treachery, Is used in King Richard III, Act V, sc. iii, in Xing 
Bcnry VI, P. I, Act IV, sc. iv, and in The Comedy of Errors^ 
Act III, sc. i. Steevens, 

9 Unthread the rude eye cf rebellion,} Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of unthreading 
the e^ of 9Lneedle? And besides, as there is no mention made of 
a needle, how remote and obscure is the allusion without it ? The 
text, as I have restored it, is easy and natural; and it is the 
VOL. VII. M m 
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And welcome home i^n discarded fiuth. 
Seek out king John, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means* to recompense the pains you take^ 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at saint £dmund's-Bury; 
Even on that ahar, where we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

SaL May this be possible? may this be true? 

Md, Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the fire?' 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit? 
Why should I then be false ; since it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth? 
I say agsuxi, if Lewis do win the day. 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this nightr-^whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied suoy-^ 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire; 

mode of expression which our author is every where fond o( to 
trtad and untread, tlie suayf path, steps, &c. Thtobald. 

The metaphor is certainly harsh, but I do not think the pas- 
sage corrupted. Johnson. 

Mr. Theobald reads — untread; but Shokspeare, in JSar^ Lear, 
tttes the expression, threading dark efd nighty and Coriolaniu says i 
** Even when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
" They would not thread the gates." 

This quotation in support of the old reading, has also been ad« 
duced by Mr. M. Mason. Steevens. 

Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he ap- 
plies to a figurative terra should answer on both sides, ^ude is 
spplicabie to rebellion, but not to eye. He means, in fact,>-the 
eye of rude rebellion. Malone. 

• He means — ] The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, &c. See 
Melun's next speech : ** If Lewis do win the day — .'* Malone. 

'r Resoheth — "^ Resahe and dissolve had ancieady the 
zneaning. So, m Samlet z 

'* O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
<<Thaw4 and TMo/ve itself into a dew I*' SMvem, 
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paying the fine of rated treachery," 
Even with a treacherous fine of all you* lives, 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him, — and this respect besides^ 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman,^— » 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field; 
Where X may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 

Sal. We do believe thee,— And beshrew my soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight; 
And, like a bated an4 retired flood. 
Leaving our rankness and irregular course,* 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o*erlook*d, 
And calmly run on in obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John. ■■■ ■ 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye. — A\^ay, my friends! New flight; 
And happy newness,' that intends old right. 

lExeuntf leading qfM^L. 

SCENE V. 

The same. The French Camfi. 

Enter Lewis, and his Train, 

Lew, The sun of heaven, methought, was loth to set ; 
But stay'd, and made the western welkin blush, 

* — rated treachery f"] It were easy to change rated to hated^ 
for an easier meaning, but rated suits better \wi\X\fine. The Dau- 
phin has rated your treachery, and set upon it a finct which your 
uvea must pay. yoknson. 

» For that my grandsire mas an Englishm.an^'] This line is taken 
from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591.^ Malone, 

* Leaning our rankness and irregular course^] Rank, as applied 
to water, here signifies exuberant^ ready to cnerfioKi : as applied to 
the actions of the speaker and his party, it signifies inordinate. 

Malone. 

* — haffy newness, i5*c.] Happy innovation, that purposed 
the restoration of the ancient rightfuj government, yohnitm. 
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When the English measured backward their own g^unc^ 
In faint retire : O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
And wound our tatter'd^ colours clearly up^ 
Last in the field, and almost lords of h I 
Enter a Messenger. 

McM, Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 

Lew, Here : -—What news ? 

Mess, The count Melun is slain ; the English lords^ 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off: 
And your supply, which you have wish'd so long, 
Are cast away, and sunk, on Goodwin sands. 

Lew, Ah, foul shrewd news !— Beshre w thy very heart I 
I did not think to be so sad to-night, 
As this hath made me.^-Who was he, that said, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers? 

Mess, Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. 

Lew, Well ; keep good quarter,* and good care to-night : 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

An open Place in the N'eighbQurhood o/*Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, meeting. 

Hub. Who's there ? speak, ho! speak quickly, or I shoot. 

Bast, A friend: —-What art thou? 

Hub, Of the part of England. 

Bast, Whither dost thou go ? 

Hub, What 's that to thee? Why may not I demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub, Thou hast a perfect thought:* 

3 — tatter*d — ] FortaffcrV, the folio reads, tottering, yohnaon. 
Tatter ingy which, in the spelling of our author's time, was tot' 
teringf is used for tatter*d- The active and passive participles are 
employed by him very indiscriminately. Malone. 

< — >fffe/> good quarter,] i. e. keep in your allotted posts op 
stations. So, in Timon of Athens: 

«* not a man 

** Shall pass his quarter,** Steewns, 
B ...» perfect thought.'} i. e. a perfect recollection. Steeverts, 
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I will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know'st my tongue so well: 

Who art thou? 

Baat. Who thou wilt: an if thou please, 

Thou may'st befnend me so much, as to think 
I come one way of tlie Plantagenets. 

hub. Unkind remembrance 1 thou, and eyeless night,* 
Have done me shame: — Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should 'scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Boat. Come, come; sans compliment, what news 
abroad? 

Htdf. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of nighty 
To find you out. 

Boat. Brief, then; and what 's the news? 

Hub, O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Biiat, Show me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, I '11 not swoon at it. 

Hub, The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk :'' 

• — tkoUf and eyeless night^l The old copy reads — endlesi, 

Steevetu. 
We should read eyelet. So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 
night. War burton. 
This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham*s English Arcadiay 160rs 

" O eyeleat night, the portraiture of death !" Steevens. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. With Pindar our 
author had certainly no acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correc- 
tion is right. Shakspeare has, however, twice applied the epi- 
thet endiess to night, in Xing Richard //.• 

" Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
" To dwell in aolenm shades of endless night." 
Again: 

** My oil-dry'd lamp— . 
" Shall be extinct with age and endless night." 
Bat in the latter of these passages a natural, and in the for- 
mer, a kind of civil, decrth, is alluded to. In the present passage 
the epithet endless is inadmissible, because, if understood literal- 
ly, it is false. On the other hand, eyeless is peculiarly applicable. 
The emendation is also supported by our author's Mape (fLucfecec 
** Poor grooms are sightless night; kings, glorious day." 

Malone, 
1 The-kingj Ifear^ is poisoned by a wo»i.'] Kot one of the his- 
torians who wrote within sixty years after Ae death of K. John, 
mentions this verv improbable story. The tale is, that a monk, 
to revenge himself on the king for a saying at which betook o^ 
icma 
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I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil; that you might 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this.^ 

JBa9t, How did be take it? who did taste to him? 

Hub. A monk, I tell you; a resolved villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 
Yet speaks, aiid, peradventure, may recover. 

Bast, Wiio didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub. Why, know you not? the lords are all come back« 
And brought prince Henry in their company;^ 
At whose request the king hath pardon'd them, 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven^ 
And tempt us not to bear above our power!—— 
I '11 tell thee, Hubert, half Yny power this nighty 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 
These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before 1 conduct me to the king; 
I doubt,, he will be dead, or ere I come. lExeuni. 

fence, poison'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to his ma* 
jesty, drank some of it himself to induce the king to. taste it, 
fxid soon aflerwards expired. Thomas Wykes is the first who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a report. According to the beat ac- 
eounts John died at Newark, of a fever. MeUone. 

• • — that you might 

The better arm yaa to the tOdden time. 

Than if you had at leisure known of thisJi That you might be 
able to prepare instantly for the sudden revolution in affairs which 
the king's death will occasion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you had not known of it till the event had actually 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a state of composure 
and quiet. Malone. 

It appears to me, that at leisure means lees speedily f after seme 
deltty. 

I do not clearly comprehend Mr. Malone's explanation. The 
death of the king was not likely to prodtice a state of composure 
and quiet, whila there was a hostile army in the heart of the 
kingdom. M, Mason, 

« Why^ inotoyou not? the lords &c.] Perhaps we ought to point 
thus: ^ 

Why hum you not, the lords are all come bad, 
And brought prince Henry in their company? Malone* 
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SCENE VII. 

The Orchard of Swinstead- Abbey. 
Enter Prince Hbnrt,^ Salisbury, and Bigot. 

P. Hett. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch*d corruptibly;^ and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretel the ending pf mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern, His highness yet doth speak ; and holds belief^ 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

-P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here.— 
Doth he still rage? ^Exit Bigot. 

Pern, He is more patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen, O vanity of sickness 1 fierce extremes, 
In their continuance,^ will not feel themselves. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind,^ the which he pricks and wounds 

t — — Prinu fferay,'] This prince was only nine years old whea 
his father died. Steevens. 

* /* touch'd corruptibly;] i. e. corrufitively. Such was the 
phraseology of Shakspeare's age. So, in his Hope of Lucrece: 

«* The Romans plausibly did give consent — ." 
i. e. with acclamations. Here we should now szy^plcmsively. 

Malcne, 
3 In their cofttiifuaiic^,] I suspect our author wrote— /» thy con," 
4inuance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confound- 
ed. If the text be right, continuance means continuity* Bacon 
I the word in that sense. Malone. - 



^ Leave* them insensible ; and his siege is nov> 
Against the mindj'] The old copy reads — invisible Steevene. 
As the word invisible has no sense in this passage, I have no 
doubt but the modem editors are right in reading insensible, 
which -agrees with the two preceding lines : 
■■ feree extremes^ 

Jn their eontinuancCf will not feel themselves-. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them insensible: his siege is now 
Against the mind, &c. 
The last lines are evidently intended as a paraphrafle, and con- 
firmation of the two first. M, Mason. 
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With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold. 

Confound themselves.' 'Tis strange, that death should 

sing. 

I am the cygnet^ to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

SaL Be of good comfort, prince; for you are bom 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.^ 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, vfho bring in Kmg 
John in a Chair, 

K.John, hji marry, now my souj hath elbow-room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosomy 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

F. Hen, How fares your majesty? 

K, John, Poison'd,«-ill-fare ;^— dead, forsook, cast off: 

^ With many legiont of strange fantasies ; 
Which in their throng and press to that last koU, 
Confound themselves.] So, in our author's £ape (f Lwrtctf 
** Much like 9. press of people at a door, 
'< Throng his inventions, which shall go before.** McUone, 
— in their throng and press to that last hold»] In their tu- 
mult and hurry of resorting to the last tenable part, yohnson, 

« / am the cygnet — ] Old copy Symet, Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone, 
f — you are bom 
To set a form, upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude."] A descriptioil ot 
the Chaos almost in the very words of Ovid: 

*< Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigestaque moles.'' Met, I. 

WhaOey, 
** Which Chaos bight, a huge rude heap, — : 
*< No sunne as yet with lightsome beames the shapeless warid 
did view." Golding*s Translation, 1587. Malone, 
8 Poisotfd, — i7/-fiire;1 Mr. Malone supposes fare to be here 
used as a dissyllable, like fire, hour, &c. But as ^is word has 
not concurring vowels in it, like hour, or iaiv, nor was ever dis- 
syllabically spelt (like fier) foer; I had rather suppose the pre- 
sent line imperfect^ than complete it by such unprecedented 
means. Steevens, 
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'And none of you will bid the winter come^ 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;^ 

Nor let my kingdom's rivers tike their course 

Through my bum'd bosom; nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiss mfy parched lips, 

And comfort me with cx>ld:<— >I do not ask you much)*' 

I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait,^ 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P, Hen, O9 that there were some virtue in my tear^ 
That might relieve you! 

K. John. The salt m them is bot^-^ 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 
Rnter the Bastard. 

Ba»t. O, I am scalded with my violent motioUf 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

jr. John, O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd ; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail) 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair; 



This scene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
The Wife for a Month, Act IV Steevent. 

* To thnut hh icy fingert in my mami\ Decker, in The GulU 
Monbook, 1609, has the same thought; ** — the morning waxing 
cold, thrust his frostj fingert into th> bosome.** 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled The Great Froet, Cold Doit^e, 
(9V;. in London^ 1608: "The cold hand of w'mter is thrust into 
our bosoms.** Steevens. 

There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the thought, but 
in the expression, between the passage before us and the follow- 
ing lines in one of Marlowe*s plays, that we may fairly suppose 
them to have been in our author's thoughts : 

" O, 1 am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 

** Ifath thrust his icy fingers in my breast 

** And made a frost within me." Lust^s Dominion. 

LustU Dominion^ like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpublished for a great number of years, and was first printed in 
1657, by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller. It must, however, have 
been written before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. MaUme. 

3 — - 1 do not ask you mucA,] We should read, for the sake of 
metre, with Sir T. Hanmer— /a»i not much, Steevens. 

3 — «o strait,] i. e. nanoWf avaricious ; an unusual sense of 
the word. Steevent, 
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My heart hath one poor string to stay it by> 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou see'st, is but a clod. 
And module of confounded royalty.^ 

BaBt. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we shall answer him: 
For, in a night, the best part of my power. 
As I upon advantage did remove. 
Were in the washes all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.* \The King diea, 

Sal, You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear^ — 
My liege! my lord!-r«»But now a king,— now thus. 

P. Hen, Even so must 1 run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Boat. Art thou gone so? I do but stay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres* 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths | 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame. 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we : 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 
Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 

^ And module of confounded royalty.'] Module and models it has 
been already observed, were, in our author's time, only diffe- 
rent modes of spelling the same word. Model signified not an 
archetype after which something was to be formed, but the thing 
formed after an archetype ; and hence it is used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries for a 'representation. So, in The London 
Prodigaly 1605: 

" Dear copy of my husband! O let me kiss thee ! 

Kissing a picture, 
** How like him is this models Malone. 
* Were in the vjoshes, all unvjorily, fitcl This untoward acci- 
dent really happened to King John himself. As he passed from 
Lynn to Lincolnshire, he lost by an inundation all hip treasure, 
carriages^ baggage, and regalia. Malone. 
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As we with honour and respect may take. 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Btut. He wil| the rather do it, when he sc^ 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay^ it is in a manner done already; 
For many carriages 4ie hath despatched 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal: 
With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To c6nsummate this business happily. 

Bast, Let it be so: — And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may best be spared, 
Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 

P. Hen, At Worcester must his body be inten^d;^ 
For so he wilFd it. 

Bast, Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lin^ state and glory of the land! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal, And ^e like tender of our love we make. 
To rest without a spot for evermore. 

/*. Hen, I have a kind soul, that would ^ve you^ thanks 
And knows not how to do it, but ynth tears. 

BoBt, O, let us pay the time but needful woe. 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.*— * 
This England never did, (nor never shall) 

• At Wloreeuer fnutt his body be interred/] A stone coffin* con- 
taining the body of King John, was discovered in the cathedral 
church of Worcester, July 17, 1797. Steepens. 

y — that wouidgive yon — ] Tou^ which is not in the old copy, 
was added for the sake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. MaUme. 

S — - Let us pay the time but nee^ul vxte. 
Since it hath been beforehand mth our grirfs."] Let us now in« 
didge in sorrow, since there is abundant cause for H. England 
has been long in a scene of confusion, and its calamities have 
anticipated oar tears. By those which we now shed, we only 
pay her what is her due. Maione. 

^ I belie%'e the plain meaning of the passage is this :— As pre- 
viously we have found sufficient cause for lamentation, let us not 
waste the present time i&iiuperfliiDttS saoow. iSrcevcM. 
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420 KING JOHN. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. ^'"^'^^ 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them: Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true.* lExeunt.^ 

9 If England to itself do rest but true.'] This sentiment seems 
borrowed &oin the conclusion of the old play; 

" If England's peers and people join in one, 
'* Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them' wrong.** 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

« of itself 

•« England is safe, if true toithin itself V 
Such also was the opinion of the celebrated Due de Rohan e 
<< L'Angleterre est un grand animal qui ne peut jamais mourir 
s'il ne se tue lui mesme." Steevem^ 

Shakspeare*s conclusion seems rather to have been borrowed 
from these two lines of the old play : 

•* Let England live but true within itse^, 

" And all the world can never wrong her state." Malone» 

** Brother, brother, we may be both in the wrong;** this ^n- 

timent might originate from A Discourse of Rebellion dravme forth 

for to viorne the manton Wittes haw to kepe their Heads on their Should 

ders, by T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570: 

"O Britayne bloud, marke this at my desire— 
** If that you sticke together as you ought 
" This little yle may set the world at nought.*' Stevens. 
This sentiment may be traced still higher: Andrew Borde, in 
his Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, bl. 1. printed for 
Copland, sig. A 4, says, «* They (i. e. the Eng:lish) fare sumptu- 
ously; God is served in their churches devouUi, but treason and 
deceit amonge them is used craftyly, the more pitie, for if they 
were true wythin themselves they nede not tofeare although al nacian* 
were set against them, specialli now consydering our noble prince 
(i. e Henry VIII) hath and dayly dothe make noble defences, a» 
castells," &c. 

Again, in Fuimus Troes, 1633: 

" Yet maugre all, if we ourselves are true, 
•* We may despise what all the earth can do.** Heed* 
1 The tragedy of King John, though not written with the ut- 
most power of Shakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing inter- 
change of incidents and characters. The lady's g^ief is very 
affecting; and the character of the Bastard contains that mix- 
ture of greatness and levity which this author delighted to ex« 
hibit. Johnson, 
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